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Boys LUBB 


Dubbelbilt Features: 1. “Cravenette” finish. 2. Retains shape. 
3. Front won’t break. 4. Seams won't rip. 5. Double thickness 
elbow. 6. Collar hugs neck. 7. Rip-proof pockets. 8. Buttons 
won't come off. 9. Guaranteed fabrics. 10. Pockets double-sewn. 


Dubbelbilt Features: 11. Repair kit. 12. Resists water. 13. Sani- 
tary lining. 14. Double seat. 15. Double thickness knee. 16. 
Seams won't rip. 17. Double-sewn pockets. 18. Buttons riveted on. 
19.“Governor Fasteners” adjust knee straps. 20. Knee-rub protection. 
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ELBILT clothes 


REGUS Par OEF 


Guaranteed for 6 Months Service 


OYS: No need for mother to warn you to “be careful of 
your clothes’ —if you are wearing this kind. 


These are the clothes built to take care of themselves. 
The clothes you can forget while you play, and that mother 
need never remember to mend. 


Dubbelbilt Clothes are made with double thickness of 
cloth at all wear points, thus have no holes or tears at the 
end of the day’s play. 


You will like the styles. So will mother. And she 
will also like the guarantee that says, should rip, hole, or 
tear appear within six months, we will repair the garment free. 


Dubbelbilt Clothes are made for boys from 6 to 18 years. 


$14.75 — $16.75 — $18.75 — $20.75. Priced uniformly 
throughout the United States. 







OTHERS: Find the nearest store where they display 

Dubbelbilt Clothes and ask to see Dubbelbilt Suit No. 
7072 at $16.75. An all-wool, biue serge suit, cravenette 
finished. The attractive coat with the smart waist-seam 
under a removable belt will please the boy. 

Then there is No. 7027, at $14.75, in cravenette-finished 
corduroy. You will like this one too, which also has the 
waisted seam coat. 

Feel and examine the Walcloth fabrics in grays, browns, 
greens, olive, blue serge and mixtures. All wool, colors 

guaranteed fast. 

If you do not find Dubbelbilt Clothes at your store, we 
will fill your order direct. Send us your boy’s size, and 
money order for the price of suit selected—No. 7072 at $16.75, 
Qa or No. 7027 at $14.75. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’-CLOTHES, INC., BROADWAY AT 1lrtrx STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Learn to Earn 


By learning to typewrite new you not only 
have lots of fun, but you can typewrite all your 
lessons, which will make them look neater and 
you mcre business-like. And best of all you are 
learning something useful, something which will 
help you earn money. 

Every young man when he goes to work 
should know typing. There is always a job for 
the trained typist. 

Hundreds of successful men began by learn- 
ing typing. You’ve read about them. You too 
can make a good start this way. You'll surprise 
—_— parents with the quickness with which you 
earn. : 

Soon after you’ve gotten your Oliver you 
ought to make nice money for yourself by doing 
typing jobs for others. In fact, you ought to 
take in more than enough money this way to 
meet the payments on your Oliver, $3 a month. 

Boys all over the country are buying Olivers 
by our easy plan. Parents encourage the idea. 
For it not only inspires a boy to make good use 
of his time, but it means a typewriter in the 
home for the use of all. 

Be one of the first boys in your neighborhood 
to own an Oliver. Mail the coupon today. 
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PER MONTH FOR THIS 
REAL BUSINESS TYPEWRITER 


Here’s the greatest typewriter offer ever made 
to boys. Here’s the chance of your life to own a 
real business typewriter. The kind you will be 
proud to use and proud to show your friends. Send 
no money. Make no deposit. Without asking one 
cent in advance from you or your parents we will 
ship you a brand new Oliver direct from the factory 
for five days’ free trial in your own home. This is 
our latest and best model which we send you, the 
famous Oliver No. 9. If you decide after five days’ 
trial that you want to keep the Oliver, vou may pay 
for it on the easiest terms—only $3 a month. 


5 Days Free Trial in Your Own Home 


Show this advertisement to your parents. Tell 
them of your ambition to learn typing. Get their 
consent to your trying the Oliver for a week on trial. 
They will be glad to approve. There is no money 
risked. 

Use this Oliver for five days as if it were your 
own. Type all your school work with it. Let your 
folks try it. Compare it with any $100 typewriter 
on the market. Compare it for simplicity of construc- 
tion. For beauty of finish. For ease of operation. 
For speed. For neatness of work. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


We can promise you immediate delivery if you act at once. 
Remember you need not send any money with the coupon. 
The coupon alone brings you the Oliver for five days’ free 
trial in your own home. If you decide to keep the typewriter 
you can pay for it on terms so easy that you won’t miss the 
money—only $3 a month. If you prefer to have further 
information before ordering, fill in the coupon for our free 
catalog. The coupon will bring you the Oliver or the catalog 
just as you wish. Clip the coupon now and mail. 


Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
298 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 123.01 








Then if after five days’ free trial you do not 
wish to keep the typewriter for any reason what- 
soever, simply send it back to us and you won't 
be out one cent for the free trial. If, on the 
other hand, you decide that it is the finest type- 
writer, and wish to keep it, then pay us at-the 
easy rate of only $3 a month. 

This is the open free trial offer we make to 
you, Boys, to let you see for yourself that if any 
typewriter is worth $100 it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver No. 9, our latest model and the 
finest we ever built. 

fo a ae 2 6 6 oe eee 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
298 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. i 
oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I 


keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
of five days. 


0 Do not send a machine unti) I order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- 
edy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose | 
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The New Boys’ Life 


ELL boys, this is the new and enlarged 

W Boys’ Lire, an advance celebration of the 

tenth anniversary of the founding of the 

Boy Scouts of America and the beginning of this 
magazine, 1910-1920. The magazine .has grown steadily 
from a monthly sale of a few thousand copies to the present 
net circulation of 125,000. 

In its new clothes Boys’ Lire is 
now seventy-five per cent larger than 
formerly, and is THE BIGGEST 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 
FOR BOYS so far as our exhaustive 
search can reveal: more short stories, 
more serials, more and better depart- 
ments, a big Scouting Section and 
some other new features not found 
in any other magazine. 

The best writers and artists will 
help us keep Boys’ Lire in the front 
rank of all magazines for boys. There 
will not be less than 64 pages, plumb 
full of the greatest reading for boys 
obtainable, and the most newsy and 
reliable advertisements—the com- 
bination all boys who read like best. 

It’s because we are determined to 
go forward in our work of making 
this bigger and better Boys’ Lire 
that we’ve increased the yearly sub- 
scription price from $1.50 to $2.00 
beginning with this number. Then, 
too, the present high price of paper 
and printing and the big increase in all 
other items of manufacture, make it 
impossible to carry out our plans and 
keep the subscription price at $1.50. 
So we are going ahead to make this 
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the printing and publishing trade 
around New York City is the cause 
of the lateness in getting this edition 
of the new and enlarged Boys’ Lire 
to our readers. We trust our big 
family of subscribers, realizing the 
very trying condi- 
tions under which 


he disturbed labor conditions in ( 








we find ourselves, g — 
will bear with us 
and overlook any WOODROW WILSON 
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inaccuracies and de- 
fects found in this 
number. The De- 
cember (Christmas) 
issue will follow this 
November edition 
as quickly as pos- 
sible. The Boy 
Scouts of America 
gratefully acknowl- 
edge and appreciate 
the splendid co- 
operation given to 
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us by good friends in the printing trade. Indeed, the 
Boy Scouts have many good friends all over the countrv 
ready and willing to help out in every emergency. 
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In the Northern Woods 
REN’T the woods simply great in November; 
fellows? Splashes of color, flame red, yellow, 
orange, and dull greens mingled with the somber 


brown of the tree trunks and the dull grays of lichen 
covered rocks; with the dried leaves crackling under- 
foot and wonderful purple and blue mists filling the 
vallevs. 


The air snaps with the frost that is in it, 
but the sun is still warm in the open 
places for the old cock partridges sun 
themselves in the wood roads or on 
the side hills. About this time of 
year we used to take down the old 
shot gun, chirp to the hound, and 
with some apples for our lunch in our 
hunting coat pocket, start out. That 
is what we used to do. Now we take 
the hound along but leave the gun 
home. Instead, we sling field glasses 
over our shoulder, and when we hit 
the woods we have more fun than 
we used to. Instead of blazing away 
at the rabbits or the partridge we 
stalk ’em for it’s a lot more fun to 
look at them alive than to take them 
home dead. Try it yourself. Leave the 
gun home next time and take the 
glasses instead. Guns are fine things 
—for target practice and clay birds. 


Football Time 

UT all the fun isn’t in the woods 
right now. The other morning 
from the train window we saw some 
of you fellows painting a lot of white 
stripes across a big field. Some more 
of you were touching up the goal 
posts at both ends. Getting ready 
for the big game, eh? We felt 
envious; and a little sad, too. We'd 
give a heap to be able to put on some 
: | football togs and boot that old pig- 






























skin between the bars, or mix it up 
in a real old time scrimmage. Oh 
boy, there is a thrill in every minute 
of a football game! When you line 

up all tense and nervous waiting for 
the whistle your old heart is thump- 
ingalongatsixty per. When you hear 
the hump of the kicker’s foot, see 
the old leather go 
wabbling off down 
the field, hear it 
bump into _ the 
other fellow’s arms, 
see the whole team 
charging at you 
heads down and 
know you have to 
break through and 
get that man, can 
you beat it for 
thrills! Nev-er, not 
outside of the front 
line trenches, any- 
how. Football as 
we play it is a thor- 
oughly American 
game. 
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Members of W. 
Haven, practicing on their indoor range. 
range was built in a church cellar. 


You, too, can have a 
range like this 


T’S no easy job these days to find 
a place where you could use a rifle 
—if you have one. But what is 
hard for you to do by yourself, 
becomes easy when you get half a dozen 
other boys interested in the same thing. 


J. R. C. Unit No. 13 of New 
This 


for officers, supervisors and adult instructors 
to make your shooting safe. It also provides 
a complete program of activities throughout 
the year. 





It costs you nothing to join the W. J. 
R. C. There are no dues and no military 
obligations. The W. J. R. C. was organized t 
solely to encourage better marksmanship 
and better sportsmanship among boys and 
girls of America. It is intended to develop 
the qualities of fair play and manliness which 
are essential to success in after life. Any 
boy or girl not over 18 who is in good stand- 
ing in his or her community is eligible. 





The range shown here was built in 
the cellar of a church! It shows what 
organized effort will do. 


Sharpshooter 
‘Heciat 


If you and a half dozen of your friends want to own 
rifles and want a place where you can learn to be expert 
in the handling of them, the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps can do for you what it has done for thousands of 
other boys throughout the United States. 


Start a W. J. R. C. Unit 


with your triends 
The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps will help you from 
start to finish in rigging up an indoor or outdoor range. 
The W. J. R. C. gives you all the instruction necessary 
to become a real expert in the use of a rifle. It provides 


Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 





Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the entire 
United States. There is hardly a town now that has 
not at least a small Unit of the big national organi- 
zation, where boys are learning to become expert 
riflemen and are competing for the famous Winchester 
Marksman, Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman Med- 
als. You, too, can earn these trophie: s of marksman- 
ship if you join the W. J. R. C. and start shooting 
now. You can form a five man te am in your Unit 
and be matched against other Units. 











Miss Mary ¢ I a i i, of Salina 
Kansas, winner of Marksman ana 
Sharpshooter Medals, and the only 
girl contestant to win the expert 
Rifleman Trophy 






MODEL 06. Slide action take-down .22 caliber Re- 
peating rifle, 20-n. round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition 
interchangeably. The most popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed 
on the market. 
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WINCHESTER MODEL 90. Slide action take-down, .22 caliber repeat- 


Unit No. 13 in a 
corner of its club- 
room adjoining the 
range. Unit No. 13 
was made up of Boy 
Scout Troop No. 23. 





Get together with half a dozen of your friends, 
join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and organize 
a regular Unit which will be officially recognized by 
Ww. J. National Headquarters. Any boy who 
getsa Unit started receives a Special Service Pin. 


Get the official plan and 


rule book 


Write today for the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
“Plan for organizing a W. J. R. C. Unit”, and for 
the official rule book ‘‘ How to Handle a _ Safely.”’ 
This booklet tells you all about the W. J. R. C. and 
describes in detail the fine points of pS Td align- 
ment of sights, the three correct positions, rules for 
gun safety, the care of rifles, and the proper rifle for 
you to use. 

If you are not a boy scout, state what bov organi- 
zation, if any, you belong to, giving the name and 
address of the official in charge. 


National Headquarters 


Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps 


275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A 
Division 1110 











ing rifle, 24-nchoctagon barrel. For 30 years the standard. 22 repeater 
ie small game and target shooting. Made for .22 Short, .22 Long, 
2 Long Rifle, 





and the famous .22 Winchester Rim fire cartridge. 












t t Hammerless take-down rifle. Handles 
none gp Shoots ten shots as fast as the 


WINCHESTER MODEL 03. 


only its own .22 Winchester Automatic cartridge. 
trigger can be pulled. 










WINCHESTER action Cont pont 22 caliber 

single shot rifle. A low priced ight weight gun 

made in two ee. Shoots 22 Short, .22 Long, and 
2 extra Long cartridges. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


Bolt 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. Division 1110 


Gentlemen: 


Please register my name as a member of the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a membership 
button and certificate of membership. Also tell me how 
to organize @ local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 


Very truly yours, 


Street Address... 
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National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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And the Red-Man has the same at his dinner in his Wigwam as on our festive board 


O WHITHER are you bound, Captain Standish, with your gun 
And the hunting knife so keen in your belt of broad shagreen? 

Is it rabbit, fox or Indian that is doomed to be undone? 

I am going to the forest, far across this frozen field, 

To the gloom and the glitter of the snow-encrusted boughs. 

But the Indian and the fox, and the cony in the rocks 

To no shot from any musket will this day have to yield. 

For me there's better game, and the Red Man has the same 

At his dinner in the wigwam as on our festal board. 


A Ballad of Thanksgiving 


*Tis our day of glad thanksgiving for the mercies of the Lord 

For the crops, the household fire, for the cattle in the byre— 

And we feast, with prayer and praises, on the best the fields afford. 
We feel we're but the vanguard of a people wise and great, 

Of sturdy men that constitute a long-enduring State. 


As I look adown the future I can see them, year by year, 

Follow us as they are able, with the turkey on the table, 

And the pies in generous sections, and the berries and confections, 

For grandam, aunt and uncle, and many children dear. 

In this first of our Thanksgivings, while we bow our heads for grace, 

I'll pray for those that shall be here when we have passed away; 

That when they shall take our place, the descendants of our race, 

They may have such cause for thankfulness as we have found to-day. 
ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
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IDE-eyed with fear, little twelve-year-old Jenny 

Weaver shrank back into the darkest corner of 

the cabin. Big Jim Weaver chuckled as he care- 

fully unwrapped the coils of the rattlesnake 
from about his muscular forearm, and holding it helpless, 
shut it into a rusted biscuit tin. 

“Afferd, are yo’, Jinny? Sho, yore daddy wouldn’t let 
t’? varmint hurt yo’! Thet thare snake’s fer more serious 
business than scarin’ little gals with. C’mon over yere by 
t? table an’ yore daddy’ll tell yo.” 

The little girl come slowly from the corner and sat 
down at the rickety home-made table, that, aside from 
the bed in the corner, was the principle article of furniture 
in the mountain cabin. Still there was terror in her eyes 
as she watched the biscuit tin and heard the scraping of 
the rasp-like skin of the big mountain rattler 
as it crawled about in the box. Her father 
looked at her with a certain amount of tender- 
ness in his bleared eyes. 

“Jinny, yo’ all haint been brung up right. Ah 
reckon taint all my fault, nother. Even ef yore 
mother was alive yo’-all wouldn’t a been no 
different. Hit’s t’ times, Jinny; t’ times an’ t’ 
people, Jinny. These yere mountains has 
changed in t’ last fifteen years. What with 
revinuers an’ all this year law an’ order talk t’ 
folks hes gone chicken gizzarded. But they 
haint so many o’ us Hill Billies left any more. 
T’ stills hes gone too. Ourn, and Jeff Toliver’s, 
and Don Yebrie’s, over on Saddle River, is 
about t’ on’y ones left. And t’ feud’s died 
down, too, till hit seems like one man wouldn’t 
fit another even ef t’other should hev killed his 
brother. 

“No wonder yo’-all is afferd of jest a pesky 
rattler. No mountain gal er woman either war 
afferd o’ rattler, ner even a painter when I was 
es old es yo’. 

“ But there’s one feud what haint dead yit, 
even though one man haint fit another fer nigh 
onto fifteen years. Thets t’ Weaver-Yerry 
feud. Yo’-all haint nuvver heard nothin’ much 
about thet thar fight, has yo’, Jinny?” 


HE little girl shook her head and watched 

her father with an expression of fear on 
her thin, bloodless face, while her tiny hands 
worked nervously with the edge of her red and 
white gingham dress. Although she knew how 
much her father really loved her, there was 
something about him now that made her afraid = ¢ 
of him. She knew what it was. Her parent 
had been visiting the still up Panther Creek 
too frequently lately. His eyes were red, and 
there was a certain suggestion of thickness about his 
speech. He continued: 

“ Nope, 1 reckon yo’-all haint heard nothin’ much about 
the Weaver-Yerry feud, becus all t’ Yerrys is either dead 
er left t’ mountains, all septin’ old Nanny Yerry down t’ 
valley. Nanny’s seventy years ol’ now, and since yer 
Uncle Dave, what got killed up at t’ lumber camp, done 
shot up her ol’ man an’ druv her son Daws an’ his wife an’ 
their kid Bruce outen t’ mountains, she’s been livin’ down 
thar all alone. Cose us Weavers haint a shootin’ lonesome 
ol’ wimmin, so she’s still alive.” 

“ But ah reckon t’ fight’s goin’ to be started agin, lessen 
us Weavers look sharp, ‘cause ah done yeard at t’ sittil- 
mints that Daws’ son Bruce hes growed up to be a right 
smart boy o’ eighteen, and he’s a-comin’ back to these here 
mountains this very day. Ah reckon he haint a-comin’ back 
fer no good. Like’s not he’ll bushwack me er yer uncle 
Jess er some one 0’ us Weavers, and shoot us up. So ah 
haint a-figgerin’ t’ give him nary chance. Ahm a-goin’ t’ 
git him fust, an’ this law an’ order gang hain’t a-goin’ 
t’ be able t’ jail me fer hit, neither. They told me Bruce 
Yerry’s comin’ up t’ ol’ Nanny’s this afternoon, t’ be 
there in time for Thursday, which is Thanksgivin’ Day; 
whatever that means t’ them, I donno. Seems like Nanny’s 
goin’ t’ hev a regular gatherin’ down that-a-way an’ most 
o’ t’ people o’ t’ valley is a-goin’ t’ be there. 

“But, Jinny, gal, thet’s a-goin’ t’ be a funeral instead 
o’ a happy gatherin’ when ah git through. Ah hain’t a- 
goin’ t’ let a Yerry git back inter these here mountains 
without ah caint hep hit, an’ there’s what t’ rattler’s fer. 
When Bruce Yerry comes up t’ trail this afternoon, ahm 
a-goin’ t’ be right on top o’ thet big rock, down by the 
fork. Ahm a-goin’ t’ hev this here rattler, what I broke 
the rattlers offn’, an’ when Bruce is right under t’ rock, 
ahm a-goin’ t’ drap t’ snake on him. An’ they won’t be 
no law an’ order folks er revinuers to git me, cause no 
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one can’t swar thet t’ rattler didn’t drap offen t’ rock by 
his self an’ land on him.” 

Jenny’s face went white. “‘ Daddy—Daddy,” she 
choked. “ Yo’-all—cain’t—cain’t—set a rattler on 
a man a-puppose. No! No! Daddy done—done 











Jenny shrank 

back as big Jim 

put out a huge 
hend 


—Oh!” She screamed 
and shrank back as 
big Jim put out a huge 
hand to comfort her, 
and with a wild cry 
leapt from the table and bolted out of the cabin into the 
woods. 

The father looked after her, stupidly for a moment, 
then a grin spread over his rough face. 

“Pore Jinny, she hain’t no more like mountain gals 
and wimmen folks was in my day, than nothin’ is. These 
mountains is changin’ a all-fired lot. Usta was Weavers 
and Yerrys ud git out an’ fight fer hit fist an’ skull, an’ 
knives, an’ squirrell guns. Now a man don’t dast fire a 
rifle in town er on t’ highway ’thout some depity er 
revinuer comes pokin’ his nose in to t’ trouble. But they 
haint a-goin’ t’ git t? Weaver that cleans out t’ last o’ t’ 
Yerrys. C’mon varmint, we’re goin’ fer t’ do business.” 

Big Jim Weaver, gathering up the biscuit tin prison of 
the rattlesnake, went out of the cabin. 


ene YERRY was going back to the mountains. 
There was something in the hills that called loudly 
to the fine big boy of eighteen who swung out of 
Humphryville that brisk November morning and faced 
toward the rolling blue-green heights of the Sun-down 
Range. In another ten hours he would be home. True 
enough, it would be a home he would not recognize, be- 
cause fifteen years ago, when he was so young that the 
faintest recollection of the highlands had now passed 
from his memory, he had left those hills with his father 
and mother; nor had he been back since, despite the 
yearning that he had shared with his parents to visit 
the mountain country. But now he was going back and 
he was happy. To be sure, it was only a visit, for Bruce 
was a freshman in the university at Frankfort. 

. He had not intended to yield to the appeal of the hills 
until he was graduated, but after the death of his father 
and mother he had become so lonesome that he could not 
resist the desire to visit his only living relative, Nanny 


fer 





Yerry, his father’s mother, who lived somewhere up 
there among the blue hills that he could see dimly from 
the college campus on clear days. Then came the end 
of the first term, with its welcome two weeks’ vacation 


*extending ten days beyond Thanksgiving. Bruce looked 


longingly away toward the home he had always hoped to 
visit, and made up his mind to journey to the hills. 
The eighteen years that he 
had lived had not been easy for 
BAS Bruce. Driven from the moun- 
tains, his father and mother 
had gone into the lowlands and 
there faced the difficult task of 
earning a living among strange 
people. But Daws Yerry was 
ambitious. He worked days and 
studied nights and later be- 
came a printer. But even as a 
skilled man his earnings were 
not sufficient to send Bruce 
through preparatory _ school, 
and the boy had to work be- 
fore and after school hours to 
help make both ends meet. The 
death of his father and mother 
was unquestionably hastened by 
worry over financial matters, 
and at the age of seventeen 
Bruce found himself alone in 
the world. He stuck doggedly 
to the task of educating himself 
and earning a living, and within 
a year he was graduated from 
preparatory school and entered 
college. At the University he 
found plenty of work to do to 
earn his expenses, but it was 
difficult for him to accumulate 
enough to pay for such luxuries 
as a journey into the mountains. 
He had no money, but he had 
a strong pair of legs. Moreover, he was used to hiking, 
for while his father and mother were still alive he had 
been a member of a Boy Scout Troop at Frankfort. He 
decided to walk to the mountains, and with a light pack, 
he possessed little to carry, he fared forth. 





A* a moderate pace it was a three days’ tramp to the 
Sun-down mountains and the valley in which Nanny 
Yerry lived. On the second day Bruce gained Humphry- 
ville, and the rolling foothills and the sight of the tree- 
clad heights beyond thrilled him. On the morning of the 
third day he started out with the pleasant realization that 
by late afternoon his journey would be finished. He set a 
stiff pace for himself all morning, and by noon time he 
was well into the mountains and was heading for the long 
winding wagon trail that led along the foot of the Sun- 
downs in the direction of Panther mountain and the valley 
that was his destination. 

He rested at noon and ate a substantial lunch, and at 
two o’clock took up his hike again. It was all steep 
climbing now, but Bruce did not mind. He swung on 
happily, and presently found himself in the company of a 
roaring mountain stream. Just ahead was a ford with a 
series of big stones dotting it, across which several none 
too substantial planks had been laid to serve as a foot 
bridge. 

As Bruce approached he noticed on the far side a tiny 
wisp of a girl in a red and white gingham dress, trying 
desperately to cross on the somewhat shaky planks. Little 
did he realize that she was hurrying to him as a messenger 
that up the trail death of a most horrible sort lurked 
waiting for him. Jenny Weaver, her child mind realizing 
that her daddy was about to commit a terrible crime and 
that moonshine whiskey had made him unreasonable, had 
taken the only means she knew to forestall him. She had 
rushed down the mountain trail hoping to find his intended 
victim and warn him. 

Bruce watched her efforts to cross as he hurried for- 
ward to help her. He could see that she was nervous and 
excited. She trod the rickety planks. One of the\planks 
shifted and began to slide. Bruce darted swiftly to- 
ward her. But before he could ‘reach the ford the little 
girl became panic-stricken and tried. to leap to another . 
board. Her foot slipped, and, with a cry of terror, she 
fell across another plank, balanced there for a moment, 
then rolled over and into the stream. The rushing current 
seized her and Bruce had a glimpse of red and white ging- 
ham and long golden hair whirling about in the stream as 
she was whirled downward between jagged boulders. 










































On came \ 

Bruce 

Yerry with 

the uncon- 

scious Jenny in 
his arms 


\ ITH a 
cry of 


assurance, he 
threw off his pack and raced 
down the bank. Ahead of 
her, down stream, he waded 
waist deep into the sucking, 
swirling current and plunged 
headlong after the soggy 
mass of red cloth and yellow 
hair that rushed by him. His 
hands closed upon the dress and then, 
with the child held securely, he began 
to battle his way back to shore. He 
struggled with all his strength against 
the rushing torrent of the mountain 
stream, but not before he was well 
nigh exhausted and had been bumped 
and tossed against several jagged 
boulders did he find a footing and drag 
the unconscious and half drowned little girl ashore. Gain- 
ing the bank, he laid her down and made a quick but care- 
ful examination. To his horror he discovered that one of 
her thin little legs had been broken when she had been 
hurled against a boulder by the stream. There was a cut 
on her head, too, from which blood trickled down. But, 
worst of all, her heart beat was but a flutter. Bruce knew 
he had to work fast to save her life. Thanks to his early 
scout training, he knew exactly how to proceed. 

Quickly he emptied her lungs of water. Then he ad- 
ministered artificial respiration. After fifteen minutes’ 
work he had the satisfaction of seeing a faint glow of 
color appear in the child’s cheeks and her eyelids fluttered 
and finally opened. She was breathing normally then. A 
little longer he worked and she was entirely out of danger, 
although still unconscious. 

Bruce felt that this was the best time to attempt to set 
the broken leg, because her dulled brain could not regis- 
ter the pain of joining the broken bones. Tearing his 
shirt into bandages, he cut several splints, and then, work- 
ing carefully, he joined the shattered ends. The extreme 
pain of tle operation aroused her for a moment, and she 
attempted to sit up, at the same time calling: 

“Git t’ stranger—git him an’ warn him of t’ rattler—t’ 
snake—up t’ trail—up—Oh!” 

The pain was so terrible that she cried out in agony and 
then went unconscious again. 

Bruce hardly heard her prattle, he was working so hard. 
Soon the leg was bound with splints. Then a bandage 
was applied to the cut on her head, after which he stood 
up and surveyed his work. 

“Poor little tot, you surely had a close call, but I 
guess you'll pull through all right. Can’t imagine whose 
youngster you are, but I guess if I tote you up the trail 
to the next house they will be able to identify you.” 

Stooping over, he gathered the bedraggled and still un- 
conscious child into his strong arms, crossed the ford and 
started up the trail, all unconscious of the fate that 
awaited him at the overhanging rock. Little Jenny, in 


spite of her valiant effort, 
had failed to carry her 
warning and Bruce Yerry 
was going, with almost 
happy step, toward a 
painful death. 


e IKE a cougar wait- 
"A ing at a ce-r tea’), 
big Jim Weaver crouch d 
on the top of a ledge of stone that rece 
ten feet over the trail along the foot cf 
Panther mountain. There was a grim- 
ness about him that was terr:Lic. Ath’s 
elbow was the biscuit tin, cover opened. 
In his strong hands was grasp-d a 
mountain rattler, held with thumb ard 
forefinger just behind its jaws so th. 
it could not fasten its fangs ixto his 
arm. Carefully he slid his becy for- 
ward so that he could reach over the 
rock and swing the snake just over the 
head of a passerby. A scragely mass 
of huckleberry bushes hid him from 
view from the trail, yet they were not 
thick enough to hamper his movement. 

Down the trail he caught the sound 
of some one coming up. He seemed to 
flatten himself as a panther does just 
before it springs. Slowly but carefully 
his hands worked forward. The angry 
snake shook the stump of its tail back 
and forth furiously, but not a sound of 
warning could it give 
with rattlers missing. 
Jim Weaver grinned 
and muttered: 

“In a few minutes 
you'll be free, yeh var- 
mint. Then yo’ kin 
do all t? damage yeh 
want.” 

On came Bruce 
Yerry, water soaked 
but happy, with the 
still unconscious Jen- 
ny in his arms. He 
trudged slowly up the 
hill, wondering the 
while how soon he 
would find a cabin at 
which to leave the 
helpless girl. 

Jim Weaver was as 
close to the edge of 
the rock as he dared 
get. His arms were all 
but hanging over. He 
could hear the crunch 
of the boy’s feet as he 
trod the stony and un- 
even mountain road. 
Tense and silent he waited. He could tell by the sound 
of the footfall that his victim, the last of the Yerrys, was 
slowly coming within reach. Bruce was twenty feet from 
the rock—now fifteen—now ten—step by step he moved 
toward it. Then he passed under it. 

The mountaineer slipped softly forward a few inches 
and reached over. The snake was held poised on the 
edge of the rock just over the boy’s head. Jim Weaver 
poked his head over just a little to make certain where 
the rattler would drop. He was on the point of opening 
his hands and freeing the serpent when he drew back with 
a gasp and swore. Just in time he had seen the strange 
bundle that Bruce Yerry was carrying in his arms. The 
red gingham dress and the golden hair he identified at 
once. Horror-stricken, he realized that he had all but 
dropped the rattler upon his own daughter whom he saw 
cuddled in the arms of his enemy. 


| the fraction of a second that was consumed as he 
drew back from the edge of the rock, his mind worked 
swiftly and his first thought was that Bruce Yerry, for 
his own protection, had captured little Jenny and was 
carrying her in his arms as a shield against a shot from 
ambush from a waiting Weaver. 

“T’ skunk. Ah’ll choke him to—Ow! Help!” 

Jim Weaver staggered to his feet and began clawing at 
the gray black coils of a rattler that was wound about his 
left arm with its fangs embedded in his biceps. In his 
moment of surprise at seeing Jenny he had forgotten the 
snake. He swore and cried out in horror, and his face 
went white. He staggered, reeled, clawed and yelled. His 
foot caught in a tangled berry vine. He stumbled, pitched 
forward, rolled over the edge of the huge rock and 
dropped to the roadway, just behind Bruce. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The boy turned and beheld a man rolling in agony in 
the dust of the trail. He saw, too, a big mountain 
rattler slip into the underbush at the ‘oad side. In an 
instant he knew what had happened. 

Hastily he put down his burden and ran to the aid of 
the man. Without a word he produced a clasp knife and 
slit the sleeve of the mountaineer’s coarse homespun shirt. 
Two blue-black marks and a red swelling stood out on the 
knotted muscle. Bruce applied his knife immediately and 
cut two deep slashes in the flesh. Next his belt was 
whisked off and bound about the arm above the wound to 
form a tourniquet. After that was secured he unhesi- 
tatinely applied his mouth to the wound and began suck- 
ing the poisoned blood from Jim Weaver’s arm. 


aps ten minutes the mountaineer sat in stupid silence 
watching the boy’s actions. He could not under- 
stand. He could not believe it true. Finally he raised 
the query: 

“Te yo’-all Bruce Yerry, Daws Yerry’s son?” 

Bruce looked startled and surprised. 

“Yes; how did you know?” he exclaimed. 

Jim Weaver did not answer. Instead he asked another 
question. 

‘“What fo’ did yo’-all come a traipsin’ up the trail with 
my Lttie gal in yore arms?” 

“Is she yours? Thank goodness I’ve found her parent 
then. She’s almost as badly off as you are. She has a 
broken leg, sir. She fell into the creek down the valley 
there and I just got her out in time to save her life, but 
not in time to save her from a broken limb. Tl help 
you get her home.” 

Jim Weaver looked more puzzled than ever. 

“Say, did yore daddy ever tell yo’ about t’ Weavers 
and t’ Yerrys, and how they used fer to fit each other? 
Well, I'm Jim Weaver. She’s a Weaver too.” He pointed 
to the huddled form of Jenny. 

“He mentioned something about a feud a long time 
ago,” replied Bruce, “ but he said it was ended and—well, 
he didn’t like to talk about it much. He said he was 
ashamed of the fact that he or his family had ever had a 
part in such a disgraceful and unlawful proceeding.” 

Jim Weaver swallowed hard. It took a long time for 
him to understand that Daws Yerry, former Hill Billy 
and one of a family of mountain fighters, should look 
upon a feud as a disgrace. A new light was beginning 
to dawn back in the dark and primitive brain. 

“Then yo’-all hain’t come back here t’ start things with 
us Weavers agin?” 


I* was Bruce’s turn to look surprised. Thought of a 
mountain feud had been farthest from his mind these 
years past. 

“I should say not. I, too, thought that feud was ended. 
Why, if’— 

Jim Weaver staggered to his feet and looked squarely 
into the eyes of the boy from the lowlands. Slowly he put 
out his uninjured hand. 

“Boy, thet feud is ended. Hit’s ended right year an’ 
now.’’ Bruce hesitated a moment, then gripped the hand 
of the former enemy of his family. 

“Well if this is the end then I’m mighty proud to be 
the last of the Yerrys. Tl bury the hatchet right now if 
it wasn’t buried before. But tell me what was the fight 
all about?” 

“What war hit about?” drawled the puzzled Jim 
Weaver as he stood there gripping the hand of Yerry. 
“Huh, Ah reckon hit war—er—ah—blest ef Ah knows. 
Seems t’ me hit war somethin’ about t’ stealin’ o’ a shoat 
but who stole hit Ah hain’t got no knowledge of.” 

Bruce looked the tall mountaineer in the eyes and a 
smile played about the corners of his mouth. 

“Don’t know who stole the pig or when it was taken, 
yet you've been fighting about it for years. Doesn’t that 
strike you as being sort of a fool thing to do?” 

Jim Weaver scowled. He seemed to resent the sug- 
gestion implied by the word fool. But slowly the threaten- 
ing look faded from his face and he began to grin. Sud- 
denly he began to see beyond the narrow ideas of the 
mountain folk. 

“Reckon none of us has ever looked at it that-a-way. 
We jist been fittin’ each other an’ not carin’ much what 
fer. But hit looks kind o’ different to me now an’—well 
this here feud is ended and I reckon they won’t be another 
fer a long time. Say yore a-goin’ up t’ Nanny Yerry’s, 
be yo’? Well, Ah reckon ol’ Nanny’s just t’ one to take 
care o’ my gal whilst that air leg’s a mendin’. Ah hain’t 
sot eyes on Nanny in years, but Ah reckon tain’t no 
reason why Ah shouldn’t pay her a visit. She’s a-goin’ 
t’ hev some doin’s down thet-a-way Thursday, hain’t she? 
Thanksgivin’ Day, er somethin’ er ruther. Reckon Ah 
knows where Ah kin git a ol’ gobbler er two t’ hep out. 
Ah git t’ ol’ squirrel gun out. Hit more fittin’ fer t’ shoot 
turkeys with than humin bein’s, an’ that’s a fack. Son, 
we'll make hit Thanksgivin’ fer sartin, an’ they woun’t be 
no moonshine whiskey flowin’, nether.” 
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Mumps 


T HINGS ain’t always what they seem. That saying’s 
so old it’s bald-headed and going on crutches. Well, 
maybe. I reckon something like it must have been 

in Adam’s mind after he’d gone an’ bit into the 
apple. But it’s one of them remarks that plumb hits the 
bullseye an’ always will no matter how hard you try to 
figure out ways to put it different. 

Not that we was thinking of anything like that. Bob 
was wearing out a grouch in which I done my best to help, 
being a cheerful guy by nature with no love for sour looks 
or snappy remarks. Dutch Pete sat by putting in a word 
about once in ten minutes to show he hadn’t dozed off. 
The strange lad had stepped inside, an’ I didn’t blame him 
considerin’ the way he’d had his head snapped off. 

Bob was wagon boss of the Lazy X, who’d come over to see 
how I was making out with the new shipping pen down at the 
corral. Anyhow, that’s the excuse he gave for showing up, 
though I suspicioned there was something else milling around 
in his brain. He’d broke his saddle girth and been held up 
on the trail till he was near broiled, which didn’t improve 
his temper a whole lot. But after he’d taken the edge off 
on the kid from Oklahoma, and cooled down a bit in the 
shade, he began to get human again. 

'It wasn’t long before I got a glimpse of the other thing 
that was on his mind. It was Socks. To tell the truth I 
wasn’t a whole lot surprised. Socks had been a mighty sore 
point with Bob for quite some time, and I’d been sort of 
expecting him to open up on the subject. You know 
there’s nothing makes a man so sore as being done on a horse 
deal. For a full week after Bob was fooled into buying 
that brone from Josey Maria over to the Circle Bar, there 
wasn’t any living with him. 

You couldn’t blame him so much, at that. The beast 
was a pretty a bit of horseflesh as you’d want to see; roan 
with white feet and trimmings, and a crinkly mane and tail. 
Innocent looking, too. To see him you’d think it would be 
one easy snap to walk up and throw your leg over him. 
And so it was, only staying on was something altogether 
different. He was a right good example of what I was 
telling you a while back—things not being what they seem, 
and Bob didn’t wise up till too late. 


E was a good cow man but bashful when it come to 
breaking brones. I wouldn’t go so far as to say he 
was scared of ’em. He just didn’t want to take a chance 
of making an exhibition of himself before the boys. You 
see, he was the kind who never seems to get in wrong, and 
he’d got a mite swelled up and airy on that account. Only 
for this I liked him fine, but it sure is horrible aggravating 
to meet up with a chap who always draws the right card 
out of the deck, and the boys all felt the same way. They 
just naturally relished seeing him in a hole for once, and 
when he come around with his bronc-bustin’ proposition not 
one of ’em would lift a finger because of wanting to see how 
he’d pull out of it alone. 

From the first I saw what he was working around to, but 
I didn’t take any*hints. At last he got tired and blurted 
out sort of sharp: 

“Say, Jim, what’s to prevent your 
taking hold of that brone of mine and 
knocking some of the snort out of him? 
I'll give ten bones to the man who 
breaks him.” 

“Who? Me?’ I says, just as if I 
hadn’t seen it coming for a good five 
minutes. ‘“Gee-whiz!”’ I says. “I’m 
surprised at you, Bob, thinking I’d take 
the company’s time for private business.” 

“You don’t have to do it on the 
company’s time,” he says, right sharp. 
“There’s plenty of chances after you 
quit work.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “but I ain’t going 
to have the boss think I’m loafing on 
the job. I got troubles enough of my / 
own with that blooming pen.” 

This was spreading it on pretty thick, \” 
but Bob didn’t seem to notice. He was 
getting peevish again, and begun some 
further argument about how I'd ought 
to help him out which I didn’t take 
much notice of because of the Oklahoma 
kid, who’d come out on the porch again 
and was standing by twiddling his 
fingers. Bob seen him, too, and stop- 
ing his own talk, he twists around in his 
chair and scowls up at the lad. 

“Well?” he snaps, in a nasty way 
he’s got which has started more than one 
scrap around the bunk houses, “Any- 
thing we can do for you?” 

The lad stops twiddling his fingers and 
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“I can’t ride no bronc to-day,” said Bill 
kind of relieved like, “T got the Mumps” 


steps up. “I was 
just wondering if 
maybe there was a 
chance for a job 
over to your out- 
fit,” he says. 

Bob laughed—one 
of those sneering 
kind that never adds 
much to a Guy’s 
popularity. ‘‘ Job?” 
he says, “What at? 
There ain't no 
sheep on the Lazy 
X ranch.” 


N° being a cow 

man, may be 
you ain’t aware that 
herding sheep is just about the last stage of degredation 
you can drop to. Anyhow, so it is, and there ain’t a man 
in the outfit who wouldn’t start something good and proper 
on being handed a remark like Bob’s. But it didn’t seem 
to bother this kid much. 

“T didn’t s’pose there was,’’ he says, innocent-like. “I’m 
more used to cattle.” 

While he was talking I set there looking him over. He 
was a big gawk of a lad not more than nineteen or so, and 
fat? Mama! He had a round, moon face with eyes set 
down sort of hasty-like on each side of his nose like currents 
in a dough cake, and a right simple expression that was 
almost foolish. Somehow he seemed a whole lot fatter and 
more simple looking than when I’d noticed him first; though 
to be sure I hadn’t had more than a dozen words with him 
hardly, he riding up not five minutes ahead of Bob. And 
then, as I was taking in a few of the lad’s points I’d missed 
before, a perfectly good idea whirled in and caught my 
attention. 

“A cow man, eh?’ I says, making haste to sidetrack the 
roar I seen coming from Bob. “I kinda thought you might 
be from your looks.” And I let loose a pleasant, friendly 
grin. 

I’ve got one of them nice, trusting, open faces which has 
been a lot of use to me one way or another. That grin 
fetched him. He perked up wonderful and began to look 
real animated. 

“You've hit it,” he says: 
all of three years.’’ 

“Ever break any broncs?” I asks, casual-like. 

“You bet!” he says, almost boastful. Seems his name 
was Bill. “I ain’t done nothing else hardly in six months. 
They’re meat to me.” 
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He’d broke his saddle girth and 
been held up on the trail 


“T’ve been around cattle for 


AY! It was working out even better than I’d hoped. 

I kept one side of my face pleased and interested while 

I was winking the off eye at Bob. After all, he ain’t such a 

bad sport when he forgets to tote along them superior ways 

of his. He’s terrible keen for a joke, too, so long as it isn’t 

on him, and this time I reckon he saw 

a chance to duck out of the limelight. 

Anyhow, he didn’t lose any time 

smoothing out his face and whirling 
into the conversation. 

“Ain’t that lucky?” he says. “I 
was just remarking to my friend that 
I'd like to meet up with somebody 
who’d break a brone I’ve got. I'll 
give you ten dollars to do it proper.” 

Ever seen one of them toy balloons 
go to pot when you poke a pin through 
it? Of course. Well, that was the 
sort of way Bill’s boastfulness leaked 
out of him. His chin sagged and he 
stood for a minute staring at the toe 
of one boot. 

“Hum !’ he says at last, kind of quiet. 
“T don’t know about that. Can I see 
him first ?”’ 

“Sure!” savs Bob. ‘Won’t take a 
minute. He’s right down in the corral.” 

Bill didn’t seem awful rejoiced, but 
he couldn’t very well pull out now, so 
we got up and mosied down the trail. 
I tried to brace him up by telling him 
Socks wasn’t so bad, and how I’d have 
done the job myself only for having 
too much other work on hand. The 
kid didn’t say much, but when westruck 
the corral with Socks standing in a 
corner, head down and looking dead 
gentle, he perked up a bit. 

“Well,” he says pretty soon, “he 








don’t look awful wild. 
if I ain’t too stiff.” 

“Stiff?” says Bob; wrinkling up ‘his forehead. 

“Yes, stiff and soré in'the ‘legs. Don’t you all ever get 
that way from riding?” - ‘ 

Bob swallowed hard and looked at me. “Not often,” 
he says. “Reckon I don’t ride far enough. Well, I’m 
going back to ‘the ranch, bit I’ll be in tomorrow after 
dinner. - Maybe you'll be able ‘to ride him then. So long.”’ 

He was off before you could say Jack Robinson. 

Next morning Bill was so stiff he could hardly move. 
It was like a good many other afflictions, though—lots 
worse when he was; thinking about it. Once or twice out 
in the corral it went, away altogether, but after dinner it 
settled down powerful ' bad: 

About half-past.one Bob rode up with Alkali and Long 
Tom and three fellows from town. The news had circu- 
lated: all right.. Of course, Bill was too stiff to ride. I 
could have told ’em that hours before only I wanted.to see 
how they’d take it. It was right amusing. For a minute 
Bob was mad enough to relish tacks, but he managed to 
choke it down pretty quick. 

“Of course, if you can’t ride, you can’t,” he says a mite 
sarcastic. ‘Only if you want to back out just let me know 
so I-can get somebody else.” 

“N-o,” says Bill, kind of holding onto his words the way 
he had. “I ain’t aiming to back down. I'll break him all 
right when I ain’t so stiff.’ 


; 4 
I-reckon I might try him tomorrow 


_— didn’t wait for anything more. He wasn’t good at 

bottling up his feelings and it must have been some 
aggravating to come all the way from the ranch for nothing, 
not to speak of the guying he’d get from the boys for not 
pulling off the circus he’d promised. 

Bill seemed to be feeling all right at supper, though he 
did screw up his face over some pickles I’d bought special. 
I didn’t think much about it then, though. To tell the truth 
I was plumb weary of setting there making talk and getting 
back nothing but small change, so I left him to clear up and 
took a sneak for the metropolis. 

There was quite a crowd hanging around the hotel porch 
and all of ’em busy talking about the new greenhorn and 
how Socks would make a bum out of him in two shakes if 
he only got the chance. 

When Bill got up next morning there was a bulge on his 
face that caught my attention right away. Seemed kind 
of unwholesome to go to bed with a lump of gum in his 
mouth, but everybody has their own tastes. Pretty soon 
he says to me: 

“Got any gum, Jim? I’m all out.” 

“Gum?’’ I says. ‘Gee-whiz! You put any more in 
your mouth and you'll choke to death.” 

He looked sort of puzzled. “TI ain’t got nothing in my 
mouth,” he says. 

“You ain’t?” I says. 
with your face?” 

With that he puts one hand up and feels his cheek all 
puffed out, and you never seen such a surprised lad in your 
life. For all of a minute he stood there feeling. Then he 
walked over and squinted at himself in a bit of glass stuck 
up on the wall. 


“Then what in blazes is the matter 


“Jiminy crickets!’ he says, turning around. “It’s the 
mumps!’ 
“Mumps?” I says, edging away. “Murder! Keep 


away from me, then. I ain’t hankering to catch it—not a 
mite.” 

We worked all morning in the pen, him on one side and me 
on the other. I watched him pretty ~ ose, trying to figure 
out whether the mumps was real, or just another way of 
putting off the evil moment. About noon Bob showed up 
with quite a bunch of boys. 

“Well,” he says to Bill, thinking like I had that the bulge 
on his face was a chaw or something, “feeling strong today ?” 








“T can’t ride no brone today,” says Bill, kind of relieved- 
like. “I got the mumps.” 

“The deuce you say!" says Bob. 
do with riding ?”’ 

“T wouldn’t dast,”’ says Bill. “It might bust or some- 
thing. Maybe it'll be better tomorrow or next day.”’ 

There was a little more argument, but Bob was afraid 
of putting it too strong, for fear the kid would throw up the 
job altogether, and after a bit they rode off, as disgusted a 
bunch of cow men as you’d want to see. When I drilled up 
to the hotel that night they were cussing Bill out something 
horrible for a blooming quitter and a whole lot more I 
wouldn't like to repeat. 


“What's that got to 


ELL, sir, that kid kept up the racket for three days. 

After the first one Bob didn’t dare to come around 
for fear of letting loose and queering the job. So he told me 
to send word when Bill made up his mind to get busy. 
Naturally, all this backing and filling made the boys dead 
sure the kid was scart. 

It was that same night I got into an altercation with Bob 
and played the fool more or less. Not being able to speak 
his mind to Bill seemed to have wore on him like an ingrow- 
ing sore. The fellows were beginning to josh him, too, a 
whole lot more than he relished, and that evening he was 
running down the kid in terms too scandalous to mention. 

After a bit his talk begun to get me sort of riled. Working 
together like we'd been, I’d come to think some more of the 
lad than I did at first. He was willing enough and had 
been considerable help, and now and then he’d let fall 
something or other that made me think he mightn’t be such 
a bad sort after all, especially when he’d knocked up against 
the world a little more. 

“What's the good of roaring around at him 
like this?” Isays to Bob, when I'd got plumb 
sick of hisgab. ‘He don’t have to break that 
old brone of yours, does he?” 

_ “Oh, is that so?” Bob snaps back, glad 
enough, I reckon, to have somebody to talk 
to instead of at. “Well, that hunk o’ sour 
dough wouldn't ride that there 
hoss . for twenty times that 
amount,”’ he snapped disgustedly. 

“No!” I asks kind of sour-like, 
“Well offer him two hundred and 
see if he won't call your bluff.” 

“Aw, tell him yer-self. Say 
I think he’s a quitter an’ wouldn’t 
ride Socks for two hundred bones. 

Bet he crawls.” 41 

“T'll tell him an’ I bet you get “ ¢ 
a come back.” X 

I said it nasty like, but I wasn’t 
so blamed sure of Bill at that. 

I just couldn't see Bob puff up so 
high and mighty. 

For a minute he didn’t seem 
too terrible pleased at being took up. Maybe the 
thought come to him of the hole he’d be in if he should 
happen to lose. But he perked up quick enough, an’ 
snapped out, ‘Go ahead, tell him.” 

Next day Bill and I was working on the pen as 
usual. Bill’s mumps didn’t look any better and I 
kind of suspicioned they never would be, or if they 
did, something else would turn up. 

“Ain’t you never going to ride that horse, Bill?” 

I says after a while. 

“Sure I am!” he says, being bold enough in his 
talk, though awful backward about doing anything. 

“Well,” says I, “the boys is gettin’ sort o’ dis- 
gusted with you. Bob says you're a quitter. Says 
you wouldn’t ride that hoss no how. He says he’d 
give two hundred to see you try, being sure of course 
you ain’t got the nerve.”’ 

“What—he offered two hundred dollars,” .says Bill. 
You know the way a fellow bristles up when he’s afraid his 
bluff’s going to be called. “Huh! TI’ll take him up.” 

I fetched a laugh. I couldn’t help it, thinking how he’d 
been trying to kid himself along for the last few days. 

For a good long minute he just stood looking at me. 
“Them two hundred bones is mine,’ he said slow-like, 
and without another word he turned around and went. 

He hardly let a peep out of him that afternoon. After 
supper he fidgetted around and finally told me he was 
going to ride tomorrow, mumps or no mumps. Funny 
thing, but he seemed so kind of worried that I tried to get 
him to wait over a bit, not wanting, somehow, to have 
him made a fool of. But he wouldn’t budge, and when I 
spread the news that night I could see the boys was going 
to make a regular field day of it. 


X\ EXT morning Bill’s mumps was gone. His face was 
. flat as a pancake and hardly sore, he told me. It 
didn't seem to give him any particular pleasure, though. 
He looked as if he’d been dragged through a steam roller. 
If anybody ever had a case of cold feet, I’d say it was him. 
He tried to throw a bluff he was dead anxious to ride, but 


it didn’t deceive me not nary one little bit. 

We hadn’t more than done dinner when a big bunch of 
fellows came loping down the trail. There must have been 
twenty-five or thirty of them with Bob in the lead. 

“Well,” he says, as he pulled up at the door, “I see your 
mumps is gone. There ain’t anything else the matter, I 
hope,” he adds, kind of sarcastic. 

“N-o,” says Bill. “If I got to ride him, I may as well 
do it now.” 

He looked so blamed miserable and unhappy that even 
Bob seemed a mite sorry for him. “Let’s get at it, then,” 
he says. “I'll have him saddled up for you.” 

Socks was never a hard cavuse to rope and saddle; he 
most always held back his dev:ltry till you was on his back. 
Alkali and Long Tom did the trick in nogtime, with Bill 
watching ’em from the gate. 

“Will you ride him in the corral oroutside ?”’ Bobasks him. 

“Outside, I reckon,” says Bill in a quavering voice. 
“Then I won’t get squeezed against the fence.” 

I saw Bob give a look at Alkali and roll up his eyes. As 
for me—I felt sorry for Bill. Nobody but a fool would 
think of trying to break a brone out on the open range. 

It took some manoeuvering to get Socks through the 
gate, but he was out at last, ears pricked up and eyes rolling 


a bit. Bill walked over to him slow and dragging his feet, 
as if he’d rather be most anywhere else but there. He took 
the bridle reins sort of awkward 


the saddle like 
of a greenhorn. 


and climbed into 
the worst kind 
And then— 

Let me _ ask 
Did you ever 
old condemned 
















you something. 
see one of them 
fire horses hitched 


Then Socks starts in to sun his sides, pitching first to one 
side and then to the o'her, and so quick it was 
one continuous performance. 


to a peddling car—spavined, stumbling, moping along as if he 
was just about alive and no more? Sure, you have. And 
maybe you’ve happened along when an alarm went off like 
I did in Fort Worth last winter. Gee-whiz! With the 
first toot of the whistle that paralyzed old scout gave one 
jump that near yanked the driver off his seat. Then he lit 
out down the street like a two-year old, head up, mane 
flying and folks falling over themselves to get out of his 
way. He wasn’t the same animal at all, and it’s a funny 
thing, but as I looked at Bill it was that old horse that 
come into my mind. 

Something seemed to slip off the kid like taking off a coat. 
The minute he hit the saddle his back stiffened and his feet 
went into the stirrups like greased lightning. All in the 
same breath he had the reins twisted around one hand and 
in the other was a quirt—hanged if I know where it came 
from! But the queerest thing was his face. It didn’t 
seem fat at all. It was hard around the mouth and chin, 
and full of nerve and grit; his eyes looked like most anything 
else on earth than raisins stuck in a lump of sourdough. 
Stung? Mama! The lad had sure put one over on the 
whole crowd. He certainly could ride! 


BOYS’ LIFE 


| = a shot Socks dropped his head and began to pitch. 
In half a minute he did about six of ’em, jumping up 
in the air and coming down, legs stiff and spread out, with 
a jolt that would near knock your teeth out. But it didn’t 
bother Bill a speck. He sat there like he was in a rocking 
chair, body loose, legs tight, not even his spurs hung in. 

Then Socks began to get mad. He shook his head 
vicious and let a screach out of him. Then he starts in to 
sun his sides, pitching first to one side and then to the other, 
and so quick it was one continuous performance. But it 
didn’t work. 

To see the faces of that bunch you’d have died in convul- 
sions. They’d come out for a happy afternoon of joy to 
watch a guy be made a fool of, and they wasn’t getting it, 
not a mite. Some of ’em looked most as foolish as Bill had 
a minute before. 

Finding that pitching didn’t turn the trick, Socks flopped 
down and rolled over. The kid was off like a cat and on 
again when he got up. The beast started to run, bucking 
with every jump, but if Bill had been a leach he couldn’t 
of stuck on tighter. 

That old brone was some mad and getting worse by the 
minute. He was rolling his eyes and snorting fit to beat 
anything I ever seen, and he kept bucking harder. A 
bad horse has more tricks in his bag than a couple of grizzlies 
and Socks wouldn’t run second to none of them. He was 
bad clean through, and he showed it. He’d buck so hard 
you'd think he was going to snap hisself in half, then he’d 
stop sudden like and come down with all four planted stiff. 
He’d sulk, too, with his ears back or he’d reach around and 
try to get his nasty yellow teeth into Bill’s leg. Then, when 
he thought he had Bill off his guard he’d start in with a snort 
and buck and buck and buck some more. He’d spin 
around like a top, rare up on his hind legs fit to drop over 
back, flop down on his side and roll and kick hoping to pin 
Bill under him and. crush him to death, but not one of his 
mean crazy tricks ever fooled that boy for one minute. 

Well, Socks went through every blessed trick he knew 
and he sure had one dandy repetory. But at the 
end of twenty minutes the kid was still in the 
saddle and the horse beginning to get wore out. 
Then Bill takes a hand. He dug his spurs in and 
laid on that quirt till Socks had to go whether he 
wanted to or not. Off they went over the range 
a mile or so; back again, around the corrall three or 
four times, and at last, when he was pulled up in 
front of the bunch, that brone stood like a lamb, 
head hanging, puffing and snorting like a switch 
engine—plumb done up. I felt almost sorry for 
that mean tempered old horse. He’d been his 
own boss so long and had the under holt, so to 
speak, on everything and everybody who’d 
tackled him so far, and now to see him licked to a 
frazzle—timmed to a fare-ye-well, as the saying 
goes, made me sort of sympathetic towards him, 
though goodness knows why, for I ain’t got no 
feelings for a bad horse, no how. 

Bill didn’t show any signs of wear and tear. 
“Well, he’s broke, I reckon,” he says to Bob, 
who was standing there pretty near all in between 
temper and surprise. “How about that two 
hundred dollars you was bent on tossin’ away the 
—. other day?” 

“Suffering Peter!’ growls Bob. “I wish I’d 
stuck to the ten dollar proposition. You sure 
called my bluff.” ‘“Say,’’ he says, swallowing his 
mad a little, “where in all creation did you learn 
to ride?” 

Bill grinned, and I wondered what on Sam Hill 
ever gave me the notion that he was silly looking. 

“Over at the Matadores,” he says. - 

“The Matadores!”’ says Bob, sort of gasping. 

“Murder! You don’t mean to tell me you’re—Bronco 
Bill?” 

The Matadores is the biggest outfit in New Mexico, and 
Bronco Bill, for all he’s only twenty-one or so, has a reputa- 
tion for breaking brones second to none in the southwest. 
When the kid nodded, somebody snickered, and Bob got 
red as a beet. 

“T thought you said you was from Oklahoma,”’ he says, 
sneering. 

“T was visiting my folks,’’ says the lad, quiet and pleasant 
“T’ll be on my way back to the outfit as soon as I pack my 
war sack.” 

Back in the shack he opened up a little more to me, 
though. It was as I’d suspicioned. He’d been a mite riled 
over the way Bob treated him at first and when the chance 
came to put one over on him he took it. He’d been layin’ 
back for Bob to make just such a fool proposition as he did. 
While telling me this he was packing his bed, and when he 
shook the blankets something fell out of them and rolled 
across the floor. It was a round piece of wood, flat on one 
side and whittled round and smooth on the other like a. big 
slice off the side of an apple. 

“What the duece is this?’ I says, picking it up. Bill 
looked at me and grinned. 

“That’s the mumps,” he says. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


On The Brink of Disaster 


aged nineteen, held the five-foot fish-tail drill, down 
on the battered head of which Bartholomew Hyde, 
striker, was raining twenty blows a minute with his 
eight-pound sledge. The hot iron almost burned Glenn’s 
bare hands, as he turned the steel slightly on its rebound 
from each clanging blow. 


Sire on an empty dynamite-box, Glenn Bulkeley, 


By Albert W. Toleman 
Illustrated by Herbert Mathews 


up on the heated air, remained to tell of the avalanche and 
the explosion. The quarry pit was strewn with wreckage. 





The boys were working alone on 
the eastern wall of the Old Gore 
limerock quarry, twenty feet from 
its top and ten times as much from 
its bottom, on a ledge about forty 
feet long and seven feet wide in its 
broadest part. They had nearly 
finished drilling the last of seven 
holes close to the bluff; by means of 
these they hoped to blow off the 
entire ledge and open a fresh head 
of blue rock. All other work at the 
Old Gore had been suspended for a 
week. 

Klang! Klang! Klang! 

The broiling July sun beat fiercely 
down on the young quarrymen. 
Even their broad-brimmed straw 
hats afforded little shelter. Rills of 
perspiration streamed down Hyde’s 
red face and his knotty-muscled 
arms, burned and brown below the 
quarter-sleeve of his faded blue 
jersey. He stopped a moment to 
breathe. 

“What’s the time, Glenn?” 

Bulkeley consulted his watch. 

“Only a quarter-hour to noon! 
Shan’t I spell you?” 

“No use heating your blood! 
I'll be through in ten minutes. But 
say! Isn’t this a scorcher? Must 
be a hundred degrees!” 

“All that, and more,’”’ answered 
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his mate. 

Lifting the drill, he spooned 
out the hole for the last time. 
Presently the sledge began ringing again on the broomed-out 
iron. 

Klang! Klang! Klang! 

Twenty-five feet away near the other end of the ledge 
hung the rope by which they had descended. Near it lay an 
unopened box, containing fifty pounds of dynamite. As 
soon as hole seven had been drilled deep enough, the entire 
battery was to be loaded and fired. 

Klang! Klang! Klang! 

Again and again Hyde sent the sledge smashing down 
with all his strength. A few blows more would do it. Klang! 


N a sudden Glenn, who sat facing the dangling rope, 

imagined he saw a thread-like crack run quickly from 

hole to hole. A thrill of alarm stabbed him. No! That 

couldn’t be. His eyes, heavy with heat, flew wide open, and 

focused on the row of black openings, splashed with sun- 
baked, bluish mud. 

Horror! It was a crack. And widening! 

Glenn got control of his vocal chords and muscles at the 
same second. Dropping the drill, he sprang up with a yell. 

“Bart! Bart! Back! She’s going!” 

Hyde needed no second warning; for already the rock was 
settling. His cry of terror mingled with Glenn’s, as he let 
go his sledge and flattened himself against the bluff beside 
his mate. 

Crack! Grind! 

Under their very feet the ledge split and fell away, 
thousands of tons of rock. With it went drill and sledge, 
water-pail, fuse-coil and dynamite boxes, empty and full. 
Their broad-brimmed straw hats, knocked off, as they 
pressed their heads back, scaled down through the glassily 
undulating air. 

It takes only a forty-pound blow to explode dynamite; 
and the full box had two hundred feet to fall. Glenn and 
Bart held their breaths. 

A thunderous, ear-splitting roar! The cliff quivered. A 
torrid hurricane swept up past their faces, mingled with a 
voleanic discharge of rocky fragments, amidst which they 
could dimly discern their scaling hats, battered, riddled, 
shapeless. 

Then for thirty seconds the torrent that had rushed 


upward whizzed back in a deadly rain. At last the echoes ° 


died; the rolling dust-clouds settled; and only the smell 
of powdered rock and the sickish fumes of dynamite, floating 


Minute after minute dragged by. 


Bareheaded in the burning sun, outstretched hands 
clutching at the little unevennesses and cervices on the hot 
bluff, heels jammed back hard and toes projecting over 
the abyss, striker and drillman came to themselves and 
dared to breathe once more. They stood on a’ narrow 
shelf, left inside the line of holes. The ledge, jarred loose 
by their drilling, had split off along a hidden seam, without 
waiting for the dynamite. Three yards to Glenn’s left, not 
an inch of foothold remained; from there almost to the 
dangling rope, twenty-five feet to Bart’s right, the width of 
the rock varied from six to eleven inches and then shrank 
suddenly to nothing. Close beyond the rope a section 
thirty inches broad jutted sharply out from the cliff. 

There were a few moments of silence. Doubting the 
reality of their escape, almost afraid to speak, the boys 
stood motionless, plastered like flies against the sheer wall, 
twenty feet up, two hundred down. Hyde spoke first; his 
voice was tremulous and husky. 

“What’ll we do, Glenn?” 

“Reach the rope,—if we can.” 


ILENCE again. The rope hung more than eight yards 
away. On that perilous path a single false step, the 
slightest loss of equilibrium, meant death. Bart stood 
nearer the rope. He did not move toward it; and Glenn 
did not feel like urging him. 

The rock roasted their backs. The sun, almost directly 
overhead, turned the pit into a seething cauldron of hot, 
ascending air. A sharp pain was boring through Glenn’s 
temples. 

““How’s your head, Bart?” 

“Splitting!” 

“So’s mine! It’s that dynamite. What d’you say? 
Shall we try for the rope?” 

“Don’t dare to move my feet. 
this shelf might break off.”’ 

From the town a mile distant sounded a medley of bells 
and whistles. It was noon. 

“Jim Palmer’s coming about one,’ 
we stand it an hour?” . 

“Guess we'll have to. But isn’t this sun awful!’ 

Minute after minute dragged by. The fierce heat beat 
pitilessly on their bare heads. Down from the fields above 
drifted the rich, heavy fragrance of grass and flowers. Bees 
hummed over; locusts wound their shrill horns; swallows 


Looks as if the edge of 
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said Glenn. “Can 





swooped twittering through the deep chasm between the 
quarry walls. Glenn’s throat was parched. 

“Wish I had a drink of water,” he said. 

“Same here,” agreed Bart. 

The heat was fast becoming unendurable. The boys’ 
faces were burned red. Glenn’s blood ran at fever heat. 
Great throbs of pain pulsed through 
his head. His brain seemed to be 
boiling. 

Belcher’s sardine factory whistled 
grimly. Half past twelve! Bart’s 
endurance had reached its limit. 

“T can’t stand this thirty minutes 
more,” he complained. ‘It’s the 
rope or the quarry for me!” % 

“T guess you're right, Bart,” 
assented Glenn. ‘But be careful.” 

Sliding his right heel a few inches 
sidewise, Bart drew his left up to it. 
Glenn did the same. At a snail’s 
pace they moved toward the dang- 
ling rope. The backs of their heels 
scraped against the cliff; their toes 
projected over the fresh edge of the 
shelf; now and then little fragments 
split off under their weight. Here 
the wall behind them retreated 
slightly, and they breathed more 
freely; again, it bulged forward, 
threatening their equilibrium. A 
half-inch slant might mean the dif- . 
ference between life and death. 


LENN could see that Bart was 
weakening; the terrible heat 
was beginning to tell on his brain. 
His sun-burned face wore the look 
of a tortured animal. His scorched 
lids drooped over his heavy eyes. 
He dragged his feet more and more 
slowly. Glenn himself was nearly 
as bad. Bands of scarlet fire 
flamed before his dazzled sight. 
Throbs of pain, violentas theexplos- 
ions of a gasoline engine, racked his head almost to bursting. 
The ledge shrank to five scant inches. Bart stopped in 
despair. 

“No use! We can’t get any further!” 

It looked as if his words were true. Glenn’s courage 
sank to zero. But it rose again, as he noted that fortunately 
the cliff at this point sloped slightly back. Only a little, but 
enough to give him hope. 

“Keep going, Bart!’ he urged. 

He dropped his hand encouragingly on Bart’s shoulder; 
and the despairing lad again began shuffling onward, inch by 
inch. Glenn watched him in an agony of dread. He dared 
not hurry him; yet neither did he dare allow him to stop.: At 
last they were past the narrow place, and the shelf grew a 
little broader. 

Haltingly Bart dragged on, eyes half-closed, veins swollen, 
face beet-red. He replied slowly and thickly in monosyllables 
to his friend’s entreaties; only the pressure of Glenn’s hand 
kept him in motion. On they inched through a nightmare, 
not of gloom, but of sun. And the worst lay ahead: just 
before the rope the shelf narrowed abruptly to nothing. 

Two or three inches from the point where the ledge 
cut off, Glenn stopped Bart. The latter stood as if in a 
dream, eyes shut, swaying slightly. Less than a foot from 
his finger-tips dangled the rope; and right beyond it jutted 
out thé unfalled portion of the ledge. Pee 

“Catch the rope, Bart,’’ exhorted Glenn. 
it easy!”’ Bart did not open his eyes. 

“T can’t,” he muttered dully. 





/ 
“You can do 


A YELL rang out from across the quarry. It was Jim 
Palmer, the foreman. 

“Hold on a little longer, boys!” he cried. “TI’ll get you!” 

He ran like mad toward them round the quarry-top. 

“Don’t give up, Bart!” begged Glenn. “Jim’s coming!” 

Bart made no reply. His hands dropped limply; his 
knees buckled; his body slumped outward. There was but 
one thing for Glenn to attempt; if he failed, it would mean 
quick death for them both. 

Planting his right foot firmly, he flung himself through the 
air outside Bart, and gripped the rope with his left hand; at 
the same instant his left foot found a solid restingplace on 
the unfallen ledge. With his bent right arm he caught Bart’s 
swaying body, and swept him in toward safety. 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Lost Treasures of Buccaneers 


\ Y AST is the amount of money and treasures which have 
been lost during the period of the Great War. But 

a vaster amount lie today where men of past cen- 

turies have lost or buried it. Nowhere does more 

wealth await the seeker than in the Spanish Main; where 
treasures were cached for safety from invaders; where 
millions were concealed by pirates and buccaneers; and many 
a great galleon, the argosies of Spain, freighted with wealth 
from the Indies ‘and the Philippines, and precious metals 
from the mines of Central and South’ America, sank in 
shallow waters either through the force of tempest or the 
attack of raiders and privateers. Governors often hid the 
treasures of a city to save them; bishops and priests cached 
wonderful solid gold altars, railings and vessels to keep 
them safe; and the sea adventurers planted theirs in security 
on some lone islet. And, as often, too, the governors were 
captured or slain, the bishops and priests suffered similar 
fates, and the sea adventurers disappeared, never to return. 
Hundreds of millions of pounds 


E>. worth have been recovered. But, 
ub . ° 
. even at this day, the sums remain- 


































































ing unfound almost stagger the 
imagination. Some of it seems so 
easy to recover that one might go 
and almost put one’s hand on it. 
Some require digging, and draining, 
diving and _ searching. 
Some will be discovered 
only through the merest 
chance as the clues are 

| too vague. 
ae Among the last are the 
two gigantic chests of the 
Cacafuego or Our Lady of 
the Conception, that Drake 
captured in 1578, when 
in the latitude of Quito. 


By Patrick Vaux 


Decoration by Forrest Orr 


The memoirs of Nuna Silva, her pilot, assert that each 
of the huge coffers, which broke loose and fell into the 
sea as the precious freight was being transshipped to the 
Pelican, or Golden Hinde, as she is also called, contained 
a hundredweight of gold bars and immense store of pearls, 
emeralds, and diamonds, together with gold nuggets in 
indefinite quantity. According to his statement, and he was 
an eyewitness of the extraordinary incident, it happened in 
a little harbour of Cano Island off the coast of what was then 
termed Nicaragua, but now is the coast of Costa Rica. 
Now, the only harbour of Cano is a cove on the west side, 
charted to have a hard bottom and shallow water. Some 
one ought to be able to recover these two chests’ contents 
with a few days’ work in a diving outfit. Putting the 
value of the treasure trove, as Nuna Silva reckoned it, over 
£1,500,000 awaits recovery from the shallows in Cano 
harbour. 

Among the fairly clear records of concealed treasure are 
those of three which baulked the enterprise of the great 
buccaneer, Sir Henry Morgan. All of them are recoverable 
and show no more difficulties than these hoards which have 
been retrieved here and there throughout the East and 
West Indies. 

In August, 1667, Morgan led his buccaneers against 
Nuevitas, the port of Peurto del Principe. The governor 
hearing of his coming, hastily gathered the treasures and 
valuables in the city, estimated at several million pounds, 
and sent them a short distance in-land on mule trains in 
charge of some six very trusted men. The hoard was 
cached in the narrow defile leading down from the table- 
lands to the sea-port. In the fighting the men in control 
of the treasure were killed or dispersed, and the treasure 
was lost. Now the pass is only some three-quarters of a 
mile in length, narrow, and for the most consists of solid 
rock. No earthquake has obliterated the features of it, as 
in the case of the Cocos and other treasure places, and the 
parts of it in which the public treasure and church treasure 
of old Nuevitas could have been hidden in the ground are 
few. 

Shortly after, something of the same kind happened when 
Morgan captured Puerto Bello. The government, the 
churches, and the merchants put all their valuable belong- 
ings and monies in the keeping of three trusty men who hid 
them in the two forts that defended the town. All three 
men were killed, the forts were left in heaps of ruins, the 
town was gutted and many of the folk were tortured and 
slain, before Morgan discovered he had cheated himself 
through his own vindictive destructiveness. A small part 
of the tre sure was recovered, some £800,000 worth; but 
most of it still lies under two huge piles of broken masonry, 
now so covered with soil and tropical growths that even 
their sites are lost. Yet in the Spanish archives at Madrid 
is a full list of military maps dealing with the de- 
fenses of the Spanish Main, for the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. All that is needed is to 
secure a copy of the site of the forts defending 
Puerto Bello in 1667, and dynamite and diggers 
would accomplish the rest. The city and churches 
of this town were at that time noted for extreme 
wealth. 

There is the third occasion when Morgan’s haste 
defeated the very ends he was trying to achieve, 
namely, to secure booty. It was at the great sack 
of Panama, that resulted in so little treasure being 
io obtained., 

As a safeguard the Spaniards placed the vast 
treasures of the city on board several ships lying 
in the harbour, concealing many millions in gold 
and jewels between false bottoms, and in double 
bulkheads. Morgan was so infuriated on getting 
almost nothing really valuable for his men, that he 

sank the supposed emp- 
ty vessels in the har- 
bour, and, having fired 
the town, marched back 
y) to his own ships that 
were lying off the mouth 
of the Charges River. 
None of the treasure 


was sought for two years, by which time the vessels built 
of green timber had fallen to pieces. But a survey of the 
bottom of the harbour at this day discloses remains of some 
of them, and divers ought to make recovery easy. 

On one of the islands of the Bahamas is a great treasure 
to be found, though there would be some little difficulty 
in locating its site. Within four days’ sail from New York, 
and one from Nassau lies the capital of the Group, on New 
Providence Island, where some £6,000,000 worth of gold and 
silver bullion, silver coins, and gold doubloons, gold nuggets, 
and precious ornaments and jewels, have remained safe 
since 1644. 

In the.summer of that year the Spanish galleon, Santa 
Marta set sail from Colon, bound for Cadiz and Vigo, with 
wounded and fever-broken Spanish soldiers, some priests 
and travellers. Her cargo was known to be very valuable. 
On board her, three bishops down the west coast of South 
America were sending to Rome seven great altar railings 
of solid gold with carved prayer steps, which were estimated 
to be some £1,200,000 in value, being encrusted with precious 
stones. Some time during the first week out, the soldiers and 
sailors mutinied and got control of the galleon. Two boat- 
loads of prisoners were put ashore on the sandy beach a little 
way off Kingston, Jamaica, and made their way to the 
settlement there. When the news spread, a Dutch priva- 
teer then in Kingston harbour set sail in pursuit. Three 
weeks later the Dutch privateersman, Warbington, returned, 
and reported he had fought the Santa Marta twice and had 
been beaten off. He had, however, followed her to the 
Windward Passage, the Bahamas Group, and when driven 
back by a gale had left her in the close vicinity of Fortune 
Islands. 

It is certain that the Santa Marta cached her treasure 
there, because, when she made Puerto Principe shortly after, 
her holds were empty. The Fortune Islands was the only 
place the mutineers could have hidden the treasures. The 
Governor of Puerto el Principe sought to arrest the crew, 
but they immediately set sail, gained the open sea, and made 
off before the wind. Later, the galleon was found off Cape 
Maysi, Santo Domingo Island, a mere hulk burned to the 
water’s edge; and of her men, nothing more was ever heard. 

Now the Fortune Islands are small. There is but one spot 
where the Santa Marta could have found a safe and weather- 
ly lee where to anchor against the gale that sent the War- 
bington scuddling to the southward. And, too, only here 
could her men have put on shore so heavy a cargo. There 
ought, then, be little difficulty in locating the cache on the 
low-lying island, the more so because the natives have 
various traditions of the appearance of a great ship about 
that time, and of men coming and going between the ship 
and the shore. 

Much has been written or told about the treasures of the 
once famous buccaneer Captain Kidd, who, under the black 
flag, roamed the Atlantic, a terror to the mariners of the 
old clipper ships and trading ships that carried a variety of 
cargoes and no little gold. Of course it was the precious 
metal that interested the old pirate, and it is said that he 
gathered a goodly share during his freebooting expeditions. 
Just how he disposed of his vast wealth in gold and silver 
has kept treasure hunters interested during the last century. 
Rumor has it that the famous pirate buried thousands of 
dollars in treasures on the shores of Long Island, and many 
and frequent have been the searching parties after this gold. 
Other stories are told of Kidd’s treasures buried or secreted 
in caves on some of the rocky islands off the Maine coast, 
and now and again come stories of the finding of huge 
oaken chests of old coins and melted metal. At one time 
a tale came to light of the discovery of some hand wrought 
iron chest hinges by a fisherman among the rocks of one of 
these islands, and immediately searchers began to flock to 
the island. The owner of the island heard of the stampede 
and forthwith sent armed men to keep off trespassers, 
meanwhile offering the island for sale to the highest bidder. 
So certain were some of the treasure hunters that some of 
Kidd’s gold was secreted there that unusual bids were made 
for the possession of the island. The shrewd owner disposed 
of his worthless real estate at a handsome price. Whether 
the gold was actually found has never been recorded. 

Similar rumors have been heard of certain sandy islands 
off the south shore of Long Island, but it is questionable 
whether anyone has given enough credit to the story to 
actually buy any one of these otherwise worth- 
less islands. There have been several expeditions 
of Long Island farmers to desolate portions of the 
beach in the vicinity of Montauk Point, but none have 
as yet unearthed any of the much sought after pirate 
gold. Yet who knows, it may still be buried ‘within a 
stone’s throw of some of the very points that have 
already been explored. 

Many, many more are the fascinating stories of hid- 
den hoards—stories that appeal with absorbing interest 
to any one with the true spirit of adventure in his blood. 
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EDDY BRANT sat humped up on the short 
plank sidewalk between the postoffice and the 
general store in Lemhi and watched the stranger 
who had just ridden into town. The man had 

swung his rangy gray towards the store, but changing his 
mind, turned and rode over to a hitch-rack beside one 
of Lemhi’s numerous saloons. 

“Bat ears and a short upper lip,” mused Reddy. 
“Mexican spade bit, Texas chaps and two guns. Huh! 
Looks like a tough rooster to me.” 

Reddy was waiting for the stage. He had ridden in 
from the X L ranch for the mail a short time before. His 
pinto horse nodded at a rack further down the street, not 
sharing in Reddy’s impatience to get back to the ranch- 
house. 

“Wish that old stage would hurry up,” complained 
Reddy to himself. “If Barney McKee would grease his 
old wheels once in a while maybe he could roll in on time.” 

Reddy flipped a pebble at a lizard and grinned as 
the little creature scuttled back to the friendly shelter of 
the board walk. Reddy’s grin was worth while. Jim 
Burns, the owner of the X L outfit, summed it thusly: 

“Them freckles just seem to break away and you gets 
a view of some teeth what ain’t.” 

Reddy took off his sombrero and ran his fingers through 
his flaming thatch as he peered off down the road. 

“Sandy Claws and a mule!” he chuckled. “ Wouldja 
look at the procession?” . 

The newcomer was a typical desert-rat; a patriarch of 
the species. His nondescript clothes hung in dusty folds 
about his emaciated .figure and yellowed whiskers seemed 
to sprout from his eyes to below the open collar of his old 
shirt. 

His pack animal, a lop-eared, mouse-colored burro, 
stumbled ahead of its master, seemingly indifferent to the 
continuous thumping of a short club on its rump. 


The undersized pack seemed to announce that its / 


owner was only visiting a town to replenish his larder. 
The prospector herded his burro to the front of the 
general store and peered all around. Several of j 
Lemhi’s citizens were lolling in front of the store, 
but paid little attention to the old man, who sat 
down on the sidewalk and fanned himself with his 
dusty hat. He glared at the gray horse at the rack 
across the street and seemed to mumble an impre- 
cation on all gray horses. 


HE owner of the horse walked out of a door 
across the street and came towards the store. f. 
The old man got to his feet and Reddy could see the 
‘muscles tighten in his thin, bronzed arms. 
“ Howdy, gran’paw.” The tall man’s lips widened 
in a grin. “ Why don’t you get the hair cut on yore 
face and make you a mattress to sleep on?” 
** None 0’ yore danged business! ’’ shrilled the old man. 
“You keep away from me!” 
“ Now, don’t get all het up,” advised the other, and the 


“Jist you keep away from me, Jeff Weller!” The old 
man slapped his hands together, as thougn applauding a 
chance to fight. ‘“ You’ve bothered me a plenty, an’ I'll 
jist about claw you a plenty if you monkey with me any 
more. Sabe?” 

The old man prodded his burro around the corner, 
shaking his head and mumbling to himself. 

’,” explained the tall one. 


“ Gran’paw’s ailin’, “Mostly all 


, gone up here, I reckon,” tapping his forehead. “ Funny 


ol coot.” 

“Acts plumb peeved at you,” observed Abe Kenton 
dryly. 

“Uh-huh, it shore does appear thataway. 
coming back now to claw me a heap.” 

The old prospector shuffled back around the corner from 
where he had tied his burro and stopped a few feet from 
the one he called Jeff Weller. 

“You keep follerin’ me, an’ I’ll bust you all to thunder,” 
he stated, and then to the crowd: “ He’s tryin’ to beat 
me out of my mine. Been doggin’ me for a week. Fol- 
lered me here today; foller me when I go away. Blame 
me if I kill him?” 

“Shut up!” snapped Weller. “I never follered you. 
I was here ahead of you. I don’t know anything about 
your mine. You old pelicans usually have some old 
gopher-hole that you’re afraid somebody will beat you out 
of when you ain’t looking. You ain’t got nothing that I 
want. Sabe?” 

“You lie!” shrilled the old man. “ You lie like a”— 

Weller whirled and struck the old man a terrific blow 
in the face. The force of the impact made a sound like 
hitting solid beef with a mallet, and the old man sprawled 
his full length on the walk. Weller whirled towards the 
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bit, Texas chaps 
and two gums. 
Huh! Looks like 
a tough rooster to 
me” 







crowd and a gun seemed to leap into his hand. The 
crowd appeared shocked at the spectacle of a young man 
hitting an aged one, but there was no disposition to 
resent it. 

“T stood all I could,” defended Weller. “I don’t like 
to hit an old man, but nobody calls me a liar and plays 
safe. Anybody got any remarks to hand out?” 

“Here comes the stage,” said Kenton. 


EDDY BRANT had stepped clear of the sidewalk 

before the blow had been struck, and now his lips 
formed the semblance of a whistle and his eyes looked 
thoughtfully from Weller to the prostrate body of the 
desert-rat. 

Into his soul came no resentment against Weller for 
striking the old man. He just wondered deeply and his 
lips formed the one word, “ Why?” 

“Something’s wrong,” exclaimed somebody, and Reddy 
whirled just in time to see Kenton run out into the street 
and grasp the bit of one of the lead horses. He whirled 
them towards the sidewalk and Reddy had to move quickly 
to keep from being trampled. 

The driver swayed in his seat and seemed unconscious. 
One hand hanging over the side of the seat showed a 
crimson trail from cuff to finger tips. Two men sprang 
to the wheel and lifted him off the seat. They laid him on 
the sidewalk and propped up his head. His eyes opened 
and he glanced from face to face. 

“Held up,” he whispered. “Calamity ford. 
they”— 

“Anybody with you?” asked Bill Sellers. “Anybody but 
you, Barney?” 

“Anse McCullough. Riding shotgun. Got him first.” 

“Got Anse, eh? Must a been money aboard. Somebody 
get a doctor, and notify Piegan Waugh.” 

The doctor came and they carried Barney McKee into 
the store. He had suffered a bullet in his shoulder and a 
flesh wound in the arm, 


They— 


. against the counter. 


Sheriff Waugh had ridden to one of the ranches that 
morning and had not returned, so the burden of the case 
fell on Miguel Herrera, his deputy. No one was able to 
give him much information, except that the affair had hap- 
pened at Calamity| ford. 


E einiateeaitil dispatched two men with the doctor 

and to take the stage back to the ford, and then asked 
for volunteers to iar with him. Then for the first time 
he noticed Weller. The crowd sensed the interest, but 
Weller seemed unconcerned. 

“TI reckon I know what you’re thinking,” he said easily. 
“ Don’t blame you, bein’ as I’m a stranger who just got in.” 

“Mind talking a little?” asked Kenton. “ We'd kinda 
like to know where you come from, being as you trailed 
in from down the road.” 

Weller smiled a tight lipped smile and nodded. 

“Uh-huh, I shore did, gents; and I ain’t hardly able 
to prove nothing. I sure come from down the road, but 
I don’t seem to remember no sort of a ford. I never even 
seen any river.” 

“ Didn’t cross no river?” asked Herrera. “ Where you”— 

“ He’s a liar, just the same!” shrilled a voice from the 
door. “He tried to steal my mine! Been spyin’ on me 
for a week, and now he up and hits me—dawg-gone him!” 

The old prospector elbowed his way inside and con- 
fronted Weller. 

“TI comes to claw you a-plenty,” he stated. “ You hit 
me when I wasn’t looking, an’ I’m goin’ to climb all over 
you. Sabe?” 

“Wait a minute, old timer,” advised Kenton. “ You 
‘ean do all the clawin’ you want, but not until you answers 
a few questions. Which way did you come into town?” 

The old man stared around and then pointed north. 

“See anybody at Calamity ford?” 

The old man scratched his head and scowled. 

“ Got me up a tree, pardner. I ain’t never seen no ford. 
If there was one on my pilgrimage, Mister, somebody 
shore swiped the river before I got to it.” 

“Did you come down past the Bar B ranch?” 

“T dunno. I ain’t kumtuks to who owns ranches around 
here. I know I hit the main road about two miles down 
thataway.” 

“Must a come down the Clearwater road,” nodded 
Kenton, and then he pointed at Weller, leaning easily 
“ Know him?” 

“Know him?” shrilly. “ That mine stealing’— The old 
man’s wrath seemed to choke him and he nodded vehe- 
mently. “ Yes, I—I know him.” 

“Where was he all this afternoon?” 

“What is this—a court room? What you askin’ fer?” 

“The stage was held up at Calamity ford. The driver 
and shotgun messenger were shot and the money box taken. 
Now you know why we want to know things.” 


HE old man glared at Weller with black hate in his 
eyes and then back at the crowd. 

“Reckon I could lie and get rid of him, eh? Ha, ha, ha! 
Tell a little lie and send him to the pen, eh? Nope. The 
law would sp’ile my chance to claw him proper. He 
smashed me on the jaw ’cause I calls him what he is, and 
Im going to play even. Sabe? 

“Where was he this afternoon? He was devilin’ an 
old man. Yessir, he shore was, but the ol’ man is goin? 
to get even. Y’ betcha. If he held up any stage, he must 
be twins, which I’m glad he ain’t. One of his kind is a 
plenty.” 

“TI reckon that’s a plenty,” nodded Kenton, and Her- 
rera grinned. 

“Ye-e-es. He’s sore, but don’ lie. Mos’ men lie when 
they’re sore. I wan’ about t’ree good men to ride wit’ me. 
Take rifle and grub for two day.” 

He turned towards the door and stumbled into Reddy, 
who had been listening to the conversation. 

“Hello, Reddy. Bad business, eh? You be here for 
while?” 

“T reckon. Why?” 

“Piegan be in pretty soon, an’ you tell heem about it, 
eh? Tell heem I go wit’ posse towards Smoky Wells.” 

“Sure. Fave a nice ride, Mig.” 

Although barely fifteen years of age, Reddy Brant had 
the reasoning powers of a grown man. Perhaps more than 
the average range dweller. When Reddy wondered why 
about anything he stuck to it until he found the solution. 

To Reddy Brant, Piegan Waugh was the embodiment of 
Western ability and virtue. The big, bronzed sheriff had 
picked up and made a pal of the wandering youngster, 
and the bond was even greater than ordinarily found be- 
tween father and son. 

The boy watched the posse ride out of town and then 
sat down in the shade. The X L mail was forgotten. The 
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old prospector, mumbling and shaking his head, had 
crossed the street to a restaurant and Weller had gone 
back to the saloon. 


IE.DDY squinted under the floppy brim of his hat and 
I kept on wondering. The germ of an idea was growing 
in his brain. Finally he hitched up his belt and walked 
across the street and past the saloon door. Several horses 
dozed at the rack and paid no attention as he leaned 
igainst a post and chewed on a splinter. 

Reddy glanced all around, edged his way 
among the horses and slipped the rope off the 
gray. The horse backed clear of the others and 
started for the street, but Reddy slapped it 
with his hat and sent it trotting towards the 
open prairie. He watched it strike a cattle 
trail and disappear. 

Then he threw the rope under a pile of old 
lumber and walked past the saloon again. 
Weller was playing cards with two other men 
and Reddy grinned with satisfaction. Then 
he crossed the street and sauntered around the 
corner to where the burro was tied. The an- 
cient animal nodded and went back to sleep. 
Reddy loosened the rope, after looking all 
around, and then led the animal behind the 
store and down behind the jail, where he tied it. 

“ Maybe I ought to have done that with the 
horse,” he reflected. “That saddle will likely 
be plumb ruined. Gee mighty, I'll sure get 
thunder if I’m wrong!” 

Then he went back to his shady spot on the 
sidewalk and sat down, just as Piegan Waugh 
came back to town. He came swinging down 
the dusty street on his tall, black single-footer, 
a massive man, who swayed easily to the rock- 
ing gait of the horse. He checked his horse 
and rode over to the sidewalk. 

“Hello, Red Feller. How’s the X L these 
days? Jim Burns made you foreman yet?” 

“Nope,” grinning. “Heard the news?” 

“News? Nope.” The sheriff shook his head 
and just then Kenton and Sellers came up the 
street. The two proceeded to regale the sheriff 
with a complete account of the affair. Waugh 
listened closely. Perhaps, to the uninitiated, it 
would seem that he was indifferent, but 
Piegan Waugh never showed any more emotion 
than a chief of the tribe from which he received 
his nickname. 

“ What do you think, Reddy?” 

“Me?” Reddy looked up quickly. 
been thinking, Piegan.” 


a 


“ J—J 


] ENTON and Sellers laughed, but the sheriff’s expres- 

sion remained unchanged as he said: “Go ahead and 
laugh. When the Red Feller gets to thinking I’m plum) 
willing to listen to his thoughts. Talk, Reddy.” 

“TI been thinking,” said Reddy, tracing a circle in the 
dust with his toe. “I been thinking that—that—Mig ain’t 
going to find much.” 

“Hugh?” Piegan looped one leg around the saddle- 
horn and eemed interested. “ Ain’t, eh? What you know, 
Red Feller?” 

“ Maybe I’m wrong.” 

“ Maybe?” queried Piegan, and Reddy nodded. “ Could 
be—easy.” 

“Me and Bill waited to ride with you, Piegan,” inter- 
rupted Kenton. “Al Wilson, Jim McGowan and Shorty 
Bowen rode with Herrera. We'll get goin’ any time you 
say.” 

“ Right away, I reckon,’ 
good men here, Abe?” 

“Pete Albers and Johnny McFee are playing cards 
over there with a two-gun hombre by the name of Weller, 
but Pete and Johnny ain’t no earthly good to hunt out- 
laws.” 

“Stranger named Weller? What kind of a looker?” 

“ Bat-eared, six feet, hundred and seventy, two guns,” 
tolled Reddy, and Kenton laughed. “Complete. Another 
stranger eatin’ in Sam Lee’s.” 

“Seventy. Whiskers galore, and desert sun in his head.” 

“ Holy henhawks !” snorted Sellers. “ Reddy, you shore 
got a photygraphic eye. That shore covers him physically 
and peculiarly.” 

“When did they”— began the sheriff, and Kenton told 
him about their coming, the fight and the informal trial 
in the store, 

“Must have come down the Clearwater road,” agreed 
the sheriff, and then he turned to Reddy. 

“Want to go with us?” 

“Nope.” Reddy grinned and shook his head. 

“Wish I knew what you’re thinking about,” said the 
sheriff. “Can’t you tell us about it, Reddy?” 

“I—I've got an idea,” admitted Reddy, uneasily watch- 
ing the other side of the street. “Maybe I’m all wrong. 


, 


, 


replied the sheriff. “Any more 


ad us the big idea,” begged Kenton, but Reddy 
shook his head. 

“Nope, I don’t think so. You fellers better get your 
horses. Stage robbers don’t wait around for a posse to 
find ’em.” 

“Good idea,” nodded Kenton. “ We'll get our outfits, 
sheriff, and meet you here in ten minutes.” 

Piegan Waugh continued to look down at Reddy. 

“Tell me what you're thinking, Reddy.” 

“Tt ain’t much” admitted Reddy. “ You'd just waste 
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The newcomer was a typical desert rat 


time and”— 

“T don’t think so. Tell me about it.” 

“You’l laugh at me, Piegan Waugh. Yes, you will.” 

“Red Feller, I ain’t got a smile left in my system.” 

“T can’t tell you about it—yet, but I wish you’d do 
something for me. As soon as Kenton and Sellers come, 
the three of you ride out. Swing back and come in behind 
the store here and get up close to the front. Sabe? When 
I yelp to you—come running. If I don’t yelp to you—go 
out and ride on.” 

The sheriff repeated the instructions wonderingly. 

“All right, son. If you don’t yelp—well, there won’t be 
no laughs.” 


oo other two rode up and the three drifted out of 
town. Reddy sat down on the sidewalk and hoped 
that things would turn out right. The banging of a door 
across the street made him sit up, and he saw the old 
desert-rat standing at the corner of the restaurant. The 
old fellow peered around at the hitch-rack and then looked 
all around. He walked behind the horses and looked them 
over. Suddenly he whirled and shuffled across the street 
and around the corner where his burro had been tied. 

He stopped short at the corner and threw up his head. 
For a full minute he stood, then shuffled to Reddy. 

“ Say, kid,” he whined, “ you seen anything of that feller 
that hit me? Feller with a gray hoss?” 

Reddy nodded. “ Leading a burro?” 

“ Leading a burro!” he shrilled. “ You talkin’ straight?” 

“Is that anything to lie about?” demanded Reddy. 

The old man straightened and peered down the street. 

“Any place where I can buy a hoss—ridin’ hoss?” 

“ Might try the livery stable,” suggested Reddy. 

The man shuffled down the street and Reddy gasped: 


Waugh. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“T didn’t lie, did I? I asked him if he meant a man 
leading a burro. Whoo-ee! I sure skated close to a lie.” 

The old man had barely disappeared inside the stable 
when the tall man came out of the saloon, laughing, and 
walked around the corner to the hitch-rack. He looked up 
as he neared the horses and then stopped. He saw Reddy 
dozing on the sidewalk, the only human in sight, so he 
walked hurriedly over to him. 

“ Say, kid, you see anything of a gray horse?” he asked, 
and before Reddy replied, “See anything of that old 
prospector and the burro?” 

“All three of them gone, I reckon,” said Reddy easily. 
“Said something about the livery stable. Reckon he 
wanted to buy or trade, and seemed in a hurry.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Not long. Maybe he’s still there. Did he buy your”— 
but the tall man was striding off down the sidewalk 
towards the stable. 

The boy stood undecided for a moment and then sprang 
over to the window of the store and hammered on the 
window. 

Piegan Waugh and his two assistants stepped out and 
Reddy motioned them to follow him. 

“What is it, Red Feller?” asked Piegan. 

“Come on,” urged Reddy. “I don’t know what it is. 
Just listen and maybe you'll hear something. Come on.” 


HEY raced down an alley and came in behind the 

stable, where an open door gave them a partial view 
of the dusky interior. The old prospector was standing in 
the middle of the stable examining a bridle while talking 
to the stable man, who was untying a horse in a stall. 

“I don’t care a whoop what kind she is,” shrilled the 
old man excitedly. “ Hurry up, ’cause I’ve got to hit the 
grit.” 

“You ain’t going no place,” snapped a voice from 
the front door, and the old fellow whirled. 
“You!” The old man’s voice had lost its whine. 
“You double-crossing’— His hands swung up from 
the waist-band of his pants and both hands seem- 
ingly spouted smoke. The stable reverberated with 
the thunder of guns and the old man seemed to sink 
lower and lower until the hammers clicked on empty 
shells, and then he slid to the floor. 
For a few moments there was complete silence. 
Then the stable man stepped out of the stall and 
looked foolishly around. 
“Well, blame my soul!” he croaked. “Them two 
must have been sore at each other about something.” 
The three men and the boy stepped in through the 
door. The tall man, known as Jeff Weller, lay 
sprawled across a pile of harness near the door. 
Reddy looked at the two men and then up at Piegan 
The prospector stirred and Kenton turned him 
over on his back. The stableman wiped his face with a 
wet, dirty rag and he opened his eyes. 

“Did I get him?” he whispered, and Sellers nodded. 

“Good!” he croaked. “ He—he had it comin’, gents. 
He double-crossed me. He—who are you?” 

“The sheriff,” replied Piegan. “Tell me about it.” 

“Yeah?” He tried to raise up, but fell -back. “ Yeah? 
Well, I reckon I might as well. I’ve got mine, ain’t I? 
Don’t lie. I got him, didn’t I? Good! The dirty crook 
told me he’d get me some day. He stole the burro with 


the money on it. We robbed that stage today. That— 
that alibi was my own idea, and it—it worked.” The old 
man grinned weakly and tried to sit up. “I—I hope I 


got him—good. He”— 

“ Fainted,” said Kenton, and they walked over to Weller. 
He was breathing heavily, so they laid him in the whip- 
room and poured water on his face. 

“Ain’t hurt much, I reckon,” said Sellers, after a per- 
functory examination. “One of the old man’s bullets 
parted his hair so deep that he won’t never need a comb.” 


ELLER’S lips twitched and he opened his eyes. He 
glanced around. 

“ Where—what”— he faltered, and Piegan nodded. 

“You got him, Weller, but not enough to clip his voice.” 

“ He’— 

“Sure did. Thought he was going to die.” 

“ He tried to double”— began Weller, and then shut his 
lips. He had already admitted too much. 

“T know,” said Piegan. “Feel able to walk to jail?” 

When both men were under the doctor’s care in the 
jail Piegan Waugh, Sellers and Kenton took Reddy out- 
side and sat beside him. 

“Now,” said Piegan, “maybe you'll tell us about it, 
Red Feller.” 

Reddy told about turning the gray loose and of taking 
the burro. 

“I didn’t lie to them,” he grinned. “I sure skated 
close to it, but I didn’t lie—honest, I didn’t. I figured 
that—Piegan, you told me that thieves don’t trust each 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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The Initiation of Sport 


By George G. Livermore 


HE Owl leaped violently upon the Animal, toppled 

him over upon the divan, planted a knee on his 
chest, and belabored him over the head with a 
pillow. 

“TI got it! I got it!” he cried as a beatific smile over- 
spread his angular features. 

The Animal, with a half-smothered grunt, heaved him 
off and sat up, smoothing his hair. 

“Got them, I should say,’ he replied, running a finger 
around inside his collar and twitching his tie straight. 
“ What’s the matter with you, anyway, Owl? You're more 
foolish than usual.” 

“Foolish like a fox this time, old son,” the Owl an- 
swered as he drew a lump of hard, white candy known as 
a Gibraltar from his pocket. 

“Here, gimme half,” said the Animal, catching his arm 
just in time. 

Reluctantly, the Owl, by the aid of the poker, broke the 
candy in two, incidentally cracking a tiie on the hearth 
in the process. 

The Animal popped his portion into his mouth and 
curled himself up on the divan, darting shrewd glances at 
his companion from his steel-gray eyes. 

“ Now, what’s all the riot about?” he asked. 

“Sport Scully.” 

“What about him? 
doctor? ” 

“Maybe, I don’t know. 
anyway, Animal? ” 

The Animal ran his fingers through his tousled red 
thatch. “I dunno,” he remarked. “ He’s a great bird, all 
right. I used to think with his wanting to bet on every- 
thing, and general talk, that he was the biggest loud mouth 
that ever hit Sweetwater; but, gosh all hemlock, Owl, he 
always makes good. That’s what keeps me guessing. Re- 
member how he said he could swim half a mile with his 
clothes on, and when the Clown thought he’d call his bluff, 
he went right over to the lake and did it. Only that broken 
ankle kept him off the football team.” 

“Ts he on the level? ” 

The Animal reflected a minute. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “that stunt he pulled on Hollis 
was pretty near the limit; but then he always claimed 
Hollis had rooked him on some deal or other. I dunno, I 
dunno, Owl.” 

“Young Manners, who rooms with him, claims he’s a 
prince,” said the Owl, “ and the teachers all like him; and 
he sure is one corking athlete.” 

“T know he is,” replied the Animal, “if only he wouldn’t 
talk so much about what he can do, and offer to bet with 
everybody on anything. He’s fresh for a new boy.” 

“Question is,” interrupted the Owl, scratching an ear, 
“do we want him in the clan?” 

“Hum,” replied the Animal; “we do and we don’t. 
That’s what we have been trying to find out since last 
September.” 

“T’ve got a way to find out.” 

For a few minutes the boys whispered together, and then 
the Animal rose. 

“That might do,” he said at last; “but I am always a 
littie afraid of your schemes, Owl; they sound all right, 
but usually there’s a kick to them that is anything but 
pleasant.” 

“Will you speak to Sport in the morning?” asked the 
Owl. 

“Not on your life!” retorted the Animal. 


Been winning a bet from the 


What do you think of him, 
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The Owl leaped violently upon the Animal 


Illustrated by R. A. Cameron 


Richards’ apples were enough for me; my beautiful blonde 
head has carried several gray hairs since that charming 
little episode. Let the Clown do it. Tl play this game 
from the bench.” 


HE next morning after chapel Sport Scully sauntered 

slowly down Spring Street, pleased with the world in 
general, and particularly so with one, in his estimation, of 
its most important inhabitants, to wit, Edward D. Scully. 
He was that morning rather more pleased with himself 
than usual, for, with marvelous financial acumen, he had 
managed his last allowance check so well that, although 
it was the last day of the month, he still had two quarters 
in his pocket, and the happy knowledge in his mind that 
his semi-weekly letter from his mother would contain a 
check. 

The Clown, spying him from the other side of the street, 
ambled over and touched him on the shoulder. 

Sport spun on his heel. 

“Why, how’s the blooming boy this beautiful fresh 
morning? ” 

“ Morning isn’t all that’s fresh around here,” replied the 
Clown sadly; “but never mind the weather, Sport, come 
on over to the park, I want to talk to you.” 

The boys turned from the slab stone sidewalk, through 
an open gate into the little village park or green, as the 
townspeople called it, and seated themselves on a wooden 
bench. 

Sport carefully pulled up his trousers so as not to mar 
their knife-like creases, swung one knee over the other, 
and yanked his plaid cap over his left eye. 

“T1l bet you three strawberry mashes at Gus’s it rains 
before night,” he said. 

The Clown did not reply, but gazed thoughtfully at the 
cast-iron statue of a soldier in the uniform of ’61, who 
gripped his musket desperately as he glanced over the 
peaceful village toward the Bemis Knitting Mill, from 
whose tall chimney a plume of greasy smoke curled lazily 
up into the morning sunshine. 

“Isn’t it awful what misdirected gratitude will do?” he 
said at last. “ For half the money spent on that atrocity, 
the town might have erected a decent-looking monument.” 

“Huh,” said Sport. “Tl bet they got it cheap.” 

“Why do you always want to bet on everything?” asked 
the Clown. 

“Why, out where I come from the fellers bet on every- 
thing,” replied Sport, hitching his trousers higher so as to 
show in all their glory his purple silk socks clocked with 
yellow. 

“Well,” said the Clown, “it isn’t done at Sweetwater; 
by new boys, at any rate. Sport, you’re fresh. How do 
you expect to get on here with all the loud-mouth stuff 
you are forever shooting off?” 

“By my beauty and athletic ability,” 
good-naturedly. 
I make the team.” 

“Can it, will you?” growled the Clown. 
to talk to you, not to make bets.” 

“Tm waiting.” 

The Clown stared at him. “Sport,” he said, speaking 
fast and scowling furiously at his companion as he talked, 
“You’ve been here two months. Which crowd do you like 
best? Answer me straight out.” 

“The Clan,” replied Sport. “You fellows are the best 
little doers in the school. You lead, the other crowds 
imitate.” 

“Would you like to join us?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All right; we like you, Sport, even if you are fresh, 
only first you’ve got to prove you’ve got nerve.” 

“Tl bet I’ve as much as any of you. If you want me 
to prove it, bring Slippery Elm down back of the gym; 
he’s the best scrapper you’ve got. I'll tackle him.” 

“T don’t mean that kind of nerve,” replied the Clown. 
“ We know you've got sand; but what we do want to know 
is whether you’ve the kind of nerve necessary to work in 
on our various schemes.” 

“Till try anything once,” replied Sport 
cheerfully. “Just gimme a chance, that’s 
ali” 

“That’s just what we are going to do. 
Look here.” 


replied Sport 


“T came here 


A S the Clown talked Sport’s smiling 
countenance grew graver and graver. 

“So that’s what I’m to do, is it?” he said 
when his uneasiness could no longer be con- 
trolled. “Collect money from the people in 
Franklin supposedly for the benefit of a 


“Tl bet you a pound of Eddie’s fudge - 
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He finished by wilien the checks and money out of his 
pocket and slamming them down on the table. 
wounded soldiers’ hospital and turn what funds I get over 

to the Clan. That’s pretty near the limit.” 

“Well, I told you we wanted to find out whether you 
had nerve. Besides, we sha’n’t keep all the money, the 
hospital will get some of it.” 

“I know; but my brother lost a leg in France, Clown. 
This is a pretty raw deal you are putting up to me.” 

“Oh, well, of course, if you want to quit before you 
start, why, all right,” replied the Clown, rising and looking 
down at his companion. 

“Who said anything about quitting,’ retorted Sport, 
with some heat. “Just let me have a minute to think this 
over, will you? And say, Cown,” he added after a min- 
ute’s hesitation, “is there really any such hospital? ” 

“Sure,” replied the Clown; “the Intercollegiate, run by 
funds collected and subscribed by college and prep school 
men,” 

“ All right, then, I’ll do it,” said Sport, and a grim smile 
twitched at the corners of his mouth as he heid out his 
hand. 

The Clown hesitated, then gave him a half-hearted grip. 

“Here, you'll need these,” he said, handing over some 
papers, “to prove to people you are authorized to collect 
the money.” 

Sport glanced through the papers rapidly and stuffed 
them into his pocket. 

“ How much am I supposed to collect?” he asked. 

“All you can get,” replied the Clown. “I don’t expect 
it will be much; forty or fifty dollars at the most.” 

“Forty or fifty nothin’,” snorted Sport. “Tl bet I get 
a hundred.” 

“There you go wanting to bet again,” said the Clown 
dolefully. “Cut it out, for the love of Pete. You are to 
report Thursday morning after Chapel in the Owl’s room, 
that’s all. Of course, you understand you are not to men- 
tion this to any one, and you are to work faithfully all 
three afternoons; no stalling. Remember!” He walked 
rapidly away. 


i some minutes Sport sat on the bench punching 
holes with his heels in the little strip of turf that 
bordered the walk. Then he rose and, cocking his cap at 
an even more insolent angle, sauntered off to the Post 
Office, where he found the expected letter from his mother. 
He looked at the check for forty dollars which she had 
enclosed, and then did what was for him an astounding 
thing; instead of rushing across the street to the Sweet- 
water National Bank to get it cashed, he folded the check 
up, slipped it back into the envelope, and trudged up the 
street to Morgan Hall, where he roomed on the top floor 
with young Manners. There he cachtd the letter and 
check in a bureau drawer. 

After luncheon he took the first car for Franklin, study- 
ing on the way over the descriptive circular of the hos- 
pital which the Clown had given him. As the car rattled 
through the outlying portions of the town, Sport’s courage 
began to ooze away, and visions of expulsion from school 
and a trial in the County Court, with the state prison 
looming hideously in the background, danced before his 
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eyes. He got off at the square without any definite plan 
of how to begin his task, which grew more loathsome with 
every minute. In truth he felt for all the world like a 
criminal, 

“Tl walk out to the end of the street and try each 
door on the way back,” he muttered with an air of trying 
to excuse himself for putting off his disagreeable work. 

As he walked he thought over what he 
would say, and the more he thought the 
faster he walked, so that in a few minutes, i 
when he looked up, he was astonished to find 
he had covered ten blocks. 

Sport took a long breath. “ Here goes,” 
he said to himself as he plunged across the 
street for a factory door. 

But Sport did not reckon with the appeal 
of his errand at its full worth, for hardly 
had the diminutive office boy disappeared 
behind a door marked private when old man 
Timmins beckoned to him from the door- 
way. 

“Sit down young man,” rasped the old gentle- 
man. “ What’s this? Intercollegiate Hospital for 
Wounded Soldiers? Hum.’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Sport, hating himself more than 
ever. “Run, you know, by funds raised by pre- 
paratory schools and colleges.” 

“Hum! hum!” grunted the old man, rummag- 
ing about in the top drawer of his desk. “Got 
a boy over there now,” he said at last, drawing his 
check book to light. “ Among the first to go. 
Enlisted with the regulars and got a commission 
last summer.” 

He scratched diligently for a minute. 
handing Sport a check. 
Sport glanced at it. 

“What's the matter?” 
“Want more?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I thought it was too much.” 

“They can have the whole works. Now get out, 
I'm busy;” and the next minute Sport found him- 
self on the sidewalk, with a check for seventy-five 
dollars in his hand. 

Another glance at the check brought back some of his 
confidence, for it was made payable to the hospital. He 
tucked it away in his pocketbook and crossed the street 
to an Italian shoemaker. 

The Italian glanced at the papers Sport showed him. 
“Licka da Kaiser,” he mumbled through a mouthful of 
shoe nails. 

“No! no!” said Sport. “For wounded; see,’ 
limped realistically about the tiny shop. 

“ Sure licka da Kaiser,” replied the Italian, diving under 
his waxy apron and thrusting a rumpled two-dollar bill 
into Sport’s hand. 

Sport gave him a receipt, at which the Italian looked 
without interest, and dropped on the floor beside him. 

He entered every door all the way to the square, and 
from a goodly portion he emerged with checks or money; 
for Franklin from its population of six thousand had sent 
over four hundred men to the colors, and any appeal for 
soldiers met in most instances with a hearty response. To 
be sure, many of the contributions were in the shape of 
small checks or bills. The native Americans being inclined 
to make the checks payable to the Hospital, the foreign 
born handing over cash; and it was a dazed Sport that 
late in the afternoon climbed on the Sweetwater car with 
$135 in checks and forty-eight dollars in cash in his pocket. 

That night he sat with his algebra spread on his desk 
before him, his mind not on unknown quantities, but on 
the very well-known question that he was already deep in 
trouble, with the prospect of worse to come. 

“If only I hadn’t been such a fool as to promise the 
Clown I would work faithfully for the allotted time,’ he 
muttered to himself as he ran his fingers through his hair. 
“T have already collected more money than they ever ex- 
pected I would. It would be a cinch to stall for the next 
two days.” 

“ What's the matter, Sport?” asked his room-mate, lay- 
ing his book aside. “If you’re hard up, old son, I can help 
you out. I got my allowance yesterday, and I only owe 
about half of it. Will sixteen dollars do you any good?” 

Sport stood up and jammed his hands into his pockets. 
“That’s mighty decent of you,” he began. “This is my 
funeral. I went into it with my eyes open, and I'll have 
to stand the gaff.” 

“Oh, I see,” replied young Manners, for, having two 
older brothers who had been at Sweetwater, he had been 
reared from infancy in the traditions of the school and 
its clubs. 

Sport wrinkled his brow in thought. 
you do,’ he said at last. “You hang on to that sixteen 
dollars until Thursday. I'll need it then if I need it at 
all; and if I do need it I'll borrow.” 

As Sport the next afternoon got off the Franklin car 
at the foot of Consumption Hill to walk up to the 


“ Here,” 


“ Why, sir,” he stammered. 
asked the old man. 


> 


and he 


“Tell you what 


school, the Owl appeared very mysteriously and joined him. 
““How’s the busy little solicitor these days?” the Owl 
asked. 
“Fine!” replied Sport. 
weaken.” 
“ Sure. 
now?” 


“It’s a great life if you don’t 


I suppose you got as much as ten dollars by 
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He noticed a policeman in front of the house 


“You can suppose all you want; but let me tell you 
right now, Owl, I'll bet you a knitted tie I raise over two 
hundred.” 

“TI don’t bet, young man,” replied the Owl, somewhat 
startled; “that is, not with first-year boys,” he hastily 
corrected; “but if I did, I should say without hesitation 
that some one not so many miles away was speechifying 
through his chapeau.” 

“All right, wait till Thursday morning and I'll show 
you.” 

“That’s what we will be in my room for, right after 
Chapel. Don't forget to come, will you?” 

“Not much chance of that,” Short muttered as the Owl 
strode off in the dusk. 

That evening the Clan held a meeting in the Animal’s 
room, with Sport as the chief topic of conversation. 

“He wanted to bet me a knitted tie he’d raise two hun- 
dred dollars,” said the Owl for the third time. “Now, 
what do you think of that?” 

“Why, he’s bluffing, of course,” replied Slippery Elm. 
“°Tain’t likely he’ll get more than twenty-five.” 

“T don’t know; he’s a game duck,” said the Animal, 
shaking his head; “ and, you know, Owl, I’m not over en- 
thusiastic about your schemes. Remember Richards’ 
apples?” 

“Not likely to forget them, am I, with you around?” 
replied the Owl dolefully. 

“ Gee, if he does raise that much, he’s a wonder,” inter- 
rupted the Clown. “I think we can use him. Would be 
a pity to let such ability get away from us.” 

“Well, he can talk Pop Smith to a standstill,’ Skeeter 
Robinson chimed in; “ and, believe me, that’s going some. 
We never should have sent him on this errand. We'll be 
the joke of the place.” 

“TI like him,” said Antidote Jones. “Seemed pleased, 
did he, Owl, when you asked him how much he’d raised?” 
“ Cockier than ever, wanted to bet right off the bat.” 

“T’m hungry,” said the Clown. “ Let’s go down to Gus’s. 
They’re on you tonight, Slippery. You got a check to- 
day.” 

“Yes, come on,” they chorused, and the meeting broke 
up in a rush for the door. 


PORT found his last afternoon of soliciting the worst 
J of all. He had left Sweetwater without an umbrella 
or raincoat, for there was not a cloud in the sky when he 
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boarded the Franklin car. But before he reached Frank- 
lin, a cold mist came down from the mountains, bringing 
with it a dismal, dripping rain, into which Sport descended 
at the main square. 

He walked to the residential district, and turned down 
Forest Street, stopping at each house. Perhaps because 
of the weather he found many persons at home, and the 
fact that he was soon soaked, together with his exceeding 
dislike of his work, soon put him in a thoroughly unpleas- 
ant frame of mind. 

At one house a gracious old lady insisted on his remain- 
ing to have afternoon tea with her. Tea and castor oil to 
Sport were only to be considered in the same category 
of misery; and, to make matters worse, when he had fin- 
ished she slipped some bills into his hand, “for the dear 
boys,” as she called them, and asked if she could not give 
him notes of introduction to several friends who lived 
near by. 

As he descended her front steps he noticed a policeman 
loitering along the sidewalk in front of the house, and 
remembered having seen the same man several times that 

afternoon. 

He turned to flee back into the house; but the 
maid had closed the door, so, summoning up his 
courage, he walked down the path, whistling, 
to show, an air of utter indifference. 

The policeman met him at the gate. “ You 
the young feller that’s been soliciting for 
the Intercollegiate Hospital for wounded? ” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” gulped Sport, 
handcuffs upon his wrists. 

“ Here,” said the policeman, a wide smile 
spreading over his jolly red face, and, div- 
ing under his coattails, he produced a five- 
dollar bill, which he handed to Sport. “ Got 
a son over there with the Army of Occupation,” 
he continued as Sport wrote him a receipt. 

The next morning after Chapel he hurried to the 
Owl’s room, where he found the Clan already 
waiting for him. 

“How much did you collect?” asked the Owl before he 
was fairly inside the room. 

“'Two hundred and seventy-three dollars.” 

“TI didn’t ask how much you would like to have col- 
lected, but how much you did collect? ’ replied the Owl. 

“Two hundred and seventy-three dollars; and now you 
are all here I want to tell you that you are a fine bunch 
of crooks. Collect money for a hospital for wounded sol- 
diers, and then keep most of it yourselves. Well, you 
aren’t going to, that’s all. I’ve raised enough money to 
balance the cash you can keep. You'll have to turn in the 
checks made payable to the hospital; and let me tell you 
I wouldn’t join this crowd for anything; and, whats more, 
I’m going out now and tell the whole school. The only 
reason I took on this job was to see if you are crooked. 
I found out, all right.” 

He finished by pulling the checks and money out of his 
pocket and slamming them down on the table. 

“ Now you can all go to blazes!” he cried belligerently 
and started toward the door. 

The Clown slipped in front of him. 

“Get out of my way,” yelled Sport, doubling up his 
fists; but before he could strike Slippery Elm grabbed 
his arm. 

Sport resented the interference of Slippery and with a 
roar of anger twisted and squirmed out of the other boy’s 
grasp, turned and piled into him. Nor did he stop when 
the Animal and several others plunged into the fracas. 
For five minutes a rough and tumble squabble was in 
progress to the imminent peril of the furniture. Present- 
ly the squall blew over. 

“Who said we were going to keep most of the money? 
panted the Clown delightedly as he got to his feet. 

“You did yourself,” came the angry reply. “ You told 
me the hospital would only get part. Let me go or I'll 
lick the first one of you I catch alone.” 

“Oh, this is beautiful! Beautiful!” exclaimed Antidote 
Jones rapturously. “He isn’t wise yet.” 

“Look here, Sport,’ said the Owl, and he stopped and 
pinned the little gold triangle pin of the Clan to Sport’s 
vest. “The Clown told you the hospital would get part 
of the money; that’s right, it will. It gets all but thirty 
cents, your car fare to Franklin, which they told us to 
deduct as expenses.” 

The Owl held out his hand, and Sport sheepishly 
grasped it. 

“Here’s the grip,” continued the Owl. 
fledged Clansman now.” 

“Well, I'll be gosh whanged,” Sport exploded, while 
the boys joined hands and circled about him shouting. 
“He’s a Clansman! He’s a Clansman now!” 

When they stopped Sport turned to the Owl, who was 
gravely shaking hands with himself. “Say, Owl,’ he said, 
“Tl bet—no, I won’t. Oh, come on down to Gus’s. 
They’re on me,” 
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By Wilbur 
S. Boyer 


Illustrated by Frank J. Rigney 


a4 HERE ain’t no two ways about it,” asserted 
Miss Susan Spreggs, owner of five hundred 
acres of land and manager of her own farm. 
“It does beat all what could have come of 
that turkey. He must have knowed Thanksgiving was 
pretty near.” 

She raised the lid of a giant pot on the kitchen stove 
and peered within. 

“Did he crawl in there to git warm?” asked Johnnie 
Kelly with assumed eagerness, pressing near to snoop. 

“G’long, you pest!” commanded the woman boss with 
mock severity, thwacking Johnnie over the head with the 
wooden spoon in her hand, ‘‘it ain’t no jokin’ matter.’’ 

“Gee!” exclaimed Johnnie, rubbing his head, “ you 
bet it ain’t. Maybe somebody biffed him on the think- 
tank with a spoon, too, and he’s off somewheres nursin’ a 
headache. What you makin’, Mary?” 

He sidled up to the kitchen table, where Mary, the 
cook, with jowls like a rabbit but a heart soft for Johnnie, 
was busy with a rolling-pin. 

“ Lay-lows-fer-meddlers, fried in fat, to make red- 
headed snoops ask questions,” retorted Miss Spreggs 
before meek Mary could find her tongue. “ Now, you 


’ 


“Hey, Sampson, Urow off your switch!” 


clear out of here, nuisance, or I'll 
ma’ams all over your hide.” 

“ Punkin’ pies! Hurray! punkin’ pies!” yelled the 
choreboy, leaping up and down like a jumping-jack in 
his excitement. He had recognized the creamy yellow 
pool in the Goliath of a bowl at Mary’s elbow. 

But Miss Spreggs started for him with spoon upraised, 
and Johnnie with a hop, skip and jump shot out of the 
back door half a spoon length ahead of his employer's 
full-arm swing. So hurried was his flight, however, that 
he failed to notice that the hatch of the cistern was part 
way off. Only a quick dive saved him from falling in; 
and he sprawled on the teetering cover with his legs 
dangling over the opening. 

“Are you hurt?” cried Miss Susan Spreggs anxiously. 

Johnnie scrambled to his feet and grinned at her. 

“Nope, of course not. Never teched me, did you?” he 
taunted. 


raise thank-you- 


M*s SPREGGS screwed up her mouth to hide her 
smile, for she thoroughly enjoyed the whimsical 
youngster, though she tried to conceal the fact. 
“Served you right if you had,” she scolded. 
would be for leaving the cistern open.” 
“ Honest, I couldn’t have left it open. I NEVER do,” 
protested Johnnie as he pulled the hatch back into place. 
“Please, Miss Spreggs,” broke in Mary timidly, “the 
storm blowed my shutter off last night, mebbe it skewed 
the cistern top clean ’round.” 
“G’long!” snapped Miss Spreggs. 
stick up for that freckly rascal.” 
“Mary, you’re a darlin’!” said Johnnie soulfully, blow- 
ing a kiss to the cook. “So’s your pies. Now save some 
doughnuts for me to eat before I go to bed to-night and 
T'll love you like I love turk and cranberry sauce.” 


“That 


“Mary, you always 


“You run along and swill the pigs,” ordered Miss 
Spreggs, “and leave off making love to Mary or maybe 
you won’t get Thanksgiving at all.” 

“ Ah! it won’t be no real Thanksgiving without turkey,” 
objected Johnnie, seating himself on the chopping-block a 
safe distance from the doorway and its occupant. 

“°Tain’t my fault,” said the woman farmer regretfully. 
“Never yet have I had a Thanksgiving without turkey; 
but it just seems like Julius Caesar went and hid himself 
just for spite. Have you looked in the hay-mow, Johnnie?” 

“Yep,” answered Johnnie, “and underneath the corn- 
crib and under the parlor sofa, and the dog-house, and 
under Mary’s bed.” 

“ Land’s sakes!” cried the shocked Mary, “ you do think 
of the most foolish things! ’’ 

But Johnnie was too down-hearted over the idea of a 
turkeyless morrow to note Mary’s trepidation. 

“TI bet somebody stole that turkey,” he declared. “They 
had plenty of chance last night while the storm was 
slattin’ and swishin’ and everythin’. If he’d jest gone off 
on a lark, Julius would have come home by now.” 


ULIUS CAESAR—so named during a visit of the 

facetious master of the Ticonderoga Academy—was 
the prize turkey of the run. An offer of sixty cents a 
pound had been the cause of the quick disappearance of 
every turkey of marketable age on the Spreggs farm 
except Julius Caesar, and he had been saved to adorn 
the farm table itself on Thanksgiving Day. 

“And jest to think!” sighed Mary, “chicken soup, 
mashed taters and turnips, b’iled onions, succotash, sweet 
pickles, doughnuts, cranberries, and my best punkin pies 
—and no turkey!” 

Mary was on the verge of tears. 

“ Honest, Miss Spreggs,” pursued. Johnnie, “ what would 
Thanksgivin’ be without a turkey? There ain’t no such 
thing. Wisht I could get the ice-tongs on the feller that 
smouched Julius Caesar!” 

“Wish you could, too,” agreed his employer; and Mary 
snifled once to make the vote unanimous. 

“We're wastin’ breath, though,” declared Miss Spreggs. 
“What with the high price, there ain’t no turkey to be 
bought in all Warren and Essex Counties, I reckon.” 

“Say,” cried Johnnie eagerly. ‘“ Would you buy one? 
There’s a feller that lives back in the hills a bit. I 
heard him braggin’ this mornin’ down by the post-office 
that he had raised a turkey for the first time in four 
years and he says, ‘Me and my wife and young un is 
goin’ to stuff and stuff turkey till it jest busts out of 
our ears.’ He ain’t rich, Miss Spreggs, and I bet if you 
offered him price enough, he’d eat chicken.” 

It took coaxing, for to a farmer who has raised turkeys 
it comes hard to pay real money for a bird. With Mary’s 
faint, apologetic aid, however, Johnnie wheedled his em- 
ployer into consentins. 

“And you'd better get right off,” advised she. ‘ Hitch 
Sampson to the buckboard. Ill give you money small 
enough so he won’t have to make change—he probably 
ain’t got any.” 

Whereupon Johnnie whooped for joy and turned hand- 
springs all the way to the barn. 


T was late afternoon when Johnnie drove old Sampson 

up to the brush fence before the one room Jackson 
cabin. A frowsy girl of seven, playing among the dried 
sunflower stalks before the door, snatched her short 
calico dress about her bare knees and dived inside; and 
not until Johnnie had shouted several times did anyone 
appear. Then Jackson himself came smirking and bowing 
ingratiatingly down to the dilapidated gate, his wife 
peeking hostilely around the edge of the 
door casing, the child poking its head 
around the skirt of the mother. 

“Hey, George,” hailed the visitor, 
looping a rein over the shaky gate-post, 
“T’ve come to buy your turkey.” 

“ Wha—what turkey? I ain’t got no 


turkey.” George fastened suspicious 
eyes upon the _ red-headed 
boy. 


George did not lose his nerve, 
even when a royal old turkey 
gave him the lie by strutting 
into view by the woodshed. 

“T ain't got no turkey—to 
sell,” he pronounced’ with 
righteous unction. 

“Which do you like better, 


There was an earthquake at the foot of the bed. 
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George, that turkey or this five dollar bill?” 

“That sounds good; but, you see, we’re rather soft on 
Creolepatra.” 

“Creolepatra? Where’d you spear that name?” 

“Well,” drawled Jackson, “the school teacher went 
and told me Creolepatra was the queen of Egyp’, and 
everybody is dead stuck on her. Guess that fits this bird, 
don’t it?” 

“Call him Hinderberg and I’d eat him jist as quick,” 
said Johnnie. “I make it five, fifty, cash down. How 
does that tickle you?” 

George scratched his head and screwed up his mouth. 


“Miranda jest dotes on old Creolepatra. I reckon 
she’s goin’ to yowl.” 
Miranda, his scrawny daughter, obligingly opened 


wide her cavernous mouth and gave a sample, and the 
woman pushed the child back into the cabin. 

“Six green stificates,” tempted Johnnie, holding up 
the bills conspicuously, and Miranda’s yawps responded 
from the inner depths. 

The man gave in at six dollars and seventy-five cents. 

“TI reckon you’d better go down the road a_ piece,” 
whispered Jackson, “so’s Mirandall think you’re goin’ 
for sure. Then I’ll sneak cross lots and bring the bird.” 


O it was arranged. Half an hour later in the shade 
of a clump of bushes, Johnnie handed over a roll of 
bills and change, and upon the back of the buckboard, 
with feet tied together, was laid the great Creolepatra. 
“I’m only doin’ it for friendship,” declared the man 
regretfully. ‘ You’re the only one I’d sell him to. I’m 
mighty fond of Creolepatra, raisin’ him from a pup, so to 
speak; so you'll excuse me if I jest turn my back and 
mosey along.” 
Johnnie touched the whip to the old sorrel, and off 
bounced the buckboard. Sampson knew that his head 
was turned toward home. With a mouth like leather, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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It was Doctor Joe beyond a doubt! 





CHAPTER I 


Docror Jor, ScourMaAsTEerR 


é< OCTOR JOE! Doctor Joe’s comin’! He just 
turned the p’int!” 
D Jamie Angus burst into the cabin at The 
Jug breathlessly shouting this joyful news, 
and then rushed out again with David and Andy at his 
heels. 

“Oh, Doctor Joe! It can’t be Doctor Joe, now! Can 
it, Pop? It must be some one else Jamie sees! It can’t 
be Doctor Joe, whatever!” exclaimed Margaret in a 
great flutter of excitement. 

“ Jamie’s keen at seein’! He’d know anybody as far as 
he can see un!” assured Thomas, no less excited at the 
news than was Margaret. “But ‘tis strange that he’s 
comin’ back so soon!” 

Of course Margaret, who was laying the table for 
supper, must needs follow the boys and Thomas, who 
was leaning over the wash basin removing the grime of 
the day’s toil, snatched the towel from its peg behind the 
door and, drying his hands as he ran, sacrificing dignity 
to haste, followed Margaret, who had joined the three 
boys at the end of the jetty which served as a boat 
landing. 

A skiff had just entered the narrow channel which con- 
nected The Jug, as the bight where the Anguses lived 
was called, with the wider waters of Eskimo Bay. There 
could be no doubt, even at that distance, that the tall 
man standing aft and manipulating the long skulling oar, 
was Doctor Joe. As tlie little group gathered on the 
jetty he took off his hat and waved it high above his 
head. It was Doctor Joe beyond a doubt! The boys 


waved their caps and shouted at the top of their lusty 
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young lungs, Margaret, undoing her apron, waved it and 
added her voice to the chorus, and Thomas, quite carried 
away by the excitement, waved the towel and in a great 
bellowing voice shouted a louder welcome than any of 
them. 

There was no happier or better contented family on 
all The Labrador than the family of Thomas Angus, 
though they had their trials and ups and downs and 
worries like any other family in or out of Labrador. 

“Everybody must expect a bit o’ trouble and worry 
now and again,” Thomas would say when things did not 
go as they should. “If we never had un, and livin’ were 
always fine and clear, we’d forget to be thankful for our 
blessin’s. We has t’ have a share o’ trouble in our lives, 
and here and there a hard knock whatever, t? know how 
fine the good things are and rightly enjoy un when they 
come. And in the end troubles never turn out as bad as 
we’re expectin’, by half. First and last there’s a won- 
derful sight more good times than bad uns for all of us.” 


HOMAS had reason to be proud and thankful. Jamie 
could see as well as ever he could, and it was all 
because of Doctor Joe and his wonderful operation on 
Jamie’s eyes when it seemed certain the lad was to be- 
come blind. Through the skill of Doctor Joe, Jamie’s 
eyes were every whit as keen as David’s and Andy’s, and 
there were no keener eyes in the Bay than theirs, 
David was now nearly seventeen and Andy was fifteen 
—brawny, broad-shouldered lads who had already faced 








The boys waved their hats and shouted at the top of their lungs. 
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more hardships and had more adventures to their credit 
than fall to many a man in a whole lifetime. In that 
brave land adventures are to be found at every turn. 
They bob up unexpectedly, and the man or boy who meets 
them successfully must know the ways of the wilderness 
and must be self-reliant and resourceful, must have grit 
a-plenty and a stout heart. 

Margaret kept house for the little family, a responsi- 
bility that had been thrust upon her, and which she 
cheerfully accepted, when her mother was laid to rest 
and she was a wee lass of twelve. Now she was eighteen 
and as tidy and cheerful a little housekeeper as could be 
found on the coast, and as pretty too, in manner as well 
as in feature. “’Tis the manner that counts,” said 
Thomas and he declared that there was “no prettier lass 
to be found on the whole Labrador.” 


OCTOR JOE, whose real name was Joseph Carver, 

was their nearest neighbor at Break Cove, ten miles 
down Eskimo Bay. He had come to the coast nine years 
before, a mysterious stranger, nervous and broken in 
health. Thomas gave him shelter at The Jug, helped him 
build his cabin at Break Cove and taught him the ways 
of the land and how to set his traps. Doctor Joe became 
a trapper like his neighbors and in time, with wholesome 
living in the out-of-doors, regained his health and came 
to love his adopted country and its rugged life. 

No one knew then that Joseph Carver was indeed a 
doctor, but he was so handy with bandages and medicines 
that the folk of the Bay recognized his skill and soon fell, 
by common consent, to calling him “ Doctor Joe.” 

It was a year before our story begins that Jamie had 
first complained of a mist in his eyes. With passing 
weeks the mist thickened, and one day Doctor Joe exam- 
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ined the eyes and announced that only a delicate and 
serious operation could save the lad’s sight. This de- 
manded that Jamie be taken to a hospital in New York 
where a specialist might operate. It was an expensive 
undertaking. Neither Thomas nor Doctor Joe had the 
necessary money, but Thomas hoped to realize enough 
from his winter’s trapping in the interior and Doctor 
Joe was to add the proceeds of his own winter’s work to 
the fund. Then Thomas broke his leg. Doctor Joe must 
needs remain at The Jug to care for him, and there 
seemed no hope for Jamie but a life of darkness. 

But David was confident that he could take his father’s 
place on the trails, and with some persuasion, for the 
need was desperate, Thomas consented that David and 
Andy should spend the winter in the great interior wilder- 
ness with no other companion than Indian Jake, a half- 
breed 

That was an experience worthy the stoutest heart. 
Through long dreary months they faced the sub-arctic 
cold and fearful blizzards that swept the wilderness, 
following silent trails over wide white wastes or through 
the depths of dark forests, and falling upon many a wild 
adventure that tried their mettle a hundred times. It was 
a man’s job, but they both made good, and that is some- 
thing to be proud of—to make good at the job you tackle. 

Jamie had grit too, but grit alone could not save his 
eyes. The mist thickened more rapidly than Doctor Joe 
had expected it would, and there came a time when Jamie 
could scarcely see at all. Then it was that Doctor Joe 
announced one day before the return of David and Andy 
from the trails, that the operation could be no longer 
delayed if Jamie’s eyesight was to be saved, and that to 
attempt to delay it until the ice cleared from the coast 
and the mail boat came to bear him away to New York 
would be fatal. 

After making this announcement, Doctor Joe revealed 
the fact that he had once been a great eye surgeon. With 
Thomas’s consent he offered to perform the operation on 
Jamie’s eyes. Thomas had unbounded faith in his friend. 
Doctor Joe operated and Jamie’s sight was saved. 


— curing Jamie, Doctor Joe discovered that he himself 
was cured, and that he was again in possession of all 
his former skill. It was quite natural, therefore, that he 
should wish to resume the practice of surgery. He was an 
indifferent trapper, and the living that he made following 
the trails amounted to a bare existence. He decided, 
therefore, that it was his duty to himself to return to the 
work for which, in long years of study, he had been 
trained, 

Six weeks before Doctor’ Joe had sailed away on the 
mail boat from Fort Pelican, bound for New York, that 
far distant, mysterious, wonderful city of which he had 
told so many marvelous tales. Thomas had grave doubts 
that they would ever see him again, though he had said 
that he would some day return to visit his friends at The 
Jug and to see his own little deserted cabin at Break 
Cove, where he had spent so many lonely but withal 
profitable years, for it was here he had regenerated and 
rebuilt his broken health. He had 
good reason to love the place and he 
was quite sure he had no better or 
truer friends in all the world than 
Thomas Angus and his family. 

“Thomas,” said he at parting, “if 
I had the means to support myself I 
would stay here on The Labrador and 
be doctor to the people that need me, 
for there are folk enough that need a 
doctor’s help up and down the coast. 
But I’m a poor man, and if I stopped 
here I’d have to make my living as a 
trapper, and you know how poor a 
trapper I’ve been all these years. 
Back in New York I can do much 
good, and there I can live as I was 
reared to live. But I'll not forget 
you, Thomas, and some day I'll come 
to see you.” 

“T’m not doubtin’ ’tis best you go 
and the Lard’s will,’ said Thomas. 
“ But we'll be missin’ you sore, Dector 
Joe. I scarce knows how we'll make 
out without you. Twill seem strange 
—almost like you were dead, I’m 
fearin’.” 

“Thomas,” and Doctor Joe’s voice 
trembled with emotion, “there’s no 
one in the wide world nearer my affec- 
tions than you and the boys and 
Margaret. It hurts me to go, but it’s 
best I should. I might scratch along 
here for a few years, but I was not 
born to the work and the time would 
come when I’d be a burden on some 
one, and it would make me unhappy. 





I know that I'll wish often enough to be back here with 
you at The Jug.” 

“You’d never be a burden, whatever!” Thomas de- 
clared, quite shocked at the suggestion. “I feels be- 
holden to you, Doctor Joe. There’s nary a thing I could 
ever do to make up to you for savin’ Jamie’s eyes. You 
made un as good as new. He’d ha’ been stone blind now 
if *tweren’t for you—and the mercy o’ God.” 

“The mercy of God,” Doctor Joe repeated reverently. 





ND here at the end 

of six weeks was 
Doctor Joe back again! 
What wonder that 
Thomas Angus and his 
family were quite be- 
side themselves with 
joy, shouting them- 
selves hoarse down 
there on the jetty. 

And presently, when 
the skiff drew along- 
side, and Doctor Joe 
stepped out upon the 
jetty, he was quite 
overwhelmed with the 
welcome he received. 

“ Well, Thomas,” he 
said as they walked up 
to the cabin with Jamie 
clinging to one of his 
hands and Andy to the 
other, “here I am back 
again, as you see. I couldn’t stay away from you dear, 
good people. I may as well confess, I was homesick for 
you before I reached New York, and I’m back to stay. 
I found my fortune had been made while I was here, and 
now I can do as I please.” 

“Oh, that’s fine now!” exclaimed Margaret. “’Tis fine 
if you’re to stay!” 

“We were missin’ you sore,” said Thomas. 
the Lard’s blessin’ to have you back!” 

“And there’s good old Roaring Brook!” Doctor Joe 
stopped for a moment, with half closed eyes, to listen to 
the rush of water over the rocks, where Roaring Brook 
tumbled down into The Jug. “It’s the sweetest music I’ve 
heard since I left here! And the smell of the spruce trees! 
And such a scene! Thomas, my friend, it’s a rugged land 
where we live, but it’s God’s own land, just as He made it, 
beautiful, and undefiled by man!” 

Doctor Joe turned about and stretched his right arm 
toward the south. Before them lay the shimmering placid 
waters of The Jug, reaching away to join the wider, 
greater waters of Eskimo Bay. In the distance, beyond 
the Bay, the snow capped peaks of the Mealy Mountains 
stood in silent majesty, now reflecting the last brilliant 
rays of the setting sun. As they tarried, watching them, 


the light faded and shafts of orange and red rose out of 
the west. 


The waters became a throbbing expanse of 
color, and the woods on the Point, at the 
entrance to The Jug, sank into purple. 

“°Tis a bit of the light of heaven that 
the Lard lets out of evenin’s for us to 
see,” said Jamie, and perhaps Jamie was 
right. 

“You must be rare hungry, now,” ob- 
served Thomas, as they entered the cabin. 
“ Margaret were just puttin’ supper on 
when Jamie sights you turnin’ the P’int. 
*T will be ready in a jiffy.” 

“ What have you got for us, Margaret?” 
asked Doctor Joe. “I believe I am hun- 
gry for the good things you cook.” 

“Fried trout, sir,” said Margaret. 

“Fried trout!” Doctor Joe rolled his 
eyes in mock ecstasy. “ It couldn’t have 
been better!” 

“You always says that, whatever,” 
laughed Margaret. “If ’twere just bread 
and tea I’m thinkin’ you’d like un fine.” 

“But trout!” exclaimed Doctor Joe. 
“Fresh trout are worth five dollars a 

pound where I’ve been—and couldn’t 
‘ be had for that!” 
> “Well, now!” said Margaret in 
"astonishment. “And we has un so 
plentiful!” 


AVID lighted a lamp and Thomas 
renewed the fire, which crackled 
cheerily in the big box stove, while 
everybody talked excitedly and Mar- 
garet set on the table a big dish of 
smoking fried trout, a heaping plate 


“Set in! Set in, Doctor 5 bread, and poured the tea. 
Joe !’’ Thomas invited. 


“Set in! Set in, Doctor Joe!” 


“Tis like. 
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Thomas invited. 
And when they drew ™ 
up to the table, with E i "i 
Thomas at one end and be ; 
Margaret at the other, 
and Doctor Joe and 
Jamie at Thomas’s 
right, and David and 
Andy at his left, 









The Boys and Thomas and Margaret also were fascinated by Doctor Joe’s brief story of the flag. 


Thomas devoutly gave thanks for the return of their 
friend and asked a blessing upon the bounty provided. 

“Help yourself, now, and don’t be afraid of un,” 
Thomas admonished, passing the dish of trout to Doctor 
Joe, 

“A real banquet,” Doctor Joe declared, as he helped 
himself liberally. “I’ve eaten in some fine places since 
I’ve been away, but I’ve had no such feast as this! And 
there’s no one in the whole world can fry trout like 
Margaret!” 

“You always says that, sir,” and Margaret’s face 
glowed with pleasure at the compliment. 

“°*Tis true!” declared Doctor Joe. “’Tis true!” 

“T’m wonderin’ now about the trout,” remarked David. 

“What you wondering?” asked Doctor Joe. 

“How folks get along with no trout to eat off where 
you’ve been, sir.” 

“There are men who go far out from the city and fish 
in the streams for trout, just for the sport of catching 
them,” explained Doctor Joe. “They will tramp all day 
along brooks, and feel lucky if they catch a dozen little 
fellows so small we’d not look at them here. But it is 
only the few who do it for sport that ever get any at all, 
and there are hundreds of people there who never even 
saw a trout, they catch so very few of them.” 

“*T would seem like a waste o’ time,” remarked Thomas, 
“if they catches so few. Id never walk all day for a 
dozen trout unless I was wonderful hard up for grub. 
If I were wantin’ fish so bad I'd set a net for whitefish 
or salmon, or if there were cod grounds about I’d gig 
for cod, though salmon or cod or whitefish would never 
be takin’ the place o’ good fresh trout with me.” 

“It’s not altogether for the trout the sportsmen tramp 
the streams all day,” laughed Doctor Joe. “They prize 
the trout they get as a great delicacy, to be sure, but 
it’s the joy of getting out into the open that pays them 
for the effort. I’ve done it myself. They get plenty of 
sea fish, they buy them at the shops.” 

“TI never were thinkin’ o’ that,’ said Thomas. “I’m 
thinkin’, now, that’s where all the salmon we salts down 
and sells to the post goes.” 


HE boys were vastly interested, and asked many 

questions, which Doctor Joe answered with infinite 
patience, concerning the various kinds of fish people 
bought in the shops, and how the fish were caught and 
shipped to the shops to be sold fresh. 

“And you'll stay now? You'll not be leavin’ The 
Labrador again?” asked Thomas, after supper. 

“ Aye,” said Doctor Joe, “I’ve elected to be a Labra- 
dorman.” Then, turning to the boys, he suggested: “ Lads, 
there are a lot of things in that skiff of mine. I wish 
you’d bring them in. Will you do it while your father 
and I visit?” 

The boys were not only glad but eager to do it, for 
there were doubtless many surprises for themselves in 
the skiff, and with one accord the three hurried out. 

“Years ago, Thomas,” said Doctor Joe, when the boys 
were gone, “in my prosperous days in New York I 
invested a little money in a mining property. Shortly 
after I made the investment it was said the ore had run 
out, and I believed my money was lost. When I returned 

(Continued on pagt 55) 














Voodoo worshippers.” He turned his horse 
into the forest. The others moved after him, 
and in a minute the last tower of La Vega had 
faded away. 


LL morning the vast green picture of the 

wilderness unrolled for them. There was 
lively talk at first, but the difficulties of the 
trail increased. The profound loneliness of 
the forest discouraged them and compelled long 
silences. ... 

“There’s one thing that puzzles me,” re- 
marked Jim as they sat on the ground for a 
few minutes at midday, eating the sandwiches 
that Phil produced. They were on a bare 
shoulder of the mountain. Below them, billow- 





OMEWHERE between here and the Haitian 
frontier—perhaps over that frontier—I hope 
to find the lost Temple of the Green Serpent. 
We’re in for it now, boys. Look what we have 

to go through!” 

Phil Higgins stopped his horse as he spoke, and in- 
cluded the vast forest-covered landscape in one inclusive 
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gesture. The three boys who followed him on the trail 
drew up and listened. The one next to Phil, a well-built 
fellow of eighteen. was the first to speak. 

“Tough, yes, Phil, but your proposition’s great stuff. 
I'm game.” 

“T thought it would hit you in the right spot, Randall, 
when you saw the country,’ answered Phil. He was a 
man about thirty-five years of age, a science-adventurer, 
an explorer for lost civilizations. The light of unquench- 
able enthusiasm glowed in his eyes. 

“Count on me to the limit,” called the second boy in 
the file. He was tall, dark-haired, somewhat inclined to 
thinness, but looked fit and hardy. 

“My middle name is Haiti,” cried a smaller boy, who 
brought up the end of the file. He held the leading rope 
of a pack-horse in his hand and was very much con- 
cerned with his responsibility. “I’m just set on this 
adventure. Ill stick!” he concluded with emphasis. 

“Good for you, Bud,” called Randall. 

“Well, when you fellows asked me to take you through 
San Domingo and Haiti I thought you might be game for 
more exciting sport than just touring. Last call for 
civilization !” 

Phil turned and looked back at the town of La Vega 
which they had left an hour before: “ I guess we won’t see 
you, old town, for some days to come.” He waved a hand 
at the little town. “ Fellows,” he went on, “this is our 
real start. For a hundred miles our trail will take us 
through unbroken wilderness. We may find ourselves in 
Haiti before we finish. I don’t know. The great pagan 
temple of the Green Serpent may be in San Domingo. 
Anyhow, it’s somewhere around the border.” 

“ Say, let’s get on,” called Bud from the end of the line. 
“This pack pony has my leg half nibbled off!” 

“All right, boys,” called Phil, cheerily, “here goes the 
first expedition to discover the hidden temple of the 


ing into wave after wave of green spread the 
mountain wilderness. 

“What’s that?” asked Phil. 

“How did this country get so empty? I thought San 
Domingo was the first island really settled by the Span- 
iards. Weren’t there a lot of people here in the old days? ” 

“ When Columbus found the island it was thickly settled 
by the Indians,” answered Phil, “but under the awful 
slavery imposed by the conquerors a million of the natives 
died off in thirty years. Afterwards negro slaves were 
introduced and an immense prosperity followed. Then 
came the French Revolution in Europe and Toussaint 
L’Overture’s revolution here. The greater part of the 
country went back to the wilderness after that.” 

“Was Papa Loi a god of the Indians?” asked Randall. 

“No, Papa Loi and Maman Loi, the Voodoo serpent 
deities, are gods brought from Africa by the blacks. A 
year ago, by chance, I ran across a lot of information 
concerning the inner workings of Voodooism—information 
that is rarely given to white men. I don’t suppose there 
are two other white men in the world who know of the 
existence of the wilderness temple where the secret priest- 
hood of the Voodoo carries on that dread worship.” 

“ Say,” cried Bud, “do you suppose they worship there 
now? What becomes of us if they catch us?” 

“My information is that the temple is not used now, 
but ... I’m not sure. The black man Cango Pele, who 
told me the tale, wasn’t willing to talk of that. He was 
scared stiff at what I did manage to get out of him.” 

“Let’s get on,” cried Randall. “I’m certainly keen to 
see this temple, priest or no priest.” 


HEY camped that night beside a little brook that 

flowed down, pure and cold from some greater height. 
After supper came that delicious hour just before turning 
in when Phil Higgins, science-adventurer, recounted to 
them over again the grounds of his belief in the existence 
of the Great Pagan Temple of Papa Loi. 

“You see, boys, I don’t say the blacks built this Temple. 
No; they found it as it had been left by some pre-historic 
race antedating even the Indians. And they turned it to 
their own uses.” 

“Tell us a little more about the Voodoo,” said Bud. 
“Ever since I landed in San Domingo two weeks ago 
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I’ve heard people hinting about Voodoo but I couldn’t 
get anyone to talk about it, not even you.” 

“T didn’t want to talk Voodoo nor to have any of you 
boys talk Voodoo while we were in the capital because if 
the Voodoo people had an inkling of our little expedition 
they would block it.” 

“ How could they block it,” asked Randall aggressively. 
“We're well armed and we have the backing of our own 
consul and the Dominican Government.” 

Phil paused a moment. A troubled look passed over 
his face and he spoke with a little hesitation— 

“ Boys, you don’t understand this island as I do. I love 
this country and have praised it ever since I was sent here 
a dozen years ago on a surveying trip; but . . . there are 
things that go on under the surface of society here, and 
especially in Haiti, that could happen in no other island 
in the world. Perhaps when I’ve finished talking you’ll 
understand why I said so little down there in the 
capital.” 

“ Gee, what is it? 
round with wonder. 

“This is one of the loveliest islands God made,” went 
on Phil, “ but a part of the inhabitants are never far from 
savagery. It is an island of secret plotting, of conspiracy, 
of mysterious poisonings, and in some parts of other 
things ... worse... than these.” 

Bud looked around at the silent woods. 
we’re safe here,” he whispered. 

Phil smiled. ‘“ We're safer here than we would be any- 
where else. You’ve heard the word Voodoo, boys, and 
what you want to understand is that Voodooism or the 
worship of the Great Green Serpent under his name of 
Papa Loi and Maman Loi is the real religion of many of 
the blacks in San Domingo and Haiti.’ 

“Well, what harm is that,” asked Jim, “why shouldn’t 
they practice their own heathen religion? Lots of races 
do that and are quite fine people. When a missionary 
comes among them then they turn Christian.” 

“It isn’t as simple as all that,” answered Phil. 
a pause he went on: 

“These people have been in touch with Christians for 
250 years and they still use human sacrifices in their 
Voodoo ceremonies. They still kill, cook and eat... 
children.” 

“What,” a cry of astonishment came from Randall. 
“ Kill, cook and eat children—within 1,200 miles of New 
York under a modern republican government? ” 

“Yes, that and worse,” said Phil simply. “I don’t 
think we’re running any particular risk in going to see 
this Temple, but we’ve got to be careful not to incur the 
enmity of the Voodoo people, if we meet any. Let’s get to 
bed now.” 


Please go on,” cried Bud, his eyes 


“Say. I hope 


After 


LL the next day the little party wound its way 
through the glorious forest covering the lower slopes 
of the Sierra di Celau range. They were gradually rising 
into a higher altitude. When they camped the second 
night Phil estimated they had covered eighty miles. 
“We ought to find the Temple this afternoon,” he 
said on the morning of the third day. 
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“My,” exclaimed Bud—“I hope we do. 
being an explorer? ” 

Throughout the day they had occasional glimpses of the 
vast world of forest and mountain beneath them. Once, 
as they sat on their horses staring at the superb scene 
spread below, Phil said, “ You can understand what the 
old-time explorer meant when his king asked him how 
San Domingo looked and he crumpled a piece of paper 
and threw it on the table before his royal master, saying 
‘that is San Domingo, Sire.’ ” 

“He sure hit it right,” remarked Randall. 

In the middle of the afternoon Phil stopped his horse. 
The others crowded up. 

“What do you see?” asked Randall. 

“Look at that trail,” said Phil, pointing. The boys 
stared at the forest floor. It was cut by a straight, clean, 
well-hammered trail that crossed their own with peculiar 
direction and precision. 

They looked at each other. 

“Well,” said Bud, a little shakily, “ it’s only a trail 
after all.” 

“Only a trail,’ answered Phil impressively, “but a 
trail hammered down by thousands of black feet, and 
above each pair of feet there’s a belt from which dangles 
a wicked business-like knife or a heavy revolver, or both, 
and the arsenal is carried by a fanatic savage who would 
think a couple of tender-fleshed white boys a most perfect 
and acceptable sacrifice to Papa Loi and Maman Loi.” 

“Not really?” said Jim incredulously, “ You’re joking.” 

“T am not joking,” answered Phil. “I am speaking of 
facts. If I had the court records of Haiti for the last 
hundred years here, I could 
show you, even if you are from 
Missouri.” 

“Which country are we in,” 
asked Randall, “ Haiti or San 
Domingo? ” 

“Tm not sure which,” an- 
swered Phil. “I can’t tell un- 
less I take some observations. 
It doesn’t matter, anyhow. 
This forest is a sort of no-man’s 
land between the countries. 
There was a long dispute as to 
the boundary line. I can tell 
you this, though. If there’s one 
trail to the Voodoo Temple 
from San Domingo way there 
will be twenty from Harti. 
The safe thing for you boys is 
to let me take you back to the 
coast.” 

“Cut that out, Phil,” said 
Randall, “nothing doing in 
that back-to-the-coast talk, at 
least as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Same here,” exclaimed Jim. 
“You’ve convinced me _ there’s 
a real danger, but I’m for see- 
ing the temple, Voodoo or no 
Voodoo.” 

“Gosh, I wouldn’t go back 
now for anything,” said Bud. 
“T’d mutiny and go on alone!” 

“All right,” said Phil. “ Let’s 
go on. I’m moving by com- 
pass. We will find the Temple 
soon, if it’s about here at all.” 

“ Hadn’t we better follow the 
path?” asked Randall. 

“No. That would lead to 
our undoing. if it is, as I sus- 
pect, a trail. straight to the 
Temple. We’ll go our own way 
aud scout around before ap- 
proaching the ruin.” 


Isn’t it great 





ALF an hour later the 

leader gave a signal to 
dismount. The boys crowded 
around. Phil put a finger to 
his lips for silence and then 
spoke in a low voice. “Fellows, 
the woods around here are 
thicker than I had expected. 
We must be close to the 
Temple. Wait for me _ here 
while I do a little scouting.” 
He pointed to a brook, one of 
many that flowed through the 
woods, “water the horses and 
rest while I’m gone.” 

He stepped into the jungle 
and vanished. The boys led the 
horses to water and waited. 

“Gee, but this is thrilling,” 


whispered Bud, as he stood by his horse peering around at 
the woods. Randall and Jim threw themselves down 
and talked in whispers. After a while silence fell on 
them all—the vast silence of the Haitian and Dominican 
forest. Suddenly Phil was among them again. He came 
so quietly that they were startled. 

“We're right plump up against the north wall of the 
Temple,” he said, speaking low. 

“Gee, we can go and visit the ruins then,” cried Bud. 

“You can not,” answered Phil. “ Boys, I’ve had the 
surprise of my life. The Temple is being used now.” 

“By the Voodoo’s?” queried Jim. 

“Yes, by the Voodoo priests. Their smokes were 
going up from the central courtyard. Luckily we’re on 
the north side and a mat of jungle covers this part of 
the country. By moving off a bit we can be safe for the 
time.” 

“Say, Phil,’ cried Randall excitedly, “couldn’t we 
look in on this Voodoo ceremony, if it’s going on?” 

“That’s what puzzles me,” answered Phil. “I don’t 
know whether there is a ceremony on or not. Perhaps I 
can find out to-night. Let’s lead the horses off and make 
camp now.” He led the party to a point a quarter of a 
mile further back in the woods. It was hard going, for 
the jungle was almost impenetrable, but there was a 
sense of safety in these precautions of Phil’s that appealed 
to them all. 





eo little fire glowed in the heart of the close 
jungle as darkness fell. Back from the flame a few 
feet stood the small light green explorer’s tent that had 





The priest of Papa Lod raised his knife 
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insured their sleep against insect pests every night they 
were out. As they ate supper they talked in low tones 
and inevitably the talk always drifted back tc that great 
gray ruin that had been hidden for centuries in the silent 
woods. “TI saw it,” said Phil, “ and its solid mighty walls 
rising sheer from the tangle gave me one of the great 
thrills of my life. I had to climb a very high tree to 
look over the north wall, and I saw such an immensity 
of ruin as I had never dreamed of in my largest imagin- 
ings. Why, boys, it is colossal in its simplicity and 
greatness. It must have been the temple of an antique 
and powerful race, long since vanished from the face 
of the earth.” 

The intense mournful silence of the night woods crept 
closer. Not a twig stirred. 

“Say, this is a ghostly place,” whispered Bud. 

“T don’t wonder you think so,” answered Phil. “Where 
we sit now was long ago, in all probability, one of the 
busy streets of a great white city of priests. So it 
doesn’t surprise me that you feel the ghostly atmosphere. 
I always feel that way when I am near the ruined work 
of a mighty race. Let’s not talk of ghosts, however. 
Randall, will you make some good, hot tea?” 

“Sure, I will,” answered Randall, “and glad of the 
chance.” He passed the pot of tea shakily over the fire 
and turned away for a moment to get a few sticks. 
There was a sudden over-turn and the tea spilled into 
the fire. “My last drop of water, too!” said the tea- 
maker, ruefully. 

“Tl get you some water,” cried Bud, jumping up. 
Taking the rubber pail and his glow light he made his 
way through the woods towards 
the little brook which he had 
passed 200 yards back. His 
footsteps died away. Randall 
carefully nursed the fire. “ That 
was a fool tender-foot trick,” 
he remarked. 

“We have all done it,” said 
Phil consolingly. The fire came 
to under Randall’s_ nursing. 
They waited. 

“Bud is a long time getting 
the water, isn’t he,” remarked 
Randall uneasily. 

“T don’t like his taking so 
much time,” answered Phil. 
He rose to his feet. “I can’t 
see his light at all,” he went on. 
“T’ll go and meet him. What's 
that? God!” 


HEY were all on their feet 
looking at each other with 
blanched faces. Down the 
woods borne on the soft night 
air had come a cry—a sharp 


choked cry—then there was 
silence. 

“Quick, boys!” 

Phil leaped to the duffle. 


With expert haste he slung on 
his ammunition belt and auto- 
matic and grabbed his light. 
Jim and Randall followed suit 
and were at his heels when he 
began running towards the 
brook. It was hard going. The 
way was choked with jungle 
growth of all sorts but in less 
than two minutes they were 
looking down on the water of 
the brook where it meandered 
quietly down the gentle slope 
of the forest. 

Phil picked up the rubber 
pail from the verge of the little 





stream. He turned his light on 
the ground. “ Look,” he whis- 
pered. 


Stooping over, the boys could 
see on the soft mud the im- 
prints of many bare feet. 

“They must have been trail- 
ing me, and they came on him 
with a rush,” said Phil, after a 
careful inspection of the tracks. 
“He had time to give the one 
yell we heard and then they 
shut him up.” 

“Let’s follow 
Randall fiercely. 
him back.” 

“We're going to,” answered 
Phil. “Turn off your lights. 

(Continued on page 46) 


them,” cried 
“We'll get 
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Curly 


CHAPTER I 
Tue Painted Desert 
ROUND a giant buttress, deep crimson streaked 
gaudily with yellow, a girl stepped suddenly into 
view and halted. Against that wild background 
she made an attractive picture in her trim, short 
skirt, her capable high boots and simple blouse with a silk 
handkerchief knotted about her throat. Her expression 
was careless and untroubled, 
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easy to get mixed up in this forsaken place unless you 
stick close to the compass.’’ 


“T suppose so. Still, it hardly seems likely we'd get 





but all at once as she stood 
motionless, one gauntleted 
hand resting against the rock, 
her lips parted swiftly and a 
flash of startled anxiety 
leaped into the gray eyes be- 
neath the shadow of the wide- 
brimmed Stetson. 

“Lost!” she said suddenly 


aloud. “Curly, you don’t 
mean 
Two boys—for they were 


little more than that in spite 
of their big frames and cap- 
able appearance—whirled ab- 
ruptly to face her. Both 
looked sheepish, but it was 
the taller one with a mop of 
tangled yellow hair who spoke 
first. 

“Thunder, Jack!” he ex- 
claimed. “I thought you'd 
gone exploring.” 


Dorothy Graham dropped 
her arm and moved slowly 
forward. 


“Perhaps it’s just as well; 


I certainly don’t want you 
boys hiding anything from 
me.” she said quietly. “Do 


you mean that we—we can’t 
find our way back to the 
trail?” 

Curly pushed back his hat 
and drew one sleeve across a 
moist forehead. About them 
a haze of shimmering heat 
rose from rock and_ sand, 
blurring a little the crystal 
clarity of the desert atmos- 
phere. 

“Of course we can,” 
turned promptly, though his 
attempt at careless certainty 
was not altogether convinc- 
ing. “ Were only a little out of our reckoning, that’s all.” 

His sister’s level glance searched his face. “ Don’t try 
to bluff, old fellow,” she observed presently. “ You don’t 
do it a bit well, and I’ve been rather expecting something 
of the sort for the last hour or two.” ; 

“TI told you it wasn’t any use,” shrugged Homer Elkins, 
the third member of the party. “She’s always one too 
many for us.” 


he re- 


OROTHY smiled faintly. “As I said, neither of 

you does it well. Now suppose you tell me just how 
badly off we really are. You know perfectly well I’m 
not the sort to have hysterics or anything like that. 
Let’s have the worst right out and know where we 
stand.” 

“That's just what I can’t do because I don’t know how 
bad that worst is,” confessed Curly. “ We sighted those 
black tail yesterday afternoon about three, as nearly as I 
can remember. You know what a chase we had through 
the rocks and gullies and everything, and how dusk caught 
us before we’d much more than turned back?” 

“TI remember,” nodded the girl. “ We left the trail to 
the south, didn’t we?” 

“Sure; but the trouble is I haven’t the least idea of 
the direction we took after we’d got well started after 
the deer. They doubled and twisted and‘ circled about, 
and we were so hot after them that I never thought to 
keep track of the direction. Why, we might even have 
crossed the trail again in our excitement without noticing 
,” 

“Surely not that,” protested Dorothy. “It seems to 
me I should have noticed it at least. I wasn’t shooting, 
you know.” 

“But you were pretty busy with the pack horses,” 
reminded Curly. “And we might have crossed at a rocky. 
spot where the wheel marks didn’t show. It’s terribly 





Tier upon tier they rose, picturesque, irregular, filling apparently every available foot of the topmost rocky shelf. 


as mixed as that. Mightn’t we have ridden a good deal 
further south than we thought?” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling him,” put in Homer. 
“We sure rode a lot faster chasing those black tail than 
we've traveled this morning going back.” 

“We didn’t go twice as fast, though,” said Curly posi- 
tively. “The horses couldn’t have stood the gaff, and 
two or three times we had to slow down so Jack and the 
pack animals wouldn’t lose us. At the most it wasn’t 
more than four hours before we brought down that fellow 
and stopped.” He threw a glance of positive dislike at 
the carcass of a deer lying in the shadow of a neighboring 
butte. “We began hiking north this morning at half-past 
four and struck this place about one—nine hours. If 
we’re right we ought to have hit the trail at least two 
hours ago, and yet there’s no more sign of it now than 
when we started—less, in fact, if you can tell anything 
by the scenery.” 


H* glance swept past the towering buttress and out 
across‘ the limitless expanse of sand and tumbled 
rock, blazing in the sun. Automatically the girl’s eyes fol- 
lowed his, and as she stared at that amazing landscape 
with the wonder and surprise which custom had not yet 
had -time to stale, her lips tightened and her gray eyes 
narrowed. 

On every side as far as the eye could reach and, she 
knew, far, far beyond, towers, spires, columns and massive 
cliffs of gorgeous color, were silhouetted against the sky. 
So vivid were the reds, greens, purples, yellows and a 
dozen other shades, that it seemed as if some prehistoric 
giant must have been busy with a playful paint brush. 

But no hand of man had produced this strange effect. 
Nature alone, working through countless centuries of 
wind and rain and erosion, had carved out those fantastic 
structures, which at a little distance looked like temples, 
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cathedrals or the jagged walls and myriad bui‘dings of 
ruined cities. Winding amongst them were broad, sweep- 
ing avenues lined with what might have been groups of 
marble statues, all of the same rainbow hues. Even the 
desert floor was parti-colored, a gorgeous sunset painted 
on the sands. And over everything the heat waves danced 
and shimmered, softening, reflecting, smoothing harsh 
outlines, even creating in the distance fairy-like pictures 
of cool forests, blue lakes and rippling streams, until it 
was difficult to know where 
reality ended and the mirage 
Legan, 


NTIL this moment 
Dorothy had found it a 
constant delight and joy. 
Fond as she was of their 
Texas ranch, the Circle Bar, it 
had for the past few days re- 
ceded in her mind as some- 
thing rather dull and com- 
monplace. But now, of a sud- 
den, she found herself wishing 
with a touch of wistful long- 
ing for a glimpse of the trim, 
white ranch house with its 
over-hanging cottonwoods, or 
even a sweep of scrubby past- 
ure, where droves of contented 
cattle fed their way leisurely 
down to the tree-lined river. 
The stillness, the sense of 
emptiness in those gaunt, 
bare stretches of rock and 
sand, began to weigh heavily 
on her buoyant spirits. She 


wanted something living to 
move into that gorgeous, 


silent panorama of form and 

3ut living thing there 
nene, save only them- 

and the five horses, 
standing with heads down, 
panting. No distant bird flew 
across her line of visien, no 
nearby insect whirred or 
buzzed, nor could she see a 
single snake or lizard basking 
in the heat. Across those re- 
mote wastes there was no 
moving speck to tell of rov- 
ing deer or antelope. Not 
even a scraggly sagebrush or 
hackberry relieved that 
deadly sense of nature inani- 
mate. A hundred yards away a mass of cactus reared its 
ugly head, but that was all. 


color. 
was 
selves 


ITH a sudden shake of her head, the girl turned 
abruptly to her companions. 

“It’s not as attractive as it was yesterday,” she said 
with a rather rueful smile. “I think it’s getting on my 
nerves, which of course is silly. What’s your idea of what 
we ought to do?” she went on, glancing at her brother. 

“TI think we ought to take one direction and stick to 
it,’ returned Curly promptly. “I don’t know much about 
this country, but I’ve been lost on the plains a few times, 
and that’s the only method that ever got me anywhere.” 

“Sure thing!” put in Homer. “This starting off one 
way and then changing your mind every little while has 
nothing to it. You just get milling around in a circle 
and then lose your head, and Well, I reckon that’s 
how a lot of people lose themselves in deserts and never 
get out again.” 

“That’s true enough,” assented Dorothy. “It’s easy, 
too, unless you’re careful. But how are we going to tell 
which way to start? You think we’re too far north now, 
and Homer and I—don’t.” 

Curly smiled at the mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 
“Not the first time we’ve disagreed by a long shot, is 
it?” he chuckled. “ Well, we won’t scrap about it. I did 
think we should have found that trail some time ago if 
we were headed right, but it’s just occurred to me that 
maybe it takes a big sweep to the north, which would 
throw us all out of reckoning.” 

“Then you think we ought to keep on the way we’ve 
been going?” 

Curly’s face sobered a little. 
actly; it’s practically a toss-up. As a matter of fact, 
we’re in a mess whatever way you look at it. But if we 
turn back now we may be starting that milling around 





“T don’t say that ex- 
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process Homer doesn’t like, so I move we keep on the 
way we are for a while at least.” 

“How about water?” put in Homer. 

“There’s a fair amount left: finding that spring last 
night was a lucky stroke. Just at present we need fodder 
a lot more.” Curly glanced at his watch. “ Nearly five; 
we’ve had four hours’ rest, so we may as well saddle up 
and: be on our way.” 

The process did not take long. Within ten minutes they 
were mounted and moving slowly along the rock-strewn 
floor of a shallow gully which led almost directly north. 

Presently the gully emerged onto a sort of trail, which 
wound tortuously amongst buttresses and rocky mesas, 
to gain at length a wide, elevated shelf backed by a 
towering mass of black basalt. Partway along its smooth 
length this cliff was riven asunder as if by some titanic 
thunderbolt, forming a narrow canyon into which, after 
a little discussion, the two boys decided to penetrate. 

“Looks almost as if there might sometime have been a 
road through here,” remarked Curly as he urged his horse 
into the opening. 

His sister made no answer. At the entrance of the 
cleft she had pulled in her horse unconsciously and was 
looking back over one shoulder. 


HE sun was sinking in the west and its slanting rays 
brought out fresh beauties of form and color in 
those countless leagues of desert spread out at her feet. 
With scarcely an effort of imagination, one could picture 
it a fair, fertile country, full of brooks and streams, of 
green fields and shady groves, mingled with cities, spires 
and castles of splendid marble. 
But to Dorothy the sight brought no pleasure. 
like looking on a country of the dead. 
“It’s hard—-cruel!” she murmured. “TI hate it!” 
And with a little shiver, she slackened the reins and 
quickly turned her horse into the dark, narrow cleft 
which seemed to lead into the very heart of the basalt 
cliff. 


It was 


CHAPTER II 
Turoven tHE Basarr Curr 
FTER the desert heat and glare, the shadowy cool- 
ness of the place was a delicious relief. At first 
the sense of gloom was almost oppressive, but gradually, 
as the eye became accustomed to it, one detail after 
another emerged from obscurity. 

The cleft was barely twenty feet wide and on either 
side the walls rose straight up to a narrow slit of sky 
several hundred feet above. The floor was surprisingly 
level, and -there were few scattered rocks to make riding 
troublesome. This, and the fact that the little canyon 
cut through the cliff almost undeviatingly, did give it a 
curiously artificial look. 

“Though of course it can’t be anything but a freak of 
nature,” Curly remarked, as they rode along in single 
file. “ Volcanic, maybe, or one of those—what do you 
call ’em? Rifts, wasn’t it, that geology chap who stayed 
at the ranch last winter used to talk about?” 

“ Something like that,” shrugged Homer. “ Funny there 
aren’t more loose stones around.” 

“This black stuff is awfully hard; I expect it doesn’t 
break off easily.” Curly glanced up at the narrow strip 
of sky above them. “I hope this tunnel doesn’t last very 
much longer. I’d hate to be caught in here at night; you 
couldn’t see your hand before your face.” 

“We can’t lose our way, anyhow,” remarked Dorothy 
absently. “I’ve been thinking about that man Harrison, 
Curly,” she went on abruptly. “ What if he should start 
back along the trail before we get out of this mess; we’d 
miss him altogether.” 

“TI shouldn’t fret about that if I were you, Jack,” 
returned her brother. “ You know they told us back in 





Carson that he and the other chap went off with grub 
and supplies for a two months’ trip. Unless he should 
make a big strike, he’s not likely to leave off prospecting 
until he has to, and even if he does, we could follow him 
back to the town.” 

“Of course!” The girl’s face brightened. “I am 
stupid. But so much depends on finding him——” 


HE ended with a shrug. But though that sudden 

doubt was quieted, the subject which had aroused it 
remained in her thoughts as they rode on through the 
slow, almost imperceptibly falling darkness. For very 
much indeed depended on this man, George Harrison. 
To, find him they had made that long journey from the 
Texas Panhandle into Western Colorado, only to learn 
that he had gone into the desert on a prolonged prospect- 
ing trip. And so great was the necessity that when they 
had recovered from their disappointment and discussed 
the matter from every point of view, they decided to 
follow him. 

This meant the buying of horses, provisions and a 
rather elaborate outfit, though as a matter of fact the 
trip, while it might be a lengthy one, held little risk 
provided they kept to the well defined, often frequented 
trail which crossed the barren wastes. But 
so much hinged on this individual whom 
they had never seen and only lately heard 
of, that both Curly and his sister would 
have risked much greater hardships to bring 
about a meeting. 

The Circle Bar, which they owned jointly 
and which was the only real home either 
of them had ever known, was in danger. A 
month before, out of a clear sky, a claimant 
had appeared to question the legality of 
their title. He was the heir of a former 
owner, and contended that the transfer to 
Colonel Graham had never been legally 
completed, and that the property was his 
by every right of law. 

Dumfounded, Curly and his sister at 
first considered the affair a clumsy attempt , 
at swindling which would fail through its 
sheer absurdity. Then came a hurried con- 
ference with their lawyer-guardian, and the 
amazing fact was disclosed that the estate 
held not a single scrap of written title to 
the ranch. This had apparently passed into 
Colonel Graham’s hands shortly before his death, and for 
many years afterward was managed by the impostor who 
so successfully passed himself off as the colonel’s brother. 
But the actual transfer had never been recorded, and 
though the lawyer was confident that title deeds must 
have been executed, no trace of these now remained. 
Whether they had been accidentally lost, or deliberately 
destroyed by the pseudo Paul Graham in that hurried 
burning of papers which preceded his arrest, was impos- 
sible to tell. An appeal was even made to the criminal 
himself, then serving prison sentence, but he venomously 
refused to give them any satisfaction. And so, in a space 
of time incredibly brief, brother and sister were faced 
by the actual possibility of having their home torn from 
them and their whole life upset. 


eat 


UT of this black cloud of gloom there shone a 

single ray of hope. Diligent inquiry revealed the 
fact that one George Harrison, a former cattle man and 
ranch boss, had been in Colonel Graham’s employ and 
confidence about the time the Circle Bar was bought. 
He, if anyone, would know something definite about the 
transaction—might even have witnessed the deeds or been 
present when the purchase money changed hands. And 
when he had been finally traced to the town of Carson, 
Colorado, there was but one thought in the minds of 
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the two Grahams-—that he must be run down at any cost. 
There had been, of course, an argument as to whether 
or not Dorothy ought to go along. Curly wanted her to 
return to the ranch, leaving him to continue the search 
with Homer as a companion. But his sister objected 
emphatically. Moreover, she was the type of girl whose 
life in the open had made her capable of roughing it to 
an even greater degree than seemed likely to be necessary 
on this trip. So in the end she won out, and the trio at 
length set out across the desert, not one of them having 
the least suspicion of what they were destined to go 
through before they returned again to civilization. 


HE shadows, which for some time past had been 

deepening noticeably, now began to lighten, and ahead 
of them there showed a widening streak of light which 
marked the canyon’s end. Pushing forward, they reached 
this swiftly, and full of curiosity, passed through it, to 
pause, staring eagerly about them. 

They were on the edge of a wide, level plateau, backed 
on the further side by cliffs which were almost mountains. 
It was an altogether different scene from the one they 
had just quitted. The rocks were wilder and more 
rugged; somber they were, too, without that colorful riot 
of rainbow hues which made the view from the other side 
of the basalt barrier so amazing and unreal, 

But it presently became apparent that before them 
was a barrier almost impassable of huge cactus. To 
ride through that spiky mass was out of the question, 
and it would be almost as difficult to cut a way through 
the narrow band of tangled vegetation that edged the 
cliffs. Toward the south-east the plateau seemed fairly 
clear, but less than half a mile in that direction another 
rocky barrier blocked the way. 

“Reckon we’d better make camp and decide things in 
the morning,” said Curly at length. “It’s getting too 
dark to go much further to-night, anyhow.” 

At least they were better off than back there in the 
Painted Desert. There was plenty of green stuff for 
the horses, and dried sticks for a fire. Half an hour 
later the two tents were up and a cheery blaze kindled 
in front of them. Here Dorothy busied herself cooking 
supper while the two boys collected forage and more 
firewood.. But though they spent some time searching 
for signs of water, they were not successful. 

After the meal was over they settled down to discuss 
the situation. All day they had been rather dodging 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Concerning Getting ‘‘Smashed”’ 


ne 
Wuirte Hovss, Oct. 11, 1903. 
EAR TED: 
I have received letters from the Rector, from 
Mr. Woods, and from Mr. Billings. They all 


say that you should play on 
the third squad, and Mr. Woods says 
satisfied to do so. This 
was my first, and as I am convinced, 
my real judgment in the case. If you 
get smashed up now in a serious way it 
may prevent your playing later. As I 
think I wrote you, I do not in the least 
object to your getting smashed if it is 
for an object that is worth while, such 
as playing on the Groton team or play- 
ing on your class team when you get 
to Harvard. But I think it a little 
silly to run any imminent risk of a 
serious smash simply to play on the 
second squad instead of the third. 
I am judging for you as I would for 


you are now 


myself. When I was young and rode 
across country I was light and tough, 
and if I did, as actually happened, 
break an arm or a rib no damage 
ensued and no scandal was caused. 


Now I am stiff and heavy, and any 
accident to me would cause immense 
talk, and I do not take the chance; 
simply because it is not worth while. 
On the other hand, if I should now go 
to war and have a brigade as I had 
my regiment before Santiago, I should 
take any chance that was necessary; 
because it would be worth while. In 
other words, I want to make the risk to a certain acci- 
dent commensurate with the object gained. 


Joy Over a Football Victory 
Wuite Hovse, Nov. 4, 1903. 

FAR KERMIT: 

Tonight while I was preparing to dictate a message 
to Congress concerning the boiling caldron on the Isthmus 
of Panama, which has now begun to bubble over, up 
caine one of the ushers with a telegram from you and 
Ted about the football match. Instantly I bolted into 
the next room to read it aloud to mother and sister, and 
we all cheered in unison when we came to the Rah! 
Rah! Rah! part of it. It was a great score. I wish I 
could have seen the game. 


Buffalo Bill at Lunch 


Wuutte Howse, Feb. 19, 1904. 
D EAR TED: 


Buffalo Bill was at lunch the other day, together with 
John Willis, my old hunter. Buffalo Bill has always been 
a great friend of mine. I remember when I was running 
for Vice-President I struck a Kansas town just when 
the Wild West Show was there. He got upon the rear 
platform of my car and made a brief speech on my 
behalf, ending with the statement that “a cyclone from 
the West had come; no wonder the rats hunted their 
cellars!” 


As for you, I think the West Point education is, of 
course, good for any man, but I still think that you have 
too much in you for me to be glad to see you go into 
the Army, where in time of peace progress is so much a 
matter of routine. 





A drawing by Roosevelt of a wildcat combing the small 
boy’s hair 





Copyright by Arthur Hewitt 
Theodore 





Letters 


Reprinted from a Volume of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Archie Kermit 
Theodore Roosevelt and his sons in the White House, 1904 


Japanese Wrestling 
Wuite Hovse, March 5, 1904. 


_ KERMIT: 


I am wrestling with two Japanese wrestlers three 
times a week. I am not the age or the build one would 
think to be whirled lightly over an opponent’s head and 
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Dr. Lambert catching the bass as Colonel Roosevelt 
pictured him 


batted down on a mattress without damage. But they 
are so skillful that I have not been hurt at all. My 
throat is a little sore, because once when one of them had 
a strangle hold I also got hold of his windpipe and 
thought I could perhaps choke him off before he could 
choke me. However, he got ahead. 


Quentin’s Snake Adventure 
Wurrte Hovse, Sept. 18, 1907. 
EAREST ARCHIE: 

Before we left Oyster Bay Quentin had collected 
two snakes. He lost one, which did not turn up again 
until an hour before departure, where he found it in one 
of the spare rooms. This one he left loose, and brought 
the other one to Washington, there being a variety of ex- 
citing adventures on the way; the snake wriggling out of 
his box once, and was upset on the floor once. The first 
day home Quentin was allowed not to go to school but to 
go about and renew all his friendships. Among other 
places that he visited was Schmid’s animal store, where 
he left his little snake. Schmid presented him with three 
snakes, simply to pass the day with—a large and beautiful 
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and very friendly king snake and two little wee snakes. 
Quentin came hurrying back on his roller skates and 


burst into the room to show me his treasures. I was dis- 
cussing certain matters with the Attorney General at the 
time and the snakes were eagerly deposited in my lap. The 
king snake, by the way, although most 
friendly with Quentin, had just been 
making a resolute effort to devour one 
of the smaller snakes. As Quentin and 
his menagerie were an interruption to 
my interview with the Department of 
Justice I suggested that he go into the 
next room, where four Congressmen 
were drearily waiting until I should be 
at leisure. I thought that he and his 
snakes would. probably enliven their 
waiting time. He at once fell in with 
the suggestion and rushed up to the 
Congressmen with the assurance that 
he would there find kindred spirits. 
They at first thought the snakes were 
wooden ones, and there was some per- 
ceptible recoil when they realized that 
they were alive. Then the king snake 
went up Quentin’s sleeve—he was three 
or four feet long—and we hesitated to 
drag them back because his scales ren- 
dered that difficult. The last I saw of 
Quentin one Congressman was gingerly 
helping him off with his jacket so as 
to let the snake crawl out of the upper 
end of the sleeve. 


Quentin Wildcat Peculiarities 


Tenesas Bayou, Oct. 10, 1907. 
LESSED ARCHIE: 

I just loved your letter. I was so glad to hear from 
I was afraid you would have trouble with your 

What a funny little fellow Opdyke must be; I 
am glad you like him. How do you get on at football? 

We have found no bear. I shot a deer. 

A small boy here caught several wildcats. When one 
was in the trap he would push a box towards it and it 
would get into it to hide; and so he would capture it alive. 
But one, instead of getting into the box, combed the hair 
of the small boy! 


you. 
Latin. 


Presidential Rescue of a Kitten 

ARLING ETHEL: 

To-day as I was marching to church, with Sloane 
some 25 yards behind, I suddenly saw two terriers racing 
to attack a kitten which was walking down the sidewalk. 
I bounced forward with my umbrella, and after some 
active work put to flight the dogs while Sloane captured 
the kitten, which was a friendly, helpless little thing, 
evidently too well accustomed to being taken care of to 
know how to shift for itself. I inquired of all the by- 
standers and of people on the neighboring porches to 
know if they knew who owned it; but as they all dis- 
claimed, with many grins, any knowledge of it, I marched 
ahead with it in my arms for about half a block. Then I 
saw a very nice colored woman and little colored girl look- 
ing out of the window of a small house with on the door 
a dressmaker’s advertisement, and I turned and walked 
up the steps and asked if they did not want the kitten. 
They said they did, and the little girl welcomed it lovingly ; 
so I felt I had gotten it a home. 

Has the lordly Ted turned up yet? Is his loving sister 
able, unassisted, to reduce the size of his head, or does she 
need any assistance from her male parent? 


Your affectionate father, 


Khe Syrawt- 
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“The Tyrants’” drawing of himself and irate offsprings 
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T was on the long, 
wooden bridge 
at Port Orange 
that I first saw 
the man whom “Spot- 
ted” Proctor and his 
associates called 
“Father Time.” He 
was like a big and 
very old monkey 
dressed up in flannels 
and wearing false 
whiskers, he was so 
wrinkled from age 
and hardship, so 
brown from sun and 
wind, so white of hair 
and beard. But his 
eyes were quite the 
kindliest eyes I have 
ever seen, and he had 
the quaintest way 
about him—one meets 
some odd people on 
these Southern coasts, 
surely! He was fish- 
ing over the railing 
for sheepshead, and I 7 4 -¥ 
had stopped beside 
him to ask whether he 
had caught anything. 
“No, I have ketched 
nothing at all, noth- 
ing! I’m only watch- 
ing the b’y there, 
mostly; though he is 
well able to take care 
o’ hisself, I dares’y,” 
he told me, jerking a 
bronzed thumb _ to- 
ward a lad of about fourteen, who was angling as patiently 
as a Job from a point a few rods farther out on the 
bridge. “ Because,” the old man added, “that’s the b’y 
who rounded up the Hurricane Inlet gang o’ cutthroats 
all in a bunch, without hurting one o’ them greatly and 
without being greatly hurt hisself!” 
This is the story he told me, in the mixed dialect of a 
world wanderer, that sunny January afternoon on the 
bridge at Port Orange: 
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’ begins wi’ me, but I’m telling you about myself only 
because it’s necessary to do that afore I can tell you 
about the lad there. One morning two years ago, on the 
sixty-eighth anniversary o’ my birth, I wakes up in a 
cheap lodging house down Miami way, and takes stock 0” 
myself. And this is what I am worth: one dollar and 
forty-four cents in cash, and the thin rags on my poor 
vack! And me sixty-eight years old, pretty well broke 
up, and wi’ no kin that I knows. But was I sorry? 
Brother, I was not. For I had seen about all there was 
to see in the world. I had fought in wars in Africa, in 
India, in China, and in South America, just for the fun 
of it. I had dug for gold in California, and I had hunted 
for diamonds on the Vaal River in Griqua Land. I had 
adventured on the South Seas wi’ famous pearlers and 
blackbirders, and I had been aboard ship wi’ both blood- 
thirsty pirates and gentleman pirates. Everywhare I'd 
been, and it was worth the price! 

When my dollar and forty-four cents was gone I took 
to the warm, sandy beach like a fiddler crab, and soon I 
finds myself on that wild shore around Hurricane Inlet. 
It wasn’t far from there that I fell in wi’ Spotted Proctor 
and his precious, murdering gang. ; 

Now, Proctor, wich might or might not ha’ been his 
real name, was a big and ga’nt-looking man wi’ the jaw 
and teeth of a brute, and he was more or less educated; 
he had one blue eye and one brown eye, wich was w’y 
they called him “Spotted” for a nickname. Sometimes 
he dressed hisself like a beach-comber, and sometimes he 
wore clothes that would ha’ made the Prince o’ Wales feel 
like he was stark naked on Coronation Day! He was 
dressed like a beach-comber when I met him on the 
shore. We was sort o’ hail-fellows-well-met, as it were, 
and soon he had me thinking he was something very ex- 
tryordinary. Then he asks me if I could cook. 

“Cook!” says I. “ W’y, that’s my middle name, Show 
me the grub and the place,” I says to Spotted. 

Y’see, I was nigh starving myself. 


ELL, Spotted Proctor he looks me up and down and 
crosswise, tightens his lips, narrers first his blue 
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eye and then his brown one, and evidently decides that 
I'll do. So I goes wi’ him over the high-tide river’s bed 
o’ hard sand—sand as hard as any racing-beach, now 
that the tide is out—and to the strip o’ land that lies 
between the sea and the woodsy mainland. We trudges a 
little ways through a forest o’ scrubby pines, w’ich has a 
undergrowth o’ saw-palmettos, and finally brings up afore 
a long-deserted old dwelling house that has a big old barn 
behind it, both buildings being ready to cave in from sheer 
rot; it had once been a fine plantation home, I learncd 
afterwards. And over the front door I see wrote fresh 
in chalk this one word, w’ich wasn’t nothing more nor 
less than a big joke— Sylvanmere! ” 

Proctor pilots me into the musty-smelling living room, 
whare I sees eight more men in beach-comber clothing, 
and that there lad! ‘The lad was the raggediest one 0’ 
them all; he hadn’t on nothing but a shirt and knee- 
trousers. He was sitting by a window reading a backless 
old book; the eight men were sitting on the floor and 
playing cards wi’ Jupiter as the limit. We halted in the 
centre of the room, Spotted and me, and I was at once 
interjooced like this: 

“Fellow citizens, allow me to present to you Father 
Time. Father Time, he can do what nobody else here 
can do. He can cook!” 

Turning to me Spotted says: “Father, you'll be well 
took care of and well paid; but you ain’t to leave this 
semi-island, w’ich is for reasons 0’ my very own. You 
get that, Father; is it sufficiently clear to you?” 

I nods. What do I care? W’y, I don’t even hanker to 
leave that blessed “semi-island.” Because the sitiwation 
smacked o’ what had been salt o’ the earth and breath o’ 
life to me for three score years—adventure ! 

“You, Tommyrot,” Spotted addresses the lad, “ you'll 
assist our wenerable chef in the kitchen. Now, get at it, 
the two o”’ you,” he adds, “for because we ain’t had a 
decent meal since Horsehead went.” 

We got busy right off, me and the b’y; his name really 
was Tommy, but not “Tommyrot.” There was plenty 0’ 
pots and pans and grub and a artesian pipe ran into the 
kitchen from the ground below; but the water was more 
or less fierce, being strong wi’ sulphur. When the meal 
was ready them nine head-hunters fell onto it like starv- 
ing timber wolves, and they praised my cooking a little 
beyond the skies. 





T was several days 
later afore I had a 
good chanst to talk 
confidentially wi’ 
Tommy, though I had 
already made a tight 
friendship wi’ aim on 
account 0’ my telling 
him stories o’ the 
South Seas. The gang 
had somehow mysteri- 
ously disappeared. 
Then I asked the lad 
about hisself, but he 
wouldn’t even tell me 
his surname. He had 
fine reasons for mak- 
ing his little sojourn 
incognito, he told me, 
and I couldn’t get an- 
other word out o’ him. 
Maybe, I thinks to 
myself, the poor b’y 
| ain’t got no surname. 
Soon he looks a bit 
i worried, and w’ispers 
to me: 

“You've heard 
Spotted talking about 
* Horsehead,’ the other 
cook. Have you got 
any idee whare he 
went?” 

“W’y, no, Tommy,” 
says I. “ Whare did he 
go?” 

“He tried to sneak 
away from the island,” 
says Tommy, his face 
suddently looking all scared, “ and he went to 
the bottom o’ the sea instead. They drownded 
him; I seen them do it!” 

2 “Ah-hum,” I growls, not being much sur- 

prised. By this time, y’see, I’d sized up 

Spotted Proctor and his outfit pretty well. 

They was a merry mixture o’ the two worst 
kinds o’ villain. The sperit o’ Cain the Murderer lives to- 
day in the cold-blooded, deliberate killers; the sperit o’ 
the sojer who stabbed the Man o’ the Cross in the side 
wi’ a spear lives today in the shopkeepers who raise the 
price o’ the two-dollar Christmas doll to six because it’s 
the only doll left in town and because the widder woman 
who wants it has got only six dollars and one lone baby. 
Spotted Proctor and his outfit was both o’ these kinds 
together. 

The b’y goes on: “Look here, Father Time ”—he don’t 
call me that now; he calls me “ Grand-dad ” now—*“ Look 
here, Father Time,” he says, “ I’ll show you something that 
will make you open your eyes, if you'll say nothing to the 
rest about it.” 

“Sure, son,” says I; “I promise.” 

But he hangs back like he’s sorry he mentioned it. I 
takes him softly by a shoulder. 

“You’ve done got my cur’osity up now,” I says, “and 
if you don’t show me that, whatever it is, may I sink if I 
tell you another South Sea savage yarn!” 


b iens brings him. He takes me out to that old barn, 
and in there I sees three big touring cars, all o’ w’ich 
was in various stages o’ being repainted in other colors; 
one was being done over in maroon, one in battleship 
gray, and one in two kinds o’ brown. They was mighty 
expensive cars too. 

“ Stole them from rich tourists,” w’ispers Tommy. “ Pal- 
metto Creek, w’ich crosses the coast pike half a mile in- 
land, flows right out on the hard beach. The creek’s 
bottom is o’ hard sand, just like the beach. At low tide 
Spotted and his men ran these cars off o’ the road and 
into the creek, out o’ the creek, onto the hard beach and 
to this island;,the creek and the rising tide washes away 
the tracks, see? The cars simply disappear, and their 
owners don’t know them if they ever see them again. 
Then they’re run Nawth and sold. This gang also makes 
a lot o’ false paper money that can’t be told from the 
gennywine, too, I happen to know, Father Time. Oh, it’s 
a pa’tickler bunch!” he says. “They operates up in 
Chicago in the summer and down here in the winter. 
You'll find out I’ve told you the truth, Father Time,” he 
says, “afore you’ve been here very long.” 

Some more o’ them bright and warm lazy days passed, 
and I had come to like Tommy a big lot. He had come 
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There was plenty o’ pots an’ pans an’ grub 


to like me a lot, too, but he wouldn’t tell me anything 
much about hisself yet; when I’d put personal questions 
to him he’d turn them aside by asking me for a story. 
Spotted Proctor and the rest o’ them evidently had begun 
to put more trust in me, and they treated me fair: well; 
but, somehow, I has a feeling that I’m watched by some- 
body most o’ the time. 

Then, all of a sudden, one morning I comes upon 
Proctor and the lad talking all by theirselves, and this 
what they’re saying sure causes me to prick up my ears 
like a jack rabbit. There was a clump 0’ saw-palmettos 
standing between me and them, and they never seen me 
at all. 

“Tommyrot,” says Spotted, “you’re a pretty nice kid, 
and a pretty clever kid. I’m o’ a mind to adopt you and 
take you Nawth wi’ me in the spring. I’d dress you up 
and make a real gilt-edge gentleman o’ you,” he says. 
“ Now, how’d you like that, Tommyrot?” 

At this Tommy speaks up prompt. “ What’s the main 
line o’ thought,” says he, not seeming to cotton to. the 
idee o’ being adopted like Proctor had expected he would. 
Proctor he gets sort o’ niffed, 

“W’y, you little beach-rat, you was starving when I 
found you!” he snaps. “Can’t you see what I’m offering 
you, for the love o’ Mike?” 

The lad speaks up prompt again, and plainer this time 
than afore. This b’y, he sure ain’t nobody’s fool. 

“Name the price,” says he. 


IMAGINED I could see Proctor smiling that wicked 

smile c’ his’n, and showing his wolfish teeth. “ Well,” 
he says, “you know there’s a winter resort village some 
ten miles down the coast named Rosemary?” 

“Yes,” Tommy agrees. 

“ And there’s a big house, a reg’lar‘castle, w’ich is owned 
by a youngish and exceedingly wealthy Nawthern widder, 
Missis Arnell, in Rosemary. It stands in the middle 0’ 
the village,” Spotted says. “ Well, she was married again 
recently, and she’s giving some kind o’ a house party; and 
her guests is all swell rich folks who wears loads 0’ 
precious jew’ls. Understand, Tommyrot? Do you ketch 
the drift o’ my talk?” 

“We'll see whether I do or not,” answers the b’y. “ Show 
me what else you ha’ got up your sleeve, Spotted,” says he. 

“It’s this,” Proctor tells the lad; “you sneak down to 
Rosemary, and to the Arnell house, and in some way or 
another find out whare they keeps the safe what them 
jew'ls is put in every night. Understand, Tommyrot? 
That’s all you got to do; we’ll do the rest. And I’ll adopt 
you as my own son, and take you Nawth w’ me in the 
spring; I'll dress you up something swell, and you'll sure 


forget you was ever any clam-eating, oyster-gulping, fish- 
smelling rat o’ the beaches. Get me?” he says. 

Peeping low through the broad fingered leaves o’ the 
palmettos I could now see Tommy’s little face cloud up. 
I knowed then that he didn’t want to be a party to a 
rob’ry. Proctor suddently puts a hand on the lad’s shoul- 
der and: shakes him mighty rough. Proctor he was quick 
to flare mad. It turned out later that he had tried every 
other possible way to find out just whare the Arnell safe 
was kept at ana had failed. 

“ And if I won’t?” mutters Tommy. 

“If you won’t!” Proctor comes back, as sour as a 
winegar jug. “Just what do you think I picked you up 
for, anyway, Tommyrot? I’m no eleemosynary institution, 
believe me! I needed you in my business; that’s w’y I 


’ picked you up. If you won’t help on the Arnell job you'll 


never leave this island alive, I can tell you that! And 
if you was to go into it and squeal on us afterwards 
there’d be sure to be one o’ us left to put out your light. 
Do you grasp that? Is it perfectly clear to you or not?” 
he says. 


OMMY looked both thoughtful and downcast. But he’s 

a quick thinker, and suddently he all brightens up, as 

though he means to make the best o’ the circumstances 
he finds surrounding him. 

“It is perfectly clear,” says he. “When do I start for 
Rosemary, Spotted?” 

“Early in the morning,” Proctor tells him. “Get a 
job around the house—do anything, just so you find out 
whare that there safe is kept. And remember, Tommyrot, 
if you play us any trick ‘i 

Proctor makes the sign o’ the knife on his throat and 
walks off, seeming pretty well satisfied with hisself. There 
was chances connected with taking the b’y into the thing, 
o’ course; but it was the only way, and taking chances 
was sure in line with Spotted Proctor’s business. 

The next morning Tommy goes away. He stays gone 
for two days and a night, and then he comes back. 

Well, Proctor talked wi’ Tommy for a long time, and 
at the end o’ it Spotted showed as plain as could be that 
he was in high sperits over the prospect he had afore 
him. Tommy was nervous and excited, and I felt sorry 
for him clean to the bottom o’ me; it was a black shame, 
I told myself, that he had to be forced into a career 0’ 
crime in that manner, in self-defense, as it were. 

I had orders to hurry supper on, and I sure guessed 
what that meant. Spotted Proctor and his gang was 
determined to pull off the big haul that very night! The 
nine men was so eager that they didn’t eat much at 
supper, and neither did the lad. When they had all rose 
from the table Spotted he walks around to: me and takes 
me by a arm. 

“If you'll kindly pardon me, Father Time,” he says, 
“you'll ha’ to go wi’ us to Rosemary. You couldn’t fail 
to know a little bit o’? what’s on foot, and you might 
accidently take a crazy fool notion to go upcoast to a 
telephone, or something. So just come along,” says he. 

Come along? I couldn’t help it. Besides, there was the 
b’y. I loved the b’y, honest, even then; and I wanted to 
be nigh him in the ordeal, if that’s what you’d call it. Not 
that I hoped to help him any, I guess. I just wanted to 
be nigh him, for I thought I knowed what it cost the clean 
‘heart o’ him to turn thief. 





T was after nightfall when we started, but a full moon 

was rising and soon it was almost as light as day. You 
know how these sub-tropical moons are; they look like 
you could reach them wi’ a fishing pole sometimes, and 
this was one o’ them times. We took to the beach for 
traveling, because we was sure to meet nobody on the 
way. . . . I'll never forget that bright night, wi’ the 
water shimmering like melted silver on one side o’ us 
and the long-leaf pines and cabbage palms rising high 
out o’ the jungle on the other. None o’ us 
had much to say. Mostly it was as still as 
death, except for the cry, now and then, o’ i\\ 
some wild bird. 

When we reached the outskirts 0’ the | 4 
little town Rosemary, wich was sleeping | 
sound, it was after twelve o’clock. Not a | 
window anywhare showed a light, w’ich 
suited Spotted Proctor and his men, 0’ 
course. Them cutthroats stopped and 
examined their weepons, 
exactly like real stage 
villains does, afore we 
sneaked into the town; 
and Tommy watched 
them wi’ eyes that shined 
like a animal’s at bay ~ 
against a cliff. Spotted 
carried a big automatic 
pistol; his gang had 
smaller guns off o’ the 
same piece 0’ goods, 
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T wouldn’t ha’ been hard for us to ha’ found the big 

house o’ the Widder Arnell and her new husband, if 
we hadn’t ha’ knowed aforehand whare it was. It stood 
out on a rise above everything else, a great building wi’ 
cupalows, werandahs upstairs and down, and wi’ curlicues 
everywhare. The grounds about it was wide and deep, 
and pretty well filled wi’ trees and palms; there in the 
white moonlight it looked like a king’s castle took right 
out o’ some old fairy story. 

A low wall o’ coquina rock ran around the grounds. 
We stole up in the shadow cast by a big camphor tree, 
and slipped across this wall; and there under the camphor 
tree Spotted Proctor halted us for a final word. 

“Tommyrot,” he whispers, as cool as a melon in a ice- 
box, “it’s now up to you to lead the way to that base- 
ment window you spoke of. Also, it’s up to you to show 
us the way to the safe. I don’t believe you’d turn yeller 
on me, kid. But if you do——” 

Spotted breaks off in his talk, and holds his automatic 
out in the flat o’ his hand. Even in that inky black 
shadow, I could see its glistening blue outline, and in 
spite o’ myself I harbored a little shudder in the vicinity 
o’ my spinal column. That pistol seemed to me the sperit 
and embodiment o’ all Murder since the time when old 
Cain tommyhawked his own mother’s son and set the ball 
to rolling around the world. 

“If you do,” continues Spotted Proctor, still w’ispering, 
“Tl get you if it’s my last act on earth. I’m keeping,” 
he says, “the muzzle o’ this gun trained square on you 
through every minute o’ the job. There ain’t no trap 
you can lead us into and live; do you unnerstand that, 
Tommyrot? ” 

The lad stood there as straight as a young pine sap- 
ling, and looked Proctor plumb in the eye; considering 
what happened later, it was about the bravest thing that 
I, a wanderer all o’ my life, have ever seen. Oh, but he’s 
a great lad! He carries out anything he’s begun, and it 
don’t matter about the cost. 

“Sure, I unnerstand,” says he. “ Well, Spotted,” he 
says, “when you’re ready, we'll go on.” 

Proctor turns to me then. “ You, Father Time,” growls 
Proctor, “you can benefit immensely by what I’ve just 
told the b’y. Remember that, Father Time.” 


I’ that, he looks towards his men; he picks out 
W certain guards from among them, and tells them 
whare to stand when we’ve reached the big house. Then 
he puts the b’y in the lead, and puts me next to the b’y— 
as a sort o’ shield for hisself in the case o’ danger, I guess, 
as well as to ha’ me always under his eyes—and he came 
next. The others follered after him, and we skulked like 
bloody red Seminoles through the thick shrubbery and to- 
wards that fairy castle of a house. 

Tommy was right onto his job. He soon led us inte a 
open space, wich was surrounded by small bushes; and 
there he halted, straightened up, and faced about. It was 
a signal! Afore you could ha’ snapped your fingers, each 
single one o’ them bushes gave birth to a fullgrown, broad- 
hatted and booted man wi’ a .45 Winchester in his paws; 
and there rings out a quick murmur, low and yet sharp, 
as though there is a funeral going on nearby: 

“Hands up—hands up—hands up—” 

It was a sheriff and a posse! Everything happened so 
rapid that I can’t hardly recollect exactly how it was. 
Spotted, I know, was a little addled by the sheer suddent- 
ness of it. I remember that Tommy muttered something 
about him not being yeller at all, and saying that he had 
only been forced to obey the first law o’ the universe, 
w’ich was the law o’ self-defense; and w’ich, I unnerstand, 

(Continued on page 59) 
















Then Tommy bobs up at my elbow 
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He is this big and very handsome bear 


HE stupidity of man, the All-Wise, in becoming 
acquainted with large and very striking new 

species of wild animals, is both wonderful and 

. humiliating. Consider the cases of the three 
giraffes of British East Africa, the okapi, the white 
mountain sheep of Alaska, and the Alaskan brown bears. 

We acquired Alaska in 1871, and with it the most 
magnificent stock of bears possessed by any one country 
on the round earth. And yet, it is a fact that it was not 
until 1896 that specimens were collected which enabled 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam to introduce to the world the largest 
bears, and the largest carnivorous animals, now inhabiting 
the earth. 

Nor is this bigness and general remarkability confined 
to a single species. There are several species; and al- 
though several pamphlets and many magazine articles 
have been written about them, and about fifteen speci- 
mens have been exhibited in captivity in New York and 
Washington, the average American citizen has not yet 
had an opportunity to grasp them and hold on. As a 
rule, when we try to talk to a stranger about these 
animals, we are met by a blank look of 
inquiry. 

The brown bears of Alaska form a group 
quite apart from other bears, and entirely dis- 
tinct from the grizzlies, blacks and polar. They 
are distinguished by their enormous size, brown 
color, massive build, huge heads, high shoulders, 
and short but very thick claws. An “old he- 
one,” with a skull 19 inches long, will weigh 
anything between 1,000 and 1,200 pounds. 

It was the species inhabiting Kadiak Island 
that first and most effectively came into public 
notice. Finding it, even as late as 1896, without 
a place in the system of nature, Dr. Merriam 
described it, and named it in honor of a Russian 
naturalist named Middendorff—who should be 
celebrated because of the great number of 
Alaskan mammals that he did not discover! It 
seems odd, does it not, that for a century or 
more the Russian governors, priests, traders, 
trappers and sailormen, one and all, overlooked 
the greatest bears on earth. It is still more 
odd, however, that from 1871 to 1896 many 
Americans did likewise, 

2 Briefly stated, we may say that the Alaskan 
brown bears are most numerous in the coastal 
regions of Alaska from Admiralty Island (near 
Sitka), swinging around to Bristol Bay, skip- 
ping the barren lower valleys of the Kuskokwim 
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and Yukon Rivers, and reappearing northeast of Nome, 
on the Kobuk River. Its known range embraces the 
Kadiak and Afognak Islands and the mainland of the 
Alaska Peninsula. Just how far the brown bears extend 
into the interior regions of Alaska is at present unknown. 

There rises before my mental vision a picture of the 
saving of my reputation by a brown bear cub. 


The Bear Cub to the Rescue 


N 1900 I wrought out as best I could a map intended to 

show the distribution of the brown bears of Alaska, 
as a group. It was a ticklish job, because of the scarcity 
of definite information and the abundance of critics. 
However, as in many such cases, I did my best and 
accepted the risks. On the strength of the reports of 
skins of a “red bear” flowing down the Yukon valley 
to the traders at St. Michael, I made bold to run the 
alleged “range” up to the lower Yukon River. 

All went well until 1912, when, without warning, two 
of my zoological friends (of critical disposition) jumped 
upon my map, and proceeded to do it violence. One 
of them said: 

“Your brown bear map is wrong. Our friend Dash 
says that the brown bears inhabit the coast region only, 
and that none range up to the Yukon. Your map must 
be changed.” 

Crestfallen and crushed, but unconvinced, I humbly 
said: 

“T will send you and Dash a blank map of Alaska. 


- Then you two mark out the range that you think is 


Old Ivan is as good-natured and reliable as he 


right, and I will put it up.” 

Just one week from that day, there rolled into the 
Zoological Park a lusty Alaskan brown bear cub nine 
months old, personally conducted by the selfsame agent 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education who had seen the dead 
mother weighed in the flesh at Nome, and at the same 
time had bought her living cub from the bear hunter 
who achieved the two. The mother weighed 1,100 pounds, 
and her flesh sold for 15 cents per pound. Both mother 
and cub came from the Kobuk River, 300 miles northeast 
of Nome, and about 300 miles southwest of Point Barrow, 
on the Arctic Ocean! 

My map was not only saved intact, but it was ex- 
tended northward far, far beyond the Yukon River. We 
bought that cub, and he lived and throve. Dr. Merriam 
says that his name is Ursus innuitus; and now he is the 
big and very handsome bear whose portrait is shown 
herewith. No one can say what the uncertain future may 
bring forth in Alaskan brown bears, but for the present 
we may put him down as Farthest North. 


Curious Taste in Food 
HE Alaskan brown bears that live within reach of 
the salmon streams of Alaska are confirmed fish- 
eaters. In spring and summer, when the salmon enter 
the rivers from the sea, and swim upward to the highest 
available gravel beds to spawn, the bears come down from 
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Our star is old Ivan 


their mountain homes to catch salmon with the hooks that 
nature gave them. 

And these bears have still another strange trait in 
feeding. When conditions are quite right for it, they 
devour quantities of tender green grass in the marshes 
of the low-lying valleys that border the salmon streams. 
I do not know of any other wild bear save the grizzly 
that ever feeds upon grass, even when it is youngest and 
tenderest, but in captivity almost any bear may be 
tempted to eat a little fresh and tender bluegrass. 

The big brown bears are truly mountain bears, and 
they are most numerous in the high, treeless ranges that 
rise so quickly and so boldly along the Alaskan coast. 
To hunt them successfully in their high mountain fast- 
nesses is a well-nigh impossible task. The white hunter 
achieves success chiefly by strategy. His native guide 
knows the lay of the land and the habits of the bears, and 
the real effort is to ambush or stalk the bear on his feeding 
grounds, or on his way to them. Owing to the treeless 
and wide-open character of the mountain-sides, a big 
bear is visible a long way, and the hunt is of necessity 
carried out on a grand scale. 

Many thrilling stories of bear hunting have 
come out of Alaska, and a few that are har- 
rowing. The native bear hunters firmly be- 
lieve—and they act upon it—that a well-deliv- 
ered yell, of raucous quality and enormous 
volume, will cause a charging bear to stop 
short and stand erect on his hind legs while he 
takes a look. An action of that kind enables 
even an unskilled hunter to fire a fatal shot. 

The white hunter, armed with a thoroughly 
up-to-date, high-power repeating rifle, nearly 
always gets his bear, and without accident. 
Against such a combination of native strategy, 
deadly weapon and white-man accuracy,— the 
wild beast can hardly escape. But native bear 
hunters armed with imperfect weapons do not 
always come off so well. 


Mouthed by a Bear—Not Killed 
BOUT eight years ago there occurred a 
bear “accident” in Alaska that stands 
almost without a parallel, so far as bear records 
are concerned. A captain of a small sea-going 
vessel went back into some coastal mountains 
alone, for a day’s hunting. Very unexpectedly he 
was attacked by a large bear, which in a thrice 
completely mastered him. Then the bear proceeded 
to bite his flesh, in a systematic manner. Without 
(Continued on page 51) 



















HE Uganda Mounted Troop were getting tired. 

It was their first day on safari and the heat had 

been truly East African, with the thermometer 

registering steadily round one hundred. The going 
had been bad, particularly since the noonday rest. The 
trail had led through elephant grass so high as to exclude 
all air, and so close as to prevent their riding more than 
two abreast. So now their bodies were itching with half- 
dried sweat, their mouths were dry with dust, and their 
nerves on edge with irritation. As they swept out on a 
clearing Jim Meade, senior patrol leader, pulled up. A 
concerted sigh of relief went up. 

“All right, M’Teke?” He addressed the Buganda 
guide and interpreter. 

The native shook a discouraging head. 

“Bad swamp,” he flung an arm left. “ Do-dos,” he 
threatened them with a pest of winged insects, not ex- 
cluding the long-legged, brown, busy mosquitoes of the 
tropics. “ Hill there,” he pointed ahead. “ Litt’: do-dos.” 

“ Suppose he means less,” said Meade resignec'. “We 
better carry on a bit farther.” 

With a mock moan the troop regathered their reins. 

It was five-thirty now. At the same hour by the rising 
sun they had set out from Masindi, their headquarters, 
riding quietly through the silent streets into the golden- 
glowing landscape that was transfigured in the clear 
early’ light. The air had been deliciously cool then and 
fragrant with mingled perfumes. The exercise soon sent 
their spirits soaring. Meade with Marshall, the patrol 
leader, had led them at a gallop, M’Teke bringing up a 
noisy rear. He shouted, chattered and gave wild native 
yells, which translated conveyed to his hearers: 

“We are men! We are men!” 

In truth the whole troop considered themselves no less, 
though, excluding himself, the years of the nine totaled 
little more than one hundred and fifty. But they were 
all seasoned travellers and the expedition on hand was 
one demanding not merely experience, but mettle. 

They were on the trail of the elephant poachers of the 
province. 


OR many months now the white settlers in Masindi, 
the government officials and the traders, who were 
these boys’ fathers, had been discussing this pest to the 
big game. That the animals were being killed in quantities 
out of all proportion to the number of licenses, and ivory 
exported that could be accounted for by no legitimate 
excuse, was a*well known source of worry to the British 
commissioners. Uganda ivory had been feund going up 
the Kafu river. Uganda ivory had crossed into the 
Congo. Only a few weeks ago an apparently harmless 
caravan of cloth, being searched on suspicion, had revealed 
valuable tusks being carried right under the government’s 
nose. That the trade was organized there was no doubt. 
But where the poachers hid their preserves and what was 
the fountain head of the supriy that dribbled so steadily 
over the borders no one had the least suspicion. 
“Why shouldn’t we have a fling at them?” Meade had 
suggested once at a scout meeting. 
He looked at Bradley Marshall as he spoke. Even if his 
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hurtled through the air. 


American button flag had not proclaimed. Marshall’s 
nationality there could be no difficulty in discerning it 
from his build. He was a tall, thin, wiry Westerner, a 


. contrast indeed to the stocky Meade and his complement 


in matters of business. It was Meade who supplied the 
staying power that earned the Troop its name for grit, 
but it was Marshall who supplemented him with the 
initiative that had made that name a by-word for daring. 
He was silence a second now while Marshall considered 

e proposition. 

“Guess we could do it all right,” he announced finally. 
“We could go on a four-day safari, with just M’Teke 
for guide. We don’t need a bunch of blacks like those 
simps, who think they’re seeing Africa. Sure we could 
do it!” 

The proposal was carried. 


O far, however, the first day had not been exciting. 

Once they had seen elephants tracks when riding 
through a wood. The great beasts’ manure bordered the 
track and one could see the path through the trees where 
they had pushed their great bulk, trampling down the 
saplings and twisting the huge branches, leaving a trail 
of desolation in their rear. 

“Regular herd of ’em here!” exclaimed Harry Reed, a 
scout who had but recently joined the Troop. “ Let’s 
investigate a bit.” 

“Manure two days old! Swell chance of finding any- 
thing,” put in Bradley Marshall. 

“That’s not even a day old,” contradicted the junior. 

“All right! Ask M’Teke.” 

The native, appealed to, confirmed Marshall. He could 
tell its age almost to an hour. 

“ Crickey !” exclaimed Reed, impressed and slightly dis- 
couraged. 

They passed a swamp where wild duck and lily- 
trotters were disporting themselves amid the papyrus 
grass. 

“Want some for the pot?” he inquired of Meade. 

“Righto!” he received permission, and soon they had 
half a dozen with which to supplement the larder. 

But now as they rode toward the promised hill not a 
boy had the least energy left for exertion. A group of 
baboons crossed their path, for all the world like a band 
bf chattering, tottering old men. They went unharmed. 

' “Nice to meet your ancestors on an evening stroll,” put 
in another scout, Arthur Smith, facetiously. But no one 
paid any. attention to the joke. 

Only when finally they sighted the elevation with a lake 
lying off from it to: the left did they rouse themselves to 
give a feeble cheer. As they climbed the slight rise they 
found traces of a previous camp. But the grass was, 
nevertheless, high. It had grown with the rapidity of all 
such vegetation in Uganda. One party was appointed to 
beat it down for the tents. Another went to fetch the 
water, while a third set about unpacking the food. 


IGHT had come on with the swift transition of the 

tropics before they had quite finished their tasks. 
The remains of the supper had been cleared; the horses 
watered, fed and tethered, and the protecting ring of fire 
blazed as warning to lions and hyenas who might be at- 
tracted by the smell of fresh meat. For a time the boys 
lay quiet around the blazing wood, listening to the broken 
tales of M’Teke. Overhead a huge moon and stars strewn 
close as beach pebbles shone with a brilliance equal to 






But they had seen him, a spear 
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\ that of a dull northern sun. The air had 


grown cool again. <A_ refreshing breeze 
from the lake soon lent new energy to the 
scout leaders. Meade and Marshall rose to 
scan the surrounding landscape. It was un- 
dulating, thickly covered with high anthills 
and scrub, and directly facing them was a 
hill higher than their own on which their 
keen eyes soon discerned a building. 

“Hey, M Teke, what’s that?” Marshall 
appealed to the guide. 

“ Abandoned temple.” 

“ Abandoned?” asked Meade. 

“Evil spirits in temple. 
there.” 

“ Gee!” exclaimed Marshall, and looked in- 
quiringly at Meade. “ Listens exciting.” 

“ Mouldy old hole!” was the answer. 

“Hm-m!” said the American. “Don’t 
know that I'd mind giving the Evil Ones the once- 
over,” 

“Eh?”® Meade was not quick to catch all American- 
isms. 

“ Investigate, make a search party, an evening call.” 

“Oh! If you’re keen, Im on.” 

“ Anyone care to join us?” But the others were think- 
ing too longingly of bed. 

M’Teke, however, raised objections. 

“Bad place. Evil god destroy.” 

“Oh! I rather think the Evil 
One will give us a miss in balk,” 
replied Meade, nothing discour- 
aged. 
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HE two made for their horses 

and were soon walking them 
down the hill, undisturbed hy 
the threats of the native heathen. 
Presently they were on the rise 
again and soon Meade, happening 
to look at the earth, gave a low 
whistle. 

“Say, Brad, Icok at this. Fresh 
foot tracks! Sort of funny if the 
temple is abandoned, as M’Teke 
says.” 

“ Tourists,” explained the Amer- 
ican, whose eyes were searching 
for the building. 

“Use your brain, man,” was the 
reply. “These are the prinis of 
bare feet.” 

“Gosh, so they are!” said the 
other, roused at last to interest. 

“We’re more than half 
way up. Let’s dismount.” 

They shot swiftly and 
lightly out of their sad- 
dles, and tethering the 
horses to a bush _ pro- 
ceeded on foot. They 
found a clear track which 
led them straight up to 
the temple. As they drew 
near they could 
distinguish a 
conical building 
with a_ broken 
thatch roof, 
through which 
some reed pro- 
truded absurd- 
ly. In the moonlight it resembled 
a huge Irish haycock disturbed 
by a high wind. At first they 
could see no entrance. The eaves 
swept almost to the ground, leav- 
ing no space for windows. But 
as they walked around they no- 
ticed the roof cut off in a grace- 
ful arch to form a doorway. The 
door itself, made of close reed 
matting, lay broken _ inside, 
propped dejectedly against a 
wall. They entered and were met “ The Safari Roosvala,” 
with a smell of rank vegetation, the black man babbled. 
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The once hard clay floor was now damp and covered 
with grass. 

“Give us a light,” begged Marshall. 

Meade drew out an electric torch and with its aid they 
began to grope around inside. The moon shone in through 
the broken roof, throwing now a jagged shaft, now a pool 
of light before them. 

“ Raise the light a bit,” said Marshall. 

Meade did as he was bid, and they could distinguish 
tall pillars of wood, which seemed to divide the building 
into sections as well as act as supports for the roof. Near 
the entrance a reed matting also supplied walls, but these 
stopped abruptly and the thatch took their place. But 
this was torn into great holes here and there. A particu- 
larly large one on the right drew their attention. 

“Looks to me as if that had been made,” observed 
Meade presently. “ Let’s examine it.” 


ARSHALL moved forward gropingly in the gloom. 

As he passed through a line of pillars something 
caught his foot. He tripped, fell forward, put out a pro- 
tecting hand, and felt it pricked by something pointed and 
sharp. 

“Great cats!” he cried angrily. 
buried here? Feels like a spear or something. 
Meade, quick with the light.” 

Meade was already at his elbow. Marshall dug at the 
grass and was astonished to find it come easily away, 
carrying the sod with it. It lay in a thin layer on the 
ground. Together the boys lifted it, and there before 
their widening gaze lay a deep, dully gleaming bed of 
precious ivory. 

“Christmas!” exclaimed Meade. “ Evil spirits! Rather!” 

“Bunch of crooks,’ added his comrade, “ Looks like 
we’ve come to the end of our trail.” 

Methodically they went about removing the rest of the 
top soil, as if to make sure of the extent of their capture. 


“What have they 
Hey, 
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With a cry the form tottered. The man had been shot in the neck 


The tusks covered an area of some twenty square feet. 
How deep the bed was dug there was no telling. Dumb- 
founded, the boys regarded it. 

“Crackey!” said Marshall finally. “There must be 
a million dollars worth here. Some haul!” 

He had barely finished speaking when two hands pin- 
ioned him from behind. He swung around, to see Meade 
in the same predicament. Both boys struggled. To no 
purpose. Supple, gleaming black arms held them securely. 
They saw themselves surrounded by a band «f savages. 
The poachers themselves! Two were carrying another 
tusk. 

“No use squirming,” advised Meade, seeking to meet 
Marshall’s eye. 

“You said it,’ came the calm reply. 

By the distorted light from the roof they could see 
eight big Buganda forms—the sleek, firm skin, with its 
smoothly rippling muscle, the broad shoulders, from which 
the scant white clothing hung gracefully, the fierce, angry, 
tar-black faces. As they moved, the moon rays caught 
the gleam of spear heads, weapons probably sharpened 
for the elephant pursuit. It was useless to attempt to 
escape. But if the boys were at a loss, it was only too 
plain that their captors were also perturbed. They were 
evidently arguing, chattering incessantly, with the monot- 
onous rattling noise of a troop of monkeys. 

“Got them guessing, anyway,” said Marshall hopefully. 
“Afraid to croak us and afraid to let us go. No boss 
with them.” 


HE black men cocked their ears, as if to catch the 
trend of the scouts’ conversation. But their blank faces 
gave no sign, if they understood. One savage now seemed 
to be addressing the others. When he had finished a 
young fellow detached himself from the group and with 
the swift, soundless rapidity of a panther fled through 
the doorwv into the night. But he was back promptly, 





bearing coils of elephant grass rope. Roughly they pro- 
ceeded to bind the boys’ hands and feet. This done, they 
tied them securely to two poles. Then leaving one man as 
sentry, they ran from the temple, scattering, from the 
sounds they made, in various directions. 

“Gone to hold a pow-wow,” commented Marshall. 
“Gosh, but this darned stuff can cut!” 

“My wrists are bleeding,’ Meade declared. 
sailors they’d make when it came to tying knots!” 

“Well, we’re up against it and no mistake. Wonder 
whether this black has a heart. Give him the glad eye, Jim. 
Act the pleased-to-meet you.” 

At present the sentinel was standing gazing at the boys 
with the ingenuous steady scrutiny of a child. The scouts 
smiled, giving a nervous twitching of their features. The 
savage smiled back, evidently pleased, and drew nearer. 
His dignity was fast giving place to his curiosity. Soon 
his fingers were exploring Marshall’s clothes. He felt the 
khaki cloth with the speculative touch of a cloak dealer, 
and soon he was prodding the scout’s person. 

“Hey!” exclaimed that gentleman. “ Poli, poli.’ He 
admonished the nigger in the only Buganda words he knew, 
which translated mean: Gently, gently. “ Holy Mike, he'll 
get my pistol.” 

But the black man’s fingers had stopped at the Stars 
and Stripes button. He took it out and, retreating to a 
spot of light, began to examine it. Presently a look of 
delight and amazement overspread his face. Next he 
began to fumble hastily in his loin cloth, from which he 
produced another button. Having compared them, he ran 
toward Marshall. 

“Me! Me!” he cried, displaying both badges side by 
side in his outstretched palm. 

The American looked down and there before his eyes lay 
two U. S. flags instead of one. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WuHueeLitess Wacons 
AND Firetess Guns 


ARLY next 
morning, at- 
tired in my 
sailor suit, 

with my violin in its 
case under my arm, I 
started down the road 
in the direction of the 
river. As I neared the 
bridge I strolled 
along slowly, endeav- 
_ oring to appear un- 
&* concerned. Although 
my heart was beating 
furiously, I whistled 
lightly as I = ap- 
proached the German 
soldiers. 

“Halt! Put your 
box down and your 
hands up!” com- 
manded one of the two soldiers who advanced towards me. 
They spoke in German and I complied at once, much to 
their surprise. 

“T am on my way to Savendiki,” I explained in Ger- 
“I am a poor boy and I want to earn some money 
That is how I earn 





man. 
in the village by playing my violin. 
my living.” 

“Open that box, then, and let us see what’s in it,” one 
of the men ordered. I opened the box, took out the violin 
and showed it to them, turning it on all sides to convince 
them that it was indeed a musical instrument and not a 
camouflaged cannon or aeroplane, but even then they 
were not quite satisfied and ordered me to play on it to 
prove that I was indeed a violinist. 

I played a German song which I thought would be 
familiar to them. . 

“Very good!” one of the men exclaimed, grudgingly, 
and then turning to his comrade and trying to show his 
knowledge of music, he added: “That boy has talent; if 
he studied and practised he might really amount to some- 
thing as a violinist some day.” 

“Yes,” I answered, feeling now a little relieved as I 
saw that I had “passed the examination,” “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you heard of me again some day.” I thought 
it rather likely, although not as a violinist. 

One of the men then took my violin and led me over 
the bridge to a young lieutenant, who ordered me to take 
my violin and accompany him. 

“I am very fond of music, young fellow,” the officer 
declared. “Now, tell me, where did you study?” 

I gave him a somewhat imaginative account of my 
musical career. 

“TI expected to earn some money in Savendiki, but now 
I see the place is in possession of the Germans, I suppose 
I shall have to continue on my wanderings.” I added as 
an afterthought, “unless Herr Colonel would care to have 
me play for his staff at mess.” Permission to do this was 
obtained and the lieutenant left me at the 
hut where he was quartered. 

Shortly after he left me I decided to ex- 
plore the town. Colonel Karpovitch had told 
me that even if I could not get close enough to 
the big guns to ascertain their size I might be Pn. 
able to observe the kind of ammunition that = 
was ‘ased for them and, by measuring the = 
shells, I could learn the bore of the guns. of aan 

I walked from one end of the village to the 
other, but nowhere did I see the piles of 
reserve shells that the Colonel was so certain 
I would encounter. Neither did I observe any 
artillerymen. 

Thinking that the shells were possibly stored 
between the village and the river, I ventured 
in the direction of the trenches, but was 
stopped by an officer and made to turn back. 
Returning by way of a street I had not gone 
through before, I noticed a number of wagons 
and farm trucks lying on the ground. None 
of them had wheels. This fact did not then 
strike me as having any particular signifi- 
cance, but later it set me thinking. 
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During the midday meal I asked the Lieutenant care- 
lessly the meaning of so many trucks without wheels, 
but the suspicious look he gave me warned me not to 
repeat the question, which he had left unanswered, and 
I talked of something else. 

“Some of your men are wonderful specimens,” I de- 
clared a little later. “When I was out walking I saw 
some artillerymen who were more than six feet tall!” 

“You didn’t see any artillerymen,” he answered, and 
then, catching himself, “that is to say, the men you saw 
were probably cavalrymen—we have some very big men 
in the cavalry.” 


HE club dining-room was full of smoke, but when 

my cyes became used to it I observed that around 
the table were seated about nine officers of various ranks. 
A moment later the Colonel and his adjutant entered and 
the adjutant ordered me to play. There was so much 
noise that I do not believe they heard very much of my 
playing, but that did not annoy me nearly as much as 
the fact that the noise prevented my overhearing what 
they were all talkirg about. 

The noise abated somewhat when the supper was over, 
and then among other scraps of conversation I overheard 
was a statement by one of the lieutenants to another to 
the effect that he had “made” eight guns more that 
day “on section B.” 

The concert ended with the playing of the German 
anthem, which I celebrated by snapping one of my 
strings when I was half way through. The officers com- 
pleted the national air vocally and I was not criticized 
for the “accident” to my violin. 

As I lay in bed several questions kept bothering me. 
The Lieutenant had referred to the fact that eight guns 
had been “made” that day. How was it possible in a 
small village like Savendiki to manufacture big guns? 
Why had I seen no artillerymen? What was the meaning 
of those wagons without wheels? Why had I been unable 
to discover any ammunition for the big guns? 

“There’s something mighty mysterious about these big 
guns, that’s sure,” I concluded, “and to-morrow I will 
take a look at them, cost what it may !” 

Hanging on the wall of my room was a belt containing 
bullets. I got out uf bed quietly, opened a handful of 


the bullets with the aid of a kitchen knife, and poured 
the powder into one of the sounding openings of my 
I had an idea that I might find this powder 


violin. 















When I regained consciousness 1 was riding on a horse, strapped across his 
back, head downward! 


useful in connection with a plan that I had formulated 
for my return to my regiment when the time came. 

In the morning I told Lieutenant Gross that, owing to 
the accident to my violin the night before, I needed some 
new strings and asked him to give me a permit to go to 
the next village. This, I figured, would give me sufficient 
leeway to secure the information I required. 

“No, that won’t be necessary,” the officer replied, “ we'll 
send a soldier for them.” 

“Very well, Herr Lieutenant,” I answered agreeably, 
trying to conceal my disappointment. “That will be fine, 
but really, I’m afraid the soldier won’t be able to select 
just the kind of strings I need.” 

“Well, if it is absolutely necessary, you can go, of 
course, but I thought I would save you the trouble, that’s 
all!” 

Save me the trouble! I would gladly have crawled 
there and back on my hands and knees if it had been 
necessary for me to do so in return for the information 
I was sure the trip would furnish me; later, when the 
officer informed me that I could start and said I had 
better hurry if I expected to get back in time for mess 
that night, I asked him if he could furnish me with a 
horse—and I got that too! The pass which the Lieutenant 
gave me took me past the patrols and after I had left the 
village of Savendiki behind me I detoured and rode in 
the direction of the trenches. 


OME German soldiers that I encountered did not even 

stop me, the German cavalry horse, with its charac- 
teristic saddle, dispelling any suspicion they might have 
felt. Several hundred feet behind the trenches I rode 
right up to a huge gun, camouflaged, which was pointing 
up in the air in the direction of the Russian lines. 

One look was enough! The mystery was solved! The 
gun was nothing but a solid piece of wood shaped skill- 
fully and mounted on wagon-wheels to resemble a gun 
carriage and deceive our aviators. 

I wheeled around quickly and made towards the river. 
My task. was done. 

It would have been suicidal to attempt to cross the 
bridge. There were trenches all along the river bank 
except where the forest running down to the water’s edge 
made artificial fortifications unnecessary. I decided that 
my best chance to get across the river would be by work- 
ing through these trees. 

Leaving the horse, I took my violin and started off 
through the woods in the direction of the river. I had 
not gone very far before I was stopped by patrols. My 
pass seemed to satisfy them, but they could not under- 
stand why I should be going in the direction of the river, 
until I explained that all I wanted was a drink. 

“Very well, but be careful,” they cautioned me. “ Re- 
member there are Russian troops on the other side and if 
they see you they’ll shoot!” 

I climbed down to the river bank, at which point I 
was beyond the observation of the German patrols, set 
fire to my violin and jumped into the river. 
When I was about half way across my violin 
exploded with a loud report. 

The explosion not only scared the Ger- 
mans, who feared that a Russian grenade 
squad had succeeded in crossing the river 
and was climbing the bank, but it attracted 
the attention of the Russian patrols to me. 
I figured that my comrades would undoubt- 
edly realize that I was trying to escape 
from the Germans or I would not be swim- 
ming direct for the Russian trenches in 
broad daylight. That, indeed, was the way it 
worked out. They fired volley after volley 
into the forest, but not a shot at the lone 
swimmer whose mission they could only guess. 
Their fire helped to keep the Germans under 
cover and enabled me to reach the opposite 
bank without mishap. As soon as I reached 
the side, however, the Huns began to fire at 
me, but I climbed to the top of the embank- 
ment, crawled across No Man’s Land and 
reached our lines in safety. 

At the Colonel’s quarters I burst into his 
room without ceremony and reported breath- 
lessly what I had discovered concerning the 
German big guns. 

“Great work, Iogolevitch!” the Colonel ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “That’s splendid! 
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The mystery is now solved. Nicolai”—ad- 
dressing his adjutant—“ we are going to 
have a big night.” Then he told me to lie 
down on the sofa in his office and have a 
good sleep. When I woke up I found my- 
self on the same sofa, but the room I was 
in was absolutely bare! Where were the 
maps on the walls and the furniture? 
Where was the Colonel’s desk, with its 
accumulations of plans, reports, maps and 
papers? Was the whole thing a dream? 

I sat up, gazed around the vacant room; 
presently my eyes rested on a Russian 
soldier lying asleep on the floor directly 
under me. 

“Ts this headquarters?” I asked, waking 
him up. 

“ Headquarters?” he repeated. 
headquarters moved to Savendiki 
morning.” 

“ Savendiki!” I echoed; “what are you ° 
talking about?” 

“Yes; we took Savendiki during the 
night. Headquarters was moved 
there this morning, but the 
Colonel told the boys not to 
disturb you and left me to. 
wait until you woke up.” 


“No; 
this 


Y information had borne 

quick fruit and I felt 
mighty proud about it, al- 
though there was a tinge of 
disappointment in the thought 
that I had not been given a 
chance to share in the garnering of it. An hour or two 
later I was summoned to Capt. Panunsev’s quarters and 
told that I could have a two days’ furlough. 

“You'd better go to Radziwilichski, Iogolevitch,”’ he 
suggested. “'That’s the nearest village of any size.” 

As I set off I reflected that it was the first holiday I 
had had since April, 1915, and it was now July, 1916. I 
made the most of my few hours of freedom. 

As I was about to return an officer cautioned me to 
ride carefully. 

“The Huns have been pressing forward steadily for 
the past day or two,” he said, “ and our forces have been 
compelled to give ground here and there. It may be that 
the enemy has reached the road to Savendiki at some 
points. Watch out for yourself.” 

I assured him that I would take no chances, but in- 
wardly I felt nothing approaching alarm. 

“You wouldn’t lead me into trouble, would you, 
Waskia?” I asked, leaning over my mare’s neck and pat- 
ting her affectionately. “You wouldn’t get lost or any- 
thing—or carry me into the enemy’s lines? ” 

About fifteen miles down the road, where there was a 
road leading into the woods, I passed a number of our 
transports and troops. I asked one of the soldiers if by 
following this by-road I could make a short cut to Saven- 
diki. He assured me that I could, so I gave my horse 
the spurs and galloped off. 

For seven or eight miles the road ran as straight as a 
die. Then it divided. Here was a dilemma. 

I decided that the road to the right must certainly be 
the one for me to follow, since the other would bring me 
out on the main road again, and I rode along it for an 
hour without incident. Then three shots, one after an- 
other, brought Waskia to her knees, pulling me down with 
her, and before I had a chance to draw my revolver to 
defend myself something struck my head and everything 
swam before my eyes. 

When I regained consciousness I was riding on a 
horse, strapped across his back, head downward! 

I opened my eyes and just as quickly shut them, for I 
had a glimpse of a soldier riding beside me, carrying a 
lance, at the end of which was a little col- a 
ored flag and wearing on his head a Ger- 
man helmet. 

I was a German prisoner. 


CHAPTER IX 
A Disastrous Furtoven 


A FTER a time I opened my eyes again 
and took another look at my captor. , 
He was a typical German cavalry patrol— ° 
trim, straight-backed, square-shouldered, 
serious looking. I hailed the Hun in Ger- 
man. 

He looked around hastily and explained 
to me that I had been captured by his 
patrol and that he was taking me to a 
village near Kelniy, where his regiment 
was stationed. 

There I was led to a table in front of a 


The officer turned and found himself facing his own revolver 


ows 


hut at which sat two officers. All sorts of questions were 
asked me, including my age, which I gave to them cor- 
rectly—going on fifteen. 

At that they looked at each other in surprise, warning 
me not to lie and asking how it was I spoke such good 
German. I told them that when I was a child I had 
spent some time in Dresden, which was true, and that 
they could easily confirm my statements by communicat- 
ing with the school that I had attended there. 

They said they would investigate my story. 

“In the meantime, however,” the officer in command 
said, “ you will be treated as a military prisoner although 
because of your youth we are going to keep you here in- 
stead of sending you to a prison camp.” 

In a hut to which I was taken I found forty other 
Russian prisoners captured the previous night waiting to 
be transferred to a prison camp. 

Most of these poor devils were sitting on the floor. They 
looked very despondent and from what we had heard of 
the treatment accorded our prisoners by the Germans 
they had every reason to be downhearted. I pitied them 
from the bottom of my heart. 

An officer came swaggering towards me. 

“Tell these swine that we don’t purpose to let them 
sit idly here. There are trenches to be dug and you are 
all going to get busy right away. There isn’t going to be 
any loafing while I have anything to say.” 

Our job was to build a trench connecting the bridge 
with a trench about a quarter of a mile outside the village. 

After several hours of digging my back and arm mus- 
cles commenced to protest. against this unwonted labor, 
but there was no stopping. Afternoon came and the guard 
was changed but no food was brought us nor were we 
given any breathing spell. The perspiration dripped from 
our foreheads, our hands were blistered and we were al- 
most famished but the Huns showed not the slightest inter- 
est in our suffering. We were prisoners—that was enough. 

Calling one of the sergeants who was watching my par- 
ticular section of the work I told him that I was too weak 
to go on. 


“You weren’t too weak to fight, were you? Well, you’re 

















“ Halt! Put your box down and your hands up!” 
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strong enough to work. You'll gu 
right on the same as the others till 
you get orders to stop.” 

A moment or two later, however, 
he relented. He said I could go over 
to the bridge and straighten out some 
blocks of wood that were stored un- 
der it. This gave me a chance to 
drink some water and incidentally re- 
vealed to me a number of good hiding 
places for future use. 


T was not until darkness came— 
which, fortunately, was about half- 

past three in the afternoon—that we 
were ordered to stop work. We were 
lined up and marched off to a shed, 
where most of us dropped to the floor, 
shivering from cold and weak from 
hunger and fatigue. Some of the men 
went to sleep, but ere long they were 
on their way to prison camps. 

For three days I was left rather to 
myself. As I was the only prisoner 
in the place they did not put me to 
work. On the fourth day of my cap- 
tivity another party of Russian pris- 
oners was brought in and when they 
were put to work I was taken with 
them. Again we were assigned to the 
task of connecting the bridg® with 
the line of trenches by means of a 
tunnel. 

For two days we continued on this 
job and then ancther prisoner and I 
were sent to the trench end of the tunnel to build a wire 
door at the entrance. 

While we were putting the wires in place our guard 
went inside the tunnel. My companion seized a coil of 
this wire and quickly barred the entrance so that no one 
could emerge. He looked at me triumphantly. I realized 
at once that his plan was little less than madness, but 
decided to join him. A moment later we were on our 
way, running for liberty toward the forest. 

We had not gone five hundred yards before we were 
noticed. About fifty cavalrymen set off in pursuit, firing 
at us as they gained. In five minutes it was all over and 
a little later we stood before the officers, our bodies 
bruised black and blue from the blows we had received. 

“Trying to escape, eh?” one of the officers sneered. 

I did not answer, and Vladimir, my fellow-prisoner, 
did. not understand. 

“TI will show you, you insolent swine!” the officer thun- 
dered, jumping up from his chair and bringing his fist 
down heavily on the table. 

The officer addressed me rather than Vladimir, not be- * 
cause I understood German, but because Vladimir tow- 
ered above him, while I was small enough for him to bully. 

Little did the Hun understand the character of the 
brave’ Vladimir. Instead of appreciating the officer’s 
choice of a victim, the big-hearted Russian resented it. I 
saw his face turn red, but I was totally unprepared for 
what happened. 

Striding up to the officer with the manner of a giant 
reprimanding a pigmy, he pushed the man back into his 
seat. Then the big fellow pointed to himself and indi- 
cated that he was the man to be spoken to if any threats 
were going to be made. 


HE men in the room were paralyzed by the Russian’s 

audacity. Then another officer commanded the sol- 
diers to seize Vladimir. Six privates picked up their guns 
and marched towards him. He made it clear to them 
that he did not intend to resist and followed them quietly 
out. 

With Vladimir out of the room, the officer who was 
the cause of all the trouble plucked up courage, although 
he was still trembling. In a strained, unnatural voice he 
shouted that we would both pay dearly for our conduct. 

That night we were closely guarded, but we talked over 
the events of the day freely. 

“You're a brave fellow, Vladimir,” I told him, “ but it 
is useless for us to resist, outnumbered as we are. We 
shall only bring greater suffering on our shoulders if we 
get ugly.” 

“That is true, Corporal,” the big fellow assented, “ but 

I won’t let these Huns bully me or any other Russian 
without letting them know that no single Hun can get 
away with it.” 
The next morning the officer who 
i had cross-examined me the day I was 
first brought in came into our room, 
followed by ten soldiers. 

“Yesterday,” he said, addressing 
Vladimir, “ you insulted an officer of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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WAS gazing out of the 
window of our sitting room 
in the Frank Hotel at a 
never failing object of in- 
terest—the streets of Mecca. A moon of bright silver had 
risen, which illumined that city of mzay mysteries. Then 
my friend Martin Blake called my «ctention to a card he 
had picked up upon entering the room. He sat down at 
a writing table in the center of the apartment as I turned 
and glanced over his shoulder at some words written in 
Arabic characters upon the card. 

“What is the meaning of those words?” I asked, not 
being able to read Arabic. 

“It is an Arabic proverb,” Blake replied laconically. 

“But what does it mean?” I reiterated impatiently. 

“Tt means, literally, ‘ Blood calls for blood,” returned 
my friend grimly. “And I take it to be a warning.” 

He paused a moment, as though in reflection, then 
went on: 

“You don’t suppose that the shooting of an Arab in 
Mecca, even by an American in these troubled times, is 
going to be forgotten, Parker, though it was done in self- 
defence?” 

I did not answer him. His remarks set me thinking, 
and my thoughts were far from pleasant. Blake’s moodi- 
ness the last few days, and now the strange words written 
on the card, together with his comment on them, caused 
me to apprehend some new danger. My mind turned at 
once to Ameil Amuraz and his gang, as it had always 
done of late when anything strange happened. 

This Arab and fiend incarnate, whose influence extended 
throughout Arabia, was trying to promote a scheme for 
the world-wide supremacy of Islam by getting rid of men 
of note in all branches of life who were not of the 
Mohammedan faith and who came within reach of his 
present center of operations—Mecca. I had already been 
mixed up with Blake in three affairs which had almost 
ended in disaster. In the last exploit one of the Arab’s 
followers had been shot by Blake. I had tried to persuade 
my friend to return to America after this last affair, but 
he was determined to stay and fight this enemy of western 
civilization and his fanatical designs, and I was certainly 
not going to leave him alone with his task; so I wondered 
what new devilment was afoot and who was to be the 
victim. 


ARTIN BLAKE had been living in the Orient for 

the past ten years. He was the son of a New York 
banker and had given up his life to Oriental study, 
braving the hardships with adventurous delight. He could 
speak Arabic like an Arab, and what he did not know 
about those swarth; gentlemen was not worth knowing. 
It was on his last visit home that he had offered to take 
me as his secretary and to see the Orient. My people pro- 
tested at first, since I was only eighteen, but their faith 
in Blake, who was an old friend of the family, and my own 
eagerness to go settled the question in the end. 


I had turned again to the window when my attention 
was suddenly drawn to the peculiar movements of an 
Arab in the street below. His feline way of sneaking 
among the shadows gave me a sense of suspicion. 

“What is that fellow hanging about like that for at 
this time of night?” I said, calling Blake’s attention to 
him. I had hardly spoken when the man disappeared 
from view. Blake returned to his seat with an amused 


expression on his face. 
“Don’t let little things worry you, my boy,” he en- 
joined. “ You'll go crazy if you want to know the reason 





every Arab in Mecca skulks around. Itjs the nature of the 
Children of the Prophet.” 

A knock at the door caused Blake to turn swiftly in that 
direction as he called: “ Come in.” 

An Arab entered, closing the door carefully after him. 
He looked like the one I had just seen in the street 
below, but one Arab was so much like any other to me 
that it was hard to tell. He was very young looking, 
about my own age. I noted that Blake surveyed him 
with suspicion as his left hand cautiously opened the little 
drawer at the table while his right grasped a revolver 
which he deftly withdrew, but kept from the Arab’s view. 

“Well, what do you want?” demanded Blake sternly. 

The Arab replied in English but in a hoarse whisper. 
I was surprised at his excellent knowledge of the language. 

“T have come here for two reasons,” said he, address- 
ing my friend; “to warn you and your friend, and to seek 
your aid.” 


H E stopped, looked furtively at the door, then continued: 
continued: 

“T must begin by telling you who I am. The name by 
which I am known in Mecca is Ibreheim Yamel, but my 
real name is Charles Hunt. My father was English, my 
mother of noble Arab parentage. I came to Mecca with 
them from the desert, where I was born, fourteen years 
ago. To make the story short, let me say in a few words 
that my parents went one day into the desert and never 
came back. I was told later that they were killed by 
hostile Bedouin Arabs.” 

He stopped talking, he was evidently still feeling his 
loss, his voice shook with emotion. Then, after another 
furtive glance over his shoulder at the door, he continued: 

“TI was only three years old at that time. An Arab 
woman brought me up until I found employment as an 
interpreter with the American Consul who has now been 
gone a month on his vacation, and will not be back for 
another two. He has tried to locate any relatives of my 
father in England but without avail. My mother’s rela- 
tions will not receive me for they disowned her when she 
married a foreigner. My hair is black from my mother’s 
side. The climate has given me the swarthy hue, a touch 
of it I had from the first, and so I pass easily enough 
for an Arab.” - 

“T have heard of you before,” nodded Blake encourag- 
ingly. “I believe you are called in Mecca—El Shahbah 
Arab—The White Arab!” 


T my friend’s last remark the boy started 
violently, but at once grew calm again. 

I had listened with growing interest to the 
young fellow’s strange story. But Blake’s remark 
came as a Surprise. Yet, real- 
izing my friend’s extraordinary 
knowledge of Mecca and Arabia 
in general, it was not astonish- 
ing that he had heard of Hunt’s 
case. Though Blake’s remark 
had caused the boy to start it 
also appeared to lift a burden 
from his mind as he came fur- 
ther into the room and talked 
with more confidence. 

“The fact that you have shot 
an Arab, Mr. Blake,” continued 
our visitor, “has aroused a 
number of them to a frenzy. 
Ameil Amuraz and his men 
have taken a vow to destroy 
one of you in revenge for their 
dead comrade. They will stop 
at nothing. The authorities 
are powerless for they work 
secretly. You are both looked 
upon as interfering infidels.” 
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“T also have had a warn- 
ing,” he went on again, “that 
is how I take it. Look! I 
found this tied to the gate 
where I lodge.” 


E, thrust his hand inside his 

burnoose, and, withdraw- 
ing it hurriedly, handed over a 
colored cloth to Blake, who 
opened it. It was a small Eng- 
lish flag—the Union Jack! My 
friend started visibly. A 
sensation of horror passed 
through me as I recollected 
Clyde’s condition—the English engineer we had rescued 
last—when we found him with the English flag bound 
about his loins, and Blake’s remark at the time, that it 
was the trade mark of Ameil Amuraz’s work! 

“ Why the sight of England’s flag should strike terror 
to my heart,” continued our visitor, “I can not tell, 
except that I have heard it whispered that whenever a 
foreign flag is seen in Mecca of late someone of that 
nationality is marked for death. So I feel it is the 
warning of coming trouble, but I thought my nationality 
had been long ago forgotten.” 

Martin Blake rose to his feet. I could tell by his face 
that he had come to some swift decision. 

“Have you taken on the Mohammedan faith?” he said 
shortly, addressing Hunt. 

“No, not that,” the other replied in an injured tone. 

“Well, you will need this,” continued Blake in his calm, 
matter of fact way, handing the revolver he still retained 
to Hunt. “You will have no friends any longer among 
Arabs, I judge. Your removal may be necessary to 
Ameil Amuraz’s schemes. You are still called The White 
Arab although you may not have known it until a moment 
ago, and the derivation of that title is probably still 
known in Mecca. Ameil Amuraz also knows that you 
have a valuable knowledge of Arab life and affairs.” 
The other nodded as he put the ; 
revolver inside his burnoose. ner a 

“By the way, look at this,” con- of Lf ! 
tinued my friend, picking up the 
little card which had aroused our 
curiosity earlier in the evening, and 
passing it over to our visitor, ex- 
plaining at the same 
time where he _ had 
found it. 

Hunt started as he 
read what was on the 
card. 

“God in heaven! I 
was only just in time 
to warn you,” he burst 
out, looking at Blake 
with an expression of 
alarm on his face. 

“Oh, I knew a 
week ago that trouble 
was coming my way,” 
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declared Blake in a calm, even 
voice as he walked over to the 
window and looked out, “but I 
decided to stay and face it— 
that’s the American way, Hunt.” 

There followed a short pause, 
when Blake turned with a ques- 
tion to our visitor: 

“Did you see if you were fol- 
lowed here?” 

“No, I think not,” Hunt re- 
pled, “though there were sev- 
Arabs slinking about the 
streeis, but that is not unusual.” 

“Well, the best thing you can 
do,” continued Blake, “is to 
leave Mecca at once. I will get 
camels.” Then, turning to me, 
he added: 

“Better get your things to- 
gether, Parker, we shall store our 
stuff for we are coming back. 
Disguise yourself as a Bedouin 
Arab and go with Hunt to his 
lodging place. I will follow. I 
suppose we had better get you 
to Jiddah on the Red Sea?” he 
finished, turning once again to 
Hunt. 


eral 


LAKE left the sitting room 

with me and turned in the 
direction of the stairs, explain- 
ing that he would pay our bill 
and leave directions for the care 
of our things. Though we shared 
the same sitting room we had 
separate sleeping apartments. I 
entered my bedroom with a great 
feeling of relief that my friend 
had decided to leave Mecca if 
only for a short time. 

After changing my clothes for 
the disguise which I had adopted 
before, I joined my guide whom 
I found waiting at the sitting 
room door. His face was 
muffled with his head-dress. It 
was about midnight and _ the 
building was in semi-darkness. 
The hotel lobby was half filled 
with the dreamy forms of Arabs 
of the more wealthy class smok- 
ing narghelis and conversing in 
low tones. Several of them 
eyed us as we passed. I felt sub- 
consciously that one or two had 
penetrated my disguise. 

We went out into the hushed, 
moonlit night and hurried along 
the streets. One thing perplexed 
me, the silence of my companion. 
He had not uttered a single word 
since we left the hotel, and, al- 
though I put a question to him 
twice, he did not answer. At 
the time I supposed he was 
afraid we might be overheard. 
I was puzzling over this when a bent old Arab came up 
to us asking alms. Although I gave him a coin he still 
clung to us. When we came to a house before which 
my guide paused, the beggar got between me and the 
gateway. He appeared to be trying to keep me from 
entering the place, when his form straightened suddenly 
and Blake’s voice whispered in English: 

“Come away, run for your life!” 

With a subdued cry I stepped to one side, but too 
late. A dull, crushing blow descended on the top of my 
head, and I became oblivious of all things. 


OW long I remained unconscious, I was unabie to 

tell. The first sensation that came was a fearful 
throbbing in my head, followed by a terrible thirst. I 
raised my hands to my head, they came in contact with 
something wet and warm. Blood was still flowing from 
the wound I had received. I opened my eyes. It was 
dark. Groping in the blackness, my hands touched a 
body that lay beside me. 

“Blake!” I moaned, and shook the form. 

“Blake! for heaven’s sake speak!” 

Then the thought came—was it Blake? Was he dead? 
Was I to be left alone to meet some unknown fate? A 
horrible fear clutched at my heart. 

The form began to stir. 

“Thank God!” I murmured. I felt a hand touch me. 

“That you, Parker?” came Blake’s voice weakly. 





The foremost Arab paused in his haste from the door 


“Yes,” I replied quickly. “ How is it with you?” 

“Pretty fair, except for my head, which throbs in- 
fernally.” 

“You got one on the head, too?” 

“Yes, just as I was about to grab the man who hit 
you, Parker, something descended from behind; down 
I went upon my knees, that is all I remember. I had 
followed you and your companion all the way from the 
hotel disguised as the old Arab beggar. I became sus- 
picious that something was wrong when I saw the direc- 
tion in which the fellow was taking you, and three more 
Arabs suddenly appeared and began to follow. It was 
then that I came up begging. I saw your companion 
grew suspicious as I still clung to you. I wanted to 
prevent you from entering the house, for I perceived it 
was Ameil Amuraz’s headquarters. Then things ‘hap- 
pened which resulted in our being here.” 

“So Hunt betrayed us?” I broke in. 

“No, I don’t think so,” returned Blake decidedly. 

There followed a brief silence. 

“Did you find your guide in the sitting room 

“No, he was at the door, and he said in English, ‘All 
ready?’ as I came up to him. At my reply he started 
for the stairs and we left the hotel; but he did not speak 
once all the way, and that puzzled me.” 

“TI thought so,” interjected Blake. “ Hunt’s place 
was taken in some way by that Arab. I cannot believe 
that he would give us away. He looked to me a straight, 
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clean kid, despite his Arab garb. 
Someone probably followed him 
to the hotel, or perhaps was in 
the hotel all the time and over- 
heard our conversation. Ameil 
Amuraz has his accomplices 
everywhere, and they understand 
and speak other languages be- 
sides Arabic.” 

“What has happened to Hunt 
then?” I exclaimed with a sense 
of doubt still in my mind. 

“God alone knows!” replied 
Blake sadly. 

I was bewildered. My head 
still throbbed madly but the 
bleeding had stopped. A faint 
perfume hung in the air about 
me mingled with the scent of 
tobacco smoke. I now discovered 
that I was sitting on a rug, so I 
supposed that we were in some 
room of a house. 

“You have your revolver?” 
whispered Blake. “The new 
automatic I put inside my bur- 
noose before leaving the hotel 
has gone!” 

“So has mine!” I returned, 
after feeling for it. 

“Then we are at their mercy,” 
sighed Blake. 

“Do you suppose they will re- 
turn?” I asked, “or leave. us to 
die of hunger and thirst?” 

“Yes, they’ll come back and 
tell us our fate, that is their 
fiendish way,” declared my friend 
grimly. 

“Why not examine this room, 
there may be some way of 
escape.” 

“No, Parker, it’s no use; they 
have made certain of that, we 
can do nothing but wait.” 

Silence fell once more _ be- 
tween us. It was broken sud- 
denly by Blake. 

“Listen!” he hissed, 

I heard a sound like the pad, 
pad of naked feet on stones com- 


ing nearer. 
A DOOR was thrown open to 
our left and two Arabs 
entered with the flood of day- 
light. The light showed us that 
we were in a good sized room, 
the walls hung with tapestries, 
empty of furniture except for 
one large divan near the door. 
One of the Arabs went over to 
the side of the room opposite us 
and pulled aside some heavy cur- 
tains. Little streaks of sunlight 
entered through the cracks of 
latticed windows. The other 
Arab shut the door. I changed 
my position ready for action. Blake rose to his feet, but 
tottered and sat down again. The Arab at the door 
never moved. The other went over to the divan and sat 
upon it. Both had most of, their faces covered with 
their head-dresses. I looked at my friend for any inti- 
mation of escape, but his face showed defeat. 

The Arab on the divan began to speak in English. 

“You are Americans, but you have slain one of the 
Faithful,” he said with slow deliberation in a melancholy 
voice. “One of you must die in recompense. You may 
choose which may be the sacrifice. Until the last call of 
the muezzin you have time to decide. The’ one who passes 
out of the door prepares death for the one who remains. 
The muezzin calls twice before the last call which is at 
midnight. If you have not chosen by then it will be 
too late.” 

Blake sat silent and motionless, his eyes fixed upon the 
speaker. 

“You understand?” continued the Arab. “Only one 
may leave, as the one passes out, from the other side of 
the room the Black Death will enter!” 

Blake, who had so far shown indifference, now started, 
his face filled with questioning horror turned and gazed 
in the direction the man pointed. 

“My God!” I breathed, glancing the same way and 
wondering what fearful thing the Black Death might be. 

“It is behind the tapestry,” the Arab went on in cold, 
hard tones. “ You will see later.” (Continued on page 63) 
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S the setting sun 
bathed the tops of 
the towering pines in 
red and gold, and 

seemed to hesitate as though reluctant to seave the land 
in darkness, a barred owl sent forth his long rolling 
hunting cry. Whoo-Whoo-Who-Who—Whoo-Whoo-To- 
Whoa, it rang out through the surrounding forest. 

A startled hare hopped nervously and then crouched 
motionless. Slight as the rustle was the great bird heard, 
launched himself and floated noiselessly over the bush 
under which crouched the terrified hare. His great yellow 
eyes glared down through the gathering dusk in an effort 
tof find the cause of the rustle, but the hare remained 
metionless. After hovering around the immediate vicinity 
of the bush, he floated off over the forest to more profita- 
ble hunting grounds. 

A few minutes later his mate silently left the nest in 
the pine for her hunting grounds in a different part of 
the forest. The nest was an old crow’s nest, about thirty 
feet from the ground, and contained three half grown 
owlets, which waited restlessly for the return of their 
parents and their breakfast. 

The old owl winged his way noiselessly to a more open 
part.of the forest and took up his vigil on a large dead 
pine. His great yellow eyes peered around him in a vain 
search for game. Seeing nothing he sent his weird hunting 
cry rolling out over the dark and silent woods in hopes of 
startling some timid creature into betraying itself to him. 
After waiting silently a few moments and seeing or hear- 
ing no sign of life, he again rolled out his hunting cry, 
but still no sign of game. 

After half an hour of vain calling and listening, he 
abandoned his watch from the dead pine and turned to a 
different method of hunting, flying slowly and silently 
across a small natural clearing a few feet from the ground. 
The short grass ahead of him moved slightly. He checked 
himself instantly and dropped on the moving grass. His 
sharp talons gripped something soft, and when he rose he 
held a large meadow mouse. Flying to a convenient perch 
in a tree near by he gripped the mouse by its haunches 
with one foot and with his hooked beak quickly tore the 
mouse in half. He swallowed the head and shoulders 
first with queer gulping and choking sounds. The haunches 
speedily followed the head and shoulders. Wiping his 
hooked beak on the limb, he again rolled out his weird 
cry. While he was swallowing the mouse, a rabbit started 
across the field. Hearing the hunting cry of his deadly 
enemy, he became panic stricken and turning, leaped 
wildly for the protection of the thick undergrowth at the 








A Wilderness 
Still Hunter 
By Scout Charles William Isbill, Age 15 
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Scouts’ Attention! 


IREQUENTLY the Editors of BOYS’ LIFE receive manuscripts from boy writers. 
—stories, , articles,—and it has been a source of genuine regret to them that 
they have been unable to publish some of these which showed talent. But, naturally 

these boy writers, just beginning to work at their craft, could not compete on equal terms 
with professional story writers and as there was not space in the old magazine for both it 
was ii ible to use boys’ work, as such. Now, however, with the enlarged magazine, 
it has determined to set aside a little space for the work of boys so that promising 
young authors may be encouraged and other boys may see what their fellows can do. 

With this in view a prize of $5.00 is offered for the best story, essay or article, not over 
1500 words in length, the winning manuscript each month to be publishedin BUYS LIFE. 


To give the young writers an idea of what we ure interested to have them do we are award- 
ing a prize this month to Scout William Isbill for an article which he contributed, giving 
his observations of “A WILDERNESS STILL HUNTER.” 

Have a good story to tell—have you some ideas about scouting or athletics—have 
oom made some nature observations or learned somt things useful to know in camping? 

rite them down as well as you can and see if your work will win over that of the other 
readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

For rules for Short Story Contest see page 68. 
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edge of the woods. Instantly the owl was after him. 
Vainly he dodged and twisted, for swift as he was, his 
relentless pursuer was swifter. The owl dropped on him 
and as the cruel sharp talons pierced his vitals he shrieked 
in pain and terror. Swiftly the owl bore the limp form 
to the nest where the three hungry little owlets hissed 
eagerly as he drew near. The rabbit was torn up by the 
big owl and the owlets soon finished it. 

Out over the forest the owl again launched himself and 
winged his way for some distance to a dead birch, which 
had been killed by porcupines, who had completely 
stripped it of bark. Lighting in the upper branches, he 
settled himself for his watch. Out over the forest .went 
his hunting cry every few minutes. After watching in 
vain, he was about to give up in disgust and move on to 
another hunting ground, when a noise from below arrested 
him. Down a dim ‘trail came a lumbering animal which 
grunted and chattered to itself as it walked; after it came 
a much smaller creature, smaller than the rabbit, which 





CEDAR APPLES AND APPLE TREES 
By Frank D. Kern 

66 EDAR APPLES” have been so 

named because they have been mis- 

taken by some persons for the fruit of the 

cedar tree. They are found rather com- 





monly on the red cedar, perhaps best 
known as the Virginia red cedar, but they 
have no relation to the fruit, which is a 
small bluish berry. 

These brownish,- roundish or kidney- 
shaped bodies are in reality caused by a 





On Nature’s Trail 
By Edward F. Bigelow 


Scout Naturalist 
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he had captured earlier in 
the evening. Down dropped 
the owl on the smaller of the 
two creatures. He clutched 
the little animal with his talons, but instantly let go and 
veered off and up with a frightened squawk. Stinging 
pains shot through his feet, legs and thighs. 

The frightened owl flew some distance before he at- 
tempted to light. As he straightened out his legs and 
landed on the limb, the pains stabbed him worse than 
ever. Up into the air he flew wildly. Again and again 
he attempted to land, but each time flew on as the pains 
shot through his legs and feet. He had unfortunately 
clutched a young porcupine, who was out with its mother 
for a moon-light stroll. His feet, legs and thighs were 
filled with sharp, barbed quills, which drove deeper into 
his flesh each time he attempted to light. 

On and on he flew, till almost ready to drop from ex- 
haustion, he landcd in the thick top of a spruce. With 
wings outstretched he lay on the thick branches till he 
had somewhat recovered. Then he worked himself into 
the lower branches of the tree with a great deal of trouble 
and pain. Here he sat and pecked at his legs, which did 
not tend to help matters at all. From time to time he 
called, but his cry was far. different from the bold rolling 
cry of earlier in the evening. Now it was just a thin, 
weak, half hearted, Who-who-whooo. 

Finally day broke, and as it grew lighter the owl edged 
up to the trunk and prepared to go to sleep. He did not 
know that he had landed on the edge of a corn field, close 
to a farm house, or that the crows used his spruce to 
post their sentinels in, while they pulted the farmer’s corn. 

The crows arrived at daylight and the first crow that 
arrived attempted to alight in the spruce, nearly turning 
a summersault in his efforts to check himself as he saw 
the big owl. At the alarm the rest of the crows pressed 
in to the attack, flying past him and diving at him. The 
owl simply glared around and snapped his bill as the 
crows came near. 

The racket the crows were making drew the attention 
of the farmer’s son, as he came out of the house. Know- 
ing that the crows had something in the tree to torment, 
he got his twenty-two and started for the spruce. As 
soon as the crows saw him coming they sneaked off. When 
he arrived at the spruce he carefully searched the thick 
top and finally discovered the owl. At the crack of the 
little gun the owl flopped to the ground. As he bent to 
pick the owl up, a look of astonishment came over the 
boy’s face. “Gosh! Hedgehog quills!” he gasped, “ Good 
thing I got him, or he would have starved to death. Gosh!” 


the under side of the leaves delicate feath- 
ery projections develop. In the fall, win- 
ter and spring, the parasite lives on the 
cedar. It goes back and forth by means 
of tiny “germs” known as spores, which 
are carried by the wind. This history of 
the parasite suggests that it would find 
conditions best where cedars and apples 
grow close together, and such is the case! 
On the apple this rust is a serious disease 
in some localities. The best method of 
- 9 prevention is the destruction of the cedars 
in the vicinity. It is not likely that the 








disease of the cedar. They are in the na- 
ture of a tumor, and are produced by a 
parasite, a low form of plant life belonging 
to the group known as the “plant rusts.” 
These tumors or galls are more properly 
spoken of as “cedar rust.” From the 
surface, are projecting .horns, of rusty 
color....The galls may be“found on the 
twigs during the fall. They gradually 


increase in size in the winters; and toward 
spring the radiating horns develop. These 
horns absorb moisture like a sponge, and 
after warm rains in the spring they be- 
come much swollen, and turn from rustv 
brown to yellow. With the absorption of 
so much water they become jelly-like, and 


withthe increase in size and change of 
color are conspicuous. In this condition 
they :are noticed by many persons who 
would otherwise overlook them. After a 
shower in the spring, a tree which has 
numerous “cedar apples” appears, as if 
it had bloomed. One old Swedish botan- 
ist was so much interested in the fact that 
a rain could bring forth such handsome 
things where, only a few hours before, one 
had observed nothing unusual, and thought 
them so wonderful that he said surely they 
were Coeli flos (flowers of heaven). 


T MAY seem strange that a parasite 
should attack the stems and leayes of 


the cedar and produce these tumor-like 
growths, but this is only oneshalf of the 
story. The other half is thé»climax of 
strangeness. This parasite leadsga * doub’e 
life.” In its other stage it as on the 
apple tree, chiefly affecting th® leaves, but 
sometimes the fruit. Wild crab, apples 
and cultivated apples are both affected. 
The apple grower speaks of it as “ orchard 
rust,” and on the apple it produces an 
entirely different effect. From. its appear- 
ance one would never suspect its relation 
to the “cedar apples.” Yellowish or red- 
dish spots first appear on the apple leaves. 
On the upper side of these spots small dots 
develop and later become blackish. On 


wind will carry the spore for more than 
a few miles. The state of West Virginia 
has a law regarding the destruction of 
cedars near apple orchards. The parasite 
does not spread from apple to apple nor 
from cedar to cedar. Some varieties of 
apples resist the attacks better than oth- 
ers. I have seen Stayman Winesaps prac- 
tically untouched when Grimes Golden in 
the same orchard were badly affected. 

In addition to apples and crab apples, 
hawthorns, service berries, chokeberries 
and mountain ashes are affected. There 
are numerous other cases, also, in which 
rust parasites alternate between two 
plants. 
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When a boy has a 
family on his hands— 


—he’s got to step on the gas every now and again to keep things 
lively. 

Spot the words Paramount Artcraft in the newspaper and that’s 
enough to register “ Let’s Go” with you. 

You know that that means a regular show. 

You have read the advertisements of Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration in the magazines and you know that that great organization 
intends that no one shall ever take chances when they spend their 
good money to see Paramount Artcraft. 

Or if you don’t know it you don’t have to take anybody’s word 
for it. 

Watch for Paramount Artcraft Pictures advertised by the the- 
atres in the newspapers, on the billboards and in the lobby, 

—and GO. 


Bring up the family right—the Paramount Artcraft way. 


a 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount Artcraft 
Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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if c Py. FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION /(| 


i ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director 
and “NEW YORK 











The New Paramount 
Artcraft Pictures 


Listed alphabetically, released 
in September and October. 
Save the list! And see 
the pictures! 


Billie Burke in 
“THB MISLEADING Wipow” 
“SADID LOVE” 
Marguerite Clarke in 
“WiIpoWw BY Proxy” 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“THp W ITNESS FOR THE De- 
FENSB”’ 


Houdini in 
“THE GRIM GAME” 
Vivian Martin -n 
“THE THIRD KISS” 
“HIS OFFICIAL FIANCEB” 
Wallace Reid in 
“THE vaaaee OF THE GIANTS” 
HB LOTTERY MAN” 
**The Teeth a the Tiger’’ 
WITH Star CAST 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“THE LIFE LINE” 
George Loane Tucker's Produc- 
tion 
“THE a MAN” 
Robert Warwick 
“TOLD IN THE HILLS” 
“InN MIZZOURA” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“Way Smits Lert Homp” 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett in 
“STEPPING OuT” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“THE MARKET OF SOULS” 
Charles Ray in 
“THp EaG Ckatp WALLOP” 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
one each month 

Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
one each weeR 
Paramount-Mack Sennett 
Comedies two each month 
Paramount-Al St. John Come- 
dies one each month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Com- 
ies one each month 

Par t Mas i 


Paramount Short Subjects 


issued weekly 

Paramount - Post Nature Pic- 
tures issued every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmea 
Travel Pictures one each week 
Paramount-Burlingham Adven- 
ture Pictures every ot4er week 
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Our Magazine 
OULD it not be splendid if 
every one of the 480,000 scouts 
and scout officials realized that 

Boys’ Lire is our magazine? It is not 
conducted for profit. It belongs to the Boy Scouts 
of America. You and I and indeed every enrolled 
scout and scout official are joint owners. 

Mr. Colver, our Business Manager, tells me we now have 
115,000 paid subscribers. Whether you belong to this large 
number of subscribers or not, I am confident that as scouts 
you will experience the same feeling of pride that I have 
recently experienced in going over with the Magazine De- 
partment staff—Mr. Colver, Mr. Mathiews, Mr. Crump, 
Mr. Willson, Mr. Rigney and the members of the Editorial 
Board—the plans for our big step forward. Isnt it fine 
that within such a short space of time, without any capital, 
we have developed so that now we can rightfully claim to 
be the biggest magazine for boys in the world? Why 
shouldn't the largest boys’ organization in the world have 
the biggest and best boys’ magazine in the world? That is 
what we propose Boys’ Lire shall be. I do not need to re- 
peat the statement of the plans which are found elsewhere. 

The cover page and the make-up of this issue is but an 
indication of what is to come. I feel fully justified, as the 
executive officer of the Boy Scouts of America, in urging 
every scout and scout official to get the boyhood of Amer- 
ica, who represent it, to have the largest subscription list 
of any _ boys’ 
magazine in the : 
world. I be |] 
lieve in so do- 
ing it will serve 
Boy Scouts and 
help all other 
boys. 

Remem ber 
the name of the 
magazine, Boys’ 
Lirt. While it 
is our official 
magazine, its 
contents, fine 
short. stories 
and serials, Dan 
Beard’s page, 
the big new 
scouting section 
and all other 
features are 
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just as interest- : : — = 
ing to boys who Certupcate of associate membership 
are not scouts as those who are members of the movement. 

I have persuaded our Business Manager, Mr. Colver, to 
authorize me to say tkat he will gladly send to any reg- 
istered scout Boys’ Lire for one year without any cost if 
he will secure from his schoolmates or friends, or the 
parents of his schoolmates or friends, three subscriptions 
at two dollars each. This is a fine opportunity for you 


scouts who are not already subscribers, and if you are a- 


subscriber your subscription can be renewed for one year 
from the present date of expiration. Now is the time to 
act. Do it now! 


Tenth Anniversary 
HE Executive Board of the National 
Council at its September meeting, 
approved tentative plans for making the 
Tenth Anniversary of the movement, 
which occurs next February, an occasion 


for special celebrations in every commu- 2 GnOns eden Nakdaom 
H The worst kind of nuisance—we' ll call it a game. 


nity where there are troops of scouts. It 
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General Pershing kissing the American flag 


women who helped to make possible the success of Boy 
Scout Week last June. 


Boy Scout Week Reports 
HERE is still a large number of communities which 
have not yet sent in their reports for Boy Scout 
Week program. Already about 300,000 members have 
been reported, but we know there are many more who 
became Associate Members whose names have not been 
sent to the National Council. Each person whose name has 
been sent in has been furnished with a certificate of mem- 
bership, as per copy herewith. 

If you hear of anybody who says that he joined, ask 
him if he received:a membership certificate. If not, tell 
him to write to the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


« 


Conferences of Scout Executives 
AM writing this material while on the train going to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where the Scout Executives for 
all of the southern states are meeting for a week of con- 
ferences with the officials of the National Council. 

From September Ist to 7th, over one hundred men were 
in conference at Fenton, Mich. Between September 8th 
and 14th, one hundred of the scout officials of the eastern 
states were in conference at the wonderful Bear Mountain 
camps in Interstate Park, N. Y. A ‘little later Scout 
Executives of the Pacific Coast are to meet. As almost 
every Executive will attend one of these conferences, it 
will give me the pleasure of meeting, face to face, prac- 
tically all of the men who are sharing with the National 
Council officials the responsibility of making our program 
available to the American boy. 

The spirit shown in the two conferences which have 
already been held was wonderful and I have every reason 
to believe it will be just the same at Chattanooga. 

Mr. Bolton Smith, a member of our Executive Board 
and formerly President of the Memphis, Tenn., Council, 
who was at our Bear Mountain Conference, commented 
on it as follows: 


Let me take this opportunity of telling you how greatly im- 
pressed I was by the high plans maintained throughout the 


“THE SCOUT GAVE 
aa By ThE CAVE, Scout 
\ F.J.P. 










E can't get his grammar, or spelling or math, 
Can't split the kindling, he can't take a bath, 
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By James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


discussion at Bear Mountain Camp for the 
two days I was present. Next to the main- 
tenance of National Headquarters, nothing 
Seems to me so vita] as such conferences 
and I feel their importance justifies our 
especial effort to induce members of the 
national Board and of the National and Local Councils 
to attend those to be held next summer. I do not see 
how any of us have gotten along without them. I am 
sure we would have been saved many errors and much 
lukewarmnens and hesitation had they been. established 
ooner. 
The meetings at which you presided especially impressed 
me. They were the best evidence I could wish of the aeanbee 
feeling of regard these men have for you and of tke fact that 
you have resisted the tendency (which one holding so much 
power might well be inclined to feel) to attempt to dominate 
their thinking. If we could introduce the spirit into all pub- 
lic administrations their efficiency would be greatly increased. 
Perhaps Scouting will do it. 


National Court of Honor 


HESE are certainly busy days at the National Office, 

because of the great increase in the number of scouts 
who have qualified for Merit Badges. It is wonderful to 
realize the number of boys who took advantage of the 
camping season to pass their various tests as First and 
Second Class Scouts and even more encouraging the num- 
ber who are now entitled to wear Merit Badges. 

Those who are helping the National Court of Honor 
claim that all previous records have been smashed. They 
are making every effort to act promptly on each case that 
is properly presented. 

It is unfortunate that there should be any delay at all. 
It is only fair to say, however, that in almost every case 
the delay is due to the failure to comply with plainly 
stated regulations. Of 
course nobody would have 
any respect for our Merit 
Badges if we did not main- 
tain high standards. It is 
true that it is very annoy- 
ing to have to go through 
what appears to be some- 
times “ red tape,” but after 
all is it not better to have 
a little “red tape” instead 
of having things so loose 
J and chaotic as to be worth- 

less? 











New Boys’ Diary 

HE new Boy Scout Diary is, I am sure, going to win 

the approval of every scout. We have been able to 
eliminate a lot of the material which seemed to be inter- 
esting during the war, and the extra pages have been 
devoted so as to give more space to the Diary proper. 
The splendid Rigney cover, herewith reproduced, is one 
of the attractive features. The Diary will be ready for 
distribution by the first of December. We have ordered 
100,000 copies. It makes a splendid Christmas present 
and is useful to a boy whether he is a scout or not. 


Welcome to General Pershing 

HE Boy Scouts of New York City were honored by 

the Mayor's Committee in connection with the recep- 
tion to General John J. Pershing. <A special ceremony 
was arranged for the afternoon of September 9th in~the 
immense Central Park, New York City. 
Over 35,000 carefully selected school chil- 
dren were brought together to represent 
the 800,000 school children of New York 
City. 

The Boy Scouts of America were asked 
to serve as a guard of honor, which need- 
less to say they gladly did in a most 
acceptable manner. The} picture repro- 


He can't help his mother, he can't use his head, 
Can't rise in the morning and can't f° to bed, 
is 


“I vole for the fellow who's never on time!” 


“The fellow who always would borrow a dime!” duced showing General Pershing kissing 


can be done by each troop to help impress He can't find his collar, he can't tie his tie— the American Flag, shows how he re- 
those who are not scouts with the value ee a } pend cee Fay bey dnt Sete sponded to the enthusiastic reception given 
of our wonderful movement. “Be Pre- But I'll cast my vole for the fellow who “can't.” “Oh, mamma, oh teacher, oh mister, I can't.” him as he ascended the Reviewing Stand. 
I venture to say he had never seen such an 


pared.” Your scoutmasters will receive 
suggestions in due time. It would be inspiring sight as was made possible by 
the mobilization of 35,000 boys and girls, 
each waving an American Flag. He was 
overcome and spontaneously took hold of 
(Continued on page 67) 


is not too early to begin to think of what 
“The chap who takes pleasure in starting a fight!” 


HERE'S great need in the world for the confident man 


Who tackles his work with a hearty “I can!” 
He can't learn to signal, he can’t do first aid, So if would succeed and find living a joy, 
Can't do without candy or pink lemonade, ‘ust learn to do things while you are a by 
Can't follow a trail and can't lace up his shoe, or the boy who refuses to work when he SHO: 
Can't do a blamed thing that you want him to dol Loses the power to work when he WOULD, 

yn I'd be happy if I could but plant Weakness and softness his talents supplant, 

A swift 


E can't rig a fish-pole, he can't take a hike, 
He can't coo a flap-jack or tinker his bike, 


splendid if before the Tenth Anniversary 
we could double our membership. This 
would be an expression of appreciation 
to the thousands of earnest men and 


kick on the rear of the fellow who can’t! And he finds at the test that he REALLY CAN'T. 
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Wurlitzer 
Cornet Outfit 


More than 200 years ago Wurlitzers were 
well-known makers of musical instru- 
ments. Noolder musical name than 
Wurlitzer can be placed on any musical 
instrument. The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Compony today is the largest general 
musical house in the world. 


Wurlitzer Musical 
Instruments 
Are Standand 
of the World 


Complete 
ry pe Musical Outfits 


THE MOST POPULAR Ss HIS new Wurlitzer Plan gives you the finest musical instruments and includes 
SAXOPHONE SOLOS i with them a complete outfit of everthing you need. All the extra things you 
my have to have are put in at rock bottom, factory cost. So the entire complete 
outfit costs very little more than the price of the instrument alone. 

Here’s what you get: A perfect high grade Wurlitzer instrument and with it a handsome carry- 
ing case, velvet and plush lined, all attachments, extra parts, instruction aids, instruction 
books, music rack and books of musical selections. . 


The instruction aids make it easy for you to learn if you like music. You have everything you 
need all together at the same time you get theinstrument. And you don’t have to pay all cash for 
anything, but you get the complete outfit and pay for it a little at . time in small monthly sums. 


On Trial 


It doesn’t make any difference what instrument you prefer. Any Wurlitzer Complete Outfit 
will be sent you for a week’s trial in your own home. Play the instrument as if it were your 
own. You are under no obligation to keep it. At the end. of the week return the instru- 
ment and outfit at our expense if you decide not to buy. 


WuRLIIZE) 


200 YEARS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKIN 
Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will make one of these beautiful Wurlitzer instruments and out- 
fits your own, if the trial decides you to keep it. Send for catalog giving all details. 


These Complete Outfits Are Ready. Have Yours Sent You on Trial. 





R 














Violin Mellophone Flute Mandolin Banjo-Ukulele Hawaiian 
Cornet Trap Drum Bugle Tenor Banjo Banjo Guitar 
Saxophone Clarionet Fife Banjo- Banjo-Guitar Viola 
Trombone _ Piccolo Guitar Mandolin Ukulele _ Cello 
and everything in the complete 
outfit fully illustrated ompi de- The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1648 
scribed, with full details of the 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
trial and quey payment plan. Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and 

- This wonderful catalog is a full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and 
veritable musical encyclopedia. details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
Wewillsend it to you free and 
without obligation. Mention the Ses 
musical mony a page you 

¢ interested. Send the coupon. 
are interested. Se e coupo’ lini 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Dept. 1648 

329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Musical instrument in which I am especially interested.) | 
117 East 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio SS SS A SSE Me ess aes men NS SY = SE 
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Gilbert 
Toy Motors 


Fine, powerful little motor 
to run toys, fans, Erector 
models, ete. Great fun. 

Prices $1 to $7.50 ($1.50 
to $11.25in Canada), Write 
for catalog. 





Gilbert Machine Gun 


_ A real machine gun, shooting wooden bullets 
in clips from its magazine. Has an air cooled 
chamber, swivels around to fire in any dircc- 
tion, and at different eleva- 
tions—and fires 10 shots a 
second. Mounted on a fine 
tripod base. You can play 
great war games with it and 
organize a regular machine 
gun company, be 
its captain and 
have drills. <A 
fine Manual of 
Drill Regulations 
is included with 
the gun. 

Price $3.75 (in Canada $5.50) 





















with all the year round. 








Gilbert Erector 


Here’s the greatest construction toy of all—the 
famous Erector, with which you can imitate real steel 
construction with square girders. You can build thou- 
sands of models with Erector sets—real bridges, elevators 
that run, tractors, wagons, miniature machinery, etc. 
With most Erector sets you get a powerful Gilbert elec- 
tric motor, pulley wheels, etc.—to make things run. The 
famous No. 4 Erector Set, shown at the left, includes 
these. You can build slews of models with it and have 
great fun a!l the year round—indoors and outdoors. Big 
book of instructions included. 


This set retails for $6 (Canada $9). Other fine 
Erector sets, $1.50 to $25 (Canada $2.25 to $37.50). 


Real toys—not “ sissy” ones—that’s what every American boy wants. He wants the 
kind with which he can build things and learn things—toys that he can have lots of fun 
That’s the kind of toys that Gilbert Toys are. 

I used to have great fun building things when I was a boy, in a little town way out 
West, and the reason why I now have the biggest toy factory in this country is because 
I know how to make the kind of toys boys like—toys that are genuine. You'll never 
make a mistake when you buy a Gilbert Toy. 


Great Prize Contest 


Last summer I gave a $100 cash prize for the best name sent in to 
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“Toys That re 








me for the dandy wheel toy outfit shown at the right. Now I have os 
started another and a much bigger prize contest, free to boys and bert I 
girls under 18 years of age. ret fine 

Real Buckboard Automobile or Shetland Pony 
and a Hundred Other Fine Prizes Wh 
All these fine prizes will be given away FREE. There are dandy jandy bo 
bicycles, air rifles, skates and other things boys and girls like. Just fo!ss of 
write us today giving your name and address and we'll send you full Free | 
details of this free contest and list of prizes. Use the coupon below. @e coupon 
A fuk” President The AC, ¢ 
128 Blatchley thue, 

In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


) In 





Gilbert Electrical Sets ilb 






















With one of these sets, and the manual that goes #You kn 
with it, you can learn the mysteries of electricity, in- §ful par 
stail electric be!ls and electric lights, electroplate spoons, The 
knives and forks for your mother, make a real electric #ys, and 
motor, operate toys by electricity and perform lots of #the boy 
interesting experiments. Who knows but what the boy 
who begins to learn about the wonders of make. 
electricity now may not some day become 1000 m: 
a wonderful inventor like Edison, the Rees fro 


es. A 
bk abot 
bhy goe: 


great electrical wizard, or an electrical 
engineer earning many thousands of 
dollars a year. 


There are Gilbert Electrical 
Sets from $2.50 to $10. 


| Price of 
8, $5 to 


Gilbert Mysto Magic 


Real magic sets with a lot of the famous tricks 
performed by regular magicians on the stage. You 
can give exhibitions and earn money with these 
You can mystify your friends and become a 
first class magician by following 
the directions in each set. Dis- 
appearing billiard ball _ tricks, 
make your handkerchief lay eggs, 
mystic beads and rings—no end 
of fun. A big 
poster and a 
book which tells 
you how to do 
lots of addi- 
tional tricks, 
how to give a 
show, with stage 
talk or patter— 

“ goes with each set. 
Prices of magic sets $1.50 to 
$10.00 (in Canada $2.25 to $15.00). 
We also make Gilbert Puzzle Sets— 
25 cents to $1.00 (in Canada 40 cents 
to $1.50). 


sets. 








(In Canada $3.75 to $15.) ; 50 to $ 
Gilbert Toy Maker Gilbert Soing 
With this very fine designing and toy making You can do real soldfith thes 


set you can enlarge or make exact copies of 
birds, animals and other pictures you see, on 
wood, then saw them out and 
make all sorts of toys, fancy 
boxes, frames for pictures, etc., 
coloring them with special 
paints. The outfit contains a 
fine scroll saw frame, a supply 
of saws, pantasote board for 
enlarging, special set of colors, 
a fine book of 
designs, etc. 









Prices $1.50 
and $2.50 (in 
Canada $2.25 
and $3.75). 


mend pots and pans. si™mall pip 
leaks. and @ lot of 
around thé™. Ever 
mother or f@ught to | 
one of t@seful c¢ 
equipped wa Solderir 
s¢@esin, e 
bombo ok of 
til each o 
ive bo: 



































Price 
1.50 anc 
n Canad 
nd $3.75. 
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[ TOYS 


Every boy and every girl who reads this advertisement ought to write to me at once 
and iet me send them, ABSOLUTELY FREE, all the details about the great prize con- 
test spoken about below. Any boy or girl can enter this contest without charge and have 
a chance to win a pony, automobile, or some other fine prize. 

Yo every one who writes me I will send free, a copy of my fine magazine and the 
finely illustrated catalog of hundreds of Gilbert Toys—the finest toys you 
ever saw. All you have to do is write your name and address plainly 
on the coupon at the foot of this advertisement and mail it to us. 


Gilbert Engineering Institute 
for Boys 


. Become a member of this Institute and wear its fine lapel button. 

‘rite us today to tell you all about it and how you can become a 

_ I-ngineer, Gilbert Expert Engineer, or Gilbert Master Engineer, 
get fine diplomas and win gold watches, gold pins, etc. 


y | Boys’ Magazine FREE 


When you write ask for a free copy of Gilbert Toy Tips, our 
andy boys’ magazine, full of interesting stories, articles on sports, the 
+ Goings of the “ Mysterious Ten,” a boy’s secret society, etc. 


We'll be glad to send the complete catalog of Gilbert 
| Free Catalog--; 5: finely illustrated, on request. Cut out and mail 
’. fhe coupon below, writing your name and address plainly. 


, Gilbert Company 


‘Yymue, New Haven, Conn. 
| In England: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 17 Sherborne Lane, London, E. C. 4 
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Gilbert. Wireless Outfits Gilbert Outdoor Wheel Toy 
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es You know about wireless telegraphy and the won- O boy! but this is a great outfit! Sets of fine specially aoe 
n- @iul part it played in the big war, both on land and made steel disc wheels, fine red steel plates, axles, seat, Le <a ‘ 
is,@. There is a big future in the wireless field for av 


ric ys, and the boy who learns about its wonders early 
he boy who is going to get the best positions later 











make wireless sets that receive messages from 300 
1000 miles away. They will also send wireless mes- 
mes from three to five 
mes. A finely illustrated 
bk about wireless teleg- 
bhy goes with each outfit. 


| Price of Gilbert Wireless 
Bs, $5 to $65. (In Canada 
0 to $97.50). 


olgng Set Gilbert Air-Kraft Toy Gilbert Chemistry Sets 


sold ith these sets— 
is. Small pipes, stop 
and @ lot of money 
thi. Every boy’s 
or f@ught to get him 
f ti@seful outfits— 
2d wa Soldering iron, 
sin, etc. <A 
) coM@book of instruc- 

til each outfit, in 
5) ive box. 


year round. 





runners, as well as the other things. 


, = How would you like to make ink, soap, ammonia 
Here’s real fun—an outfit and do lots of mystifying tricks with chemicals 
of aeroplane parts with which ae will a your boy 
ou can easily build small riends? ou can do_ these 
y 1 h y = ws things with Gilbert Chemistry 
aeroplane that is guarantee Outfits. You can also do elec- 
to fly. These aeroplanes are troplating ae plating 
: t- 
very real, being modeled after ats gg 
one of the speedy aeroplanes witk test tubes 
which did wonderful work in and chemicals in 
h Th 1 fine boxes. No danger. 
the great war. e planes A finely illustrated 
are propelled by strong rub- manual tells you 
ber bands. We also make a 
big one which has a small 
electric motor and flies at- 
tached to a stand. 


many things that you 
can do with the con- 

Prices $2.00 to $6.00 (in 
Canada $3.00 to $9.00). 

























tents of the outfit. 
All about chemical 
magic, electrical magic, 
how to make a wet cell, 
etc. 

Prices $2.50 to $10.00 
(in Canada, $3.75 to $15). 





Prices: 

i Ee!.50 and $2.50 
gen Canada, $2.25 
d $3.75.) 





bars of tough wood, etc., with which you can make strong 7 
speedy gliders, sporty looking wagons, swift coasters, a The dandy $10 set, Gilbert Outdoor 
geared speedster, etc. Any boy can put them together Wheel Toy, and below, some of the fine 
with a screw driver and a wrench. He can make a new _ toys which can be built with it. 

toy every week with his set and have great fun all the 


The dandy $10 set ($15 in Canada), includes gears, 
Pinions and lots of extra parts to make the real geared 
speedster. The $6 set ($9 in Canada), makes a glider, 
coaster, flat-topped wagon and many other things. 
also make a big $15 outfit ($22.50 in Canada), with 
which you can build bob-sleds and small sleighs with steel 


We 








Gilbert Tool Chests : 


Gilbert Tool Chests are not toys, but the honest ¢ 
to goodness kind—the kind that men use. They ¢ 
contain real tools made of the best steel 
finely tempered and polished. You can do .» 
great work with them around the home - yy 
—make toys, furniture and be a regu- @ Ss m4 
iar carpenter. Every a4 fo oy 
boy ought to have Vos 
a good tool 9g ww ad 
chest. © e $s 




















OON or later everybody who travels 
much in the woods—rea/l woods 

is likely to get lost. The ten- 
derfoot (scout or otherwise) does; 
woodsman does—even 
the Indian sometimes does. But the 


the experienced 
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Indian often won’t admit it, at least to 
a white man; from which trait probably 
originated the classic story about the red-skin, who, when 
he was accused of being lost, replied indignantly: 

“Injun no lost; wigwam lost; Injun here!” 

Astray or Lost 

HERE is a difference between being Jost and being 

astray. For example, you may suddenly realize that 
you are traveling northwest tnstead of north, which you 
had supposed and desired to be your course; and that dis- 
covery may cause not a little confusion in your mind. 
As long as that confusion lasts, you are astray; actually 
you are no longer really astray as soon as you realize 
your error, and begin to travel north. 

Again, if you confidently expect to see a certain land- 
mark—say a big ledge on a mountain-side—from a trail 
or road from which you believe it to be visible, and it 
isn’t there, you are certainly astray, and perhaps Jost, as 
far as that ledge is concerned. Wherefore it behooves 
you to find out promptly just why you have missed seeing 
the ledge. Otherwise you are likely to get still farther 
off your course. For, depend upon it, the ledge hasn't 
moved—that is, the wigwam isn’t lost. The mistake that 
many an inexperienced person makes lies in blundering 
along, and trusting to luck, with the result that presently 
he is lost, “ for fair.” 


How it Feels 





lll coe 


NOTE —The following text is made up of excerpts from Mr. Gladden's 
treatment of the same subject in the merit badge pamphlet on Pathfinding 
That treatment is more than twice as long as the present condensation, 
made necessary by our space limitation in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 
Scouts should, therefore, order at once this pamphlet, and also the ones on 
Camping, Cooking, Forestry, First Aid and Stalking, all of which contain 
matter which bears more or less directly on this important subject of being 


lost—Editor of BOYS’ LIFE. 
ee NA 


66 UT you don’t want to stay here like a numbskull 
and face the sly grins or open ridicule of a search- 
ing party? Very well, the bugaboos are fleeing. Now take 
a stick, make a bare spot on the ground, and trace your 
probable course from the time of leaving camp to the 
time you first suspected you might be wandering astray. 
Mark on it the estimated location of such landmarks as 
If you are not altogether a tenderfoot, you 
will remember how many streams and ridges you have 
Anyway, you will recall some features of the 
country you traversed. Not unlikely, when your mind has 
recovered its equipoise, you will be able to ‘ backtrack’ 
without much difficulty. 
“But in any case, no matter how confident you may be, 


you noticed. 


crossed. 


Scouting Section of BOYS’ LIFE 


By George Gladden 


Deputy Commissioner Manhattan Council 
Chief Guide, Natural History Troop 


DON’T take ten steps from the place 
where you are until you have marked it. 
If the place is favorable for a smoke 
sign (in flat woods it is of no avail) 
build a fire, with enough damp or punky 
stuff for a good while, and bank it with 
earth so it cannot spread. Or, blaze a 
tree on four sides—make big blazes that 
can be seen from any direction 

“Then take note of the lay of the land around you, the 
direction of its drainage, the character of its vegetation, 
and the hospitalities that it offers to a night-bound trav- 
eler in the way of drinking-water, sound down-wood for 
an all-night fire, natural shelter, and browse for other 
bedding. Now, when you start out to recover the trail, 
make bush-marks as you go along; otherwise it will be the 
easiest thing in the world to lose your way back to that 
blazed tree . . 

“But if you don’t find that backtrack of yours, and if 
no familiar landmark shows up before the sun is within 
an hour of setting, QUIT IT for the day. It is high time, 
now, that you go right to work and make yourself snug 
for the night. Your success or failure tomorrow will 
depend very much upon what kind of a night’s rest you 
get.” 

The training which every scout should have, especially 
that to be acquired by proficiency in the merit badge re- 
quirements for Camping, Cooking, Forestry, First Aid, 
Stalking, and of course Pathfinding, should come to his 
assistance when he is lost or astray, and it is assumed that 
he has at his command at least part of the information 
and practical efficiency derived from this training. There- 
fore, it seems unnecessary here to enter upon any elaborate 
description of how to extemporize a shelter for a night 
in the woods, or what kind of a fire to build, or how to 
make a browse bed, or, in fact, how to do any ef the 












ee this realization is likely to come a sense of be- 


wilderment which becomes more 
and more acute. The sun is setting in the 
east; the compass points due south. As 
Horace Kephart correctly and vividly 
described the predicament: “A man is 
really lost when suddenly (it is always 
suddenly) there comes to him the thud- 
ding consciousness that he cannot tell, to 
save his life, whether he should go north, 
east, south or west. 

“In such a predicament a man is 
really in serious peril. The danger is 
not from the wilderness, which, pitiless 
niggard though it be to the weak-minded 
or disabled, can yet be forced to yield 
shelter and food to him who is able- 
bodied and who keeps his wits about 
him. No; the man is in danger from 
himself.” * 


“Keep Your Shirt On’”’ 


OO much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the importance of observing 
rigidly Rule I-—as set forth above— 


wherever or however you are lost. To 
quote again—and from the same book: 

“No matter where, or in what cir- 
cumstances you may be, the moment you 
realize that you have lost your bearings, 
there is just one thing for you to do: 
STOP! Then sit down. 

“Now, anv man can remember that. 
It is a bit of ‘book learning’ that no 
man can afford to despise. It is the 
one and only way to clear your wits, to 
drive off the demon of panic, and it is 
sure to help you out of your predica- 
ment. 

“Then, if you are a smoker, light your 
pipe. If not, chew a twig. It won’t 
take long for you to recover sense 
enough to know that if you stay right 
where you are until morning yovr com- 
panions, by that time, will be searching 
for you. They will be scouring the 
woods, hallooing, firing guns, scouting 
for your trail. Suppose you do have to 
stay out all night, alone in the woods; 
nothing will hurt you. The stories of 
bears or panthers pouncing on sleeping 
men are all tommyrot. So keep your 
shirt on 


Camping and Wood- 


Chapter 2. 


* Horace Kephart, 


craft (1917), Vol. II, 
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HREE opportunities are offered scout- 
pe masters to exchange ideas with 
foreign colleagues i: the appeal of Rus- 
sian, of Swiss and of Portugese Scout- 
masters for American correspondents. 

The Russian Scoutmaster is at present 
living in Finland. He writes English and 
desires to correspond with scouts or scout- 
masters. 

The Swiss Scoutmaster is at the head of 
the troop in the Y. M. C. A. of Zurich. He 
desires to exchange letters in English, 
French or German, and photographs with 
American Scoutmasters. 


N active member of the World Broth- 

erhood of Boys is a collector of 
butterflies. He has correspondents in 
many parts of this country and in several 
foreign countries, from whom he purchases 
He is eager to obtain new cor- 
respondents and asks that readers of 
Boys’ Lire who have any interest in butter- 
flies will send us letters for him. 


specimens. 


N assistant scoutmaster in Yorkshire, 
England, asks for a correspondent 
who is interested in scout work. 


ye American scout, fifteen years of 
age, who has enlisted in the Polish 
army is now in service in that country 
where he expects to remain six months 
longer. He is very anxious to have let- 
ters from scouts in various parts of the 
United States and offers to answer such 
questions as he can in regard to his serv- 
ice. 


GENTLEMAN living now in New 

York City who was formerly a scout- 
master in Spain offers to secure for Ameri- 
can boys correspondents among scouts in 
Spain, 


OME time ago a Scoutmaster in Si- 

beria wrote us a letter, in French, say- 
inn that certain Scoutmasters in Russia 
and in Siberia desire to exchange letters 
with their American colleagues. We have 
written to ask if such correspondence must 
be in French, but we hope that American 
Scoutmasters will not wait the many weeks 
necessary for a reply to reach us. Let them 
write in French if they can, otherwise in 
English, for surely means of translation 
will be available, and we shall be delighted 
to forward the letters. There are eigh- 
teen names on the list. 


ECENTLY we asked that some reader 

of Boys’ Lire familiar with Russian 
send for two letters which we were hold- 
ing. A Buffalo correspondent sent for 
them and has been kind enough to furnish 
us with translations. One is from a junior 
scout in the city of Chadrinsk in Siberia. 
The other is from a scout who lives in 
Vladivostok, is sixteen years of age and 
has been a scout for nearly three years. 
He says that in his town there are two 
Russian troops, one Polish, one Jewish, 
and one Korean, and one troop of girl 
scouts, the Polish scouts being an example 
for all. Perhaps there are some others 
among our readers who can correspond 
with these scouts in their own language. 


HE secretary of the Czechoslovak Boy 

Scouts’ Association in Prague, who is 
twenty-one years of age and has been a 
scout for seven years, writes us that he 
would like to correspond with American 
Boy Scouts or Scoutmasters, especially 
with lovers of nature and chemistry. He 
sends a packet of Czechoslovak stamps, 
asking that they be distributed among 
some American philatelists who will send 
him American stamps in return. 





things needful to make oneself as com- 
fortable as the circumstances will per- 
mit. Scouts will do well to consult 
carefully the merit badge pamphlets on 
the subjects just enumerated, while they 
are considering this vitally important 
matter, which may involve almost every 
phase of woodcraft. 


Natural Compass Marks—Moss 

SPECIAL attention may, however, 

be directed to a few principles and 
tricks of the pathfinder’s trade which 
every scout should understand, and 
should be able to apply accurately and 
promptly in the emergency of being lost. 
But he should be sure of these principles 
before he accepts and acts upon them. 
For example, probably everybody has 
heard that moss grows on the north side 
of a tree, a most convenient thing to know 
if it happened to be true, which, how- 
ever, isn’t always the case. (Remember, 
incidentally, that the thin, gray parasitic 
lichens which grow on both rocks and 
trees, are not moss). True moss is to 
be found on that side of the tree which 
retains longest the most moisture, and 
that may not necessarily be the north 
side. For example, moss will grow most 
readily on the upper side of a leaning 
tree, because naturally that side retains 
moisture longer than the lower side. 
Wherefore, a believer in the moss-on-the- 
north-side-of-the-tree theory, would be 
thrown completely off his course if he 
should be guided by the moss on a tree 
leaning to the north, for then, of course, 
the growth would be on the south side of 
the tree. 

Again, moisture remains longer on 
rough bark than on smooth, and within 
the forks of trees and about their swol- 
Jen bases, without any regard for the 
points of the compass. “Does it fol- 
low, then,” asks Kephart, “ that exposure 
has nothing to do with the growth of 
moss? Not at all. It merely follows 
that a competent woodcraftsman, seek- 
ing a direction from moss on trees, would 
ignore leaning trees, uncommonly rough 
bark, bossy knots, forks of limbs and 
the bases of trees, just as he would give 

(Continued on page 69) 
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\ INSURED CLOTHES }) 








FOR BOYS 


WEARPLEDGE 
BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


are something more than smart and well-fitting 





La®& HERE’S a signed contract in the pocket of each garment. It’s 
(cf ) the kind of contract you get when you insure your life. 4 
= Policy, in fact, which states clearly and emphatically : 
“Should the Suit or Overcoat not wear its 
natural /ife, a new one is forthcoming—FREE.” 
Now, it isn’t strange that such a Policy is found only in WEARPLEDGE 
Clothes, because WEARPLEDGE is the result of a system of unusual 
tailoring that in itsélf insures long life and lasting satisfaction. 
Each garment is beautifully made and finished. Before it is. finally 
awarded the WEARPLEDGE label, it is passed upon by a Committee 
of Women, who judge each detail, and censure each fault. 
A “Live” Leather Belt (non-removable) is attached to each suit, and 
a souvenir follows each purchase. 
Is it any wonder that WEARPLEDGE presents ““THE CLOTHES IRRESIS- 
TIBLE” for little men the world over. 
There’s a WEARPLEDGE merchant near you... Failing to find him, write 
us. We'll tell you how to get that souvenir, and send you (gratis) a copy 
of the Jittle WEARPLEDGE grey book. 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORPORATION | wanes a1 
110 FIFTH AVENUE Department B NEW YORK CITY 
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N the old frontier there were no blacksmith 
shops, no tanneries, no stores of any sort, all 
utensils were either made by the pioneer or 
purchased from some wandering Indian trader. 

But money was almost an unknown article among the 
hardy Buckskins, hence they either traded pelts for goods 
or went without, consequently their ingenuity and _ skill 
was highly developed and they sometimes even made their 
own guns and knives. 

The famous Bowie Knife was not invented by Colonel 
Bowie but was made by a whitesmith from Philadelphia 
for the doughty Colonel and adopted by the latter whose 
name the weapon still bears. Colonel Bowie, by the way, 
did give the smith a pattern drawn on brown paper, but 
when the knives were finished he chose the design made 
by the smith. 

The Lewis Wetzel knife was not invented by that long 
haired Indian slayer, but was purchased at the ten cent 
store and named after the famous Scout by the boys of 
Troop No, 1, of Pike County, Pa. Who was Lewis 
Wetzel? you ask. Well, he was one of the most pictur- 
esque of the old frontiersmen, a striking and unique 
personality, a real wilderness man, an athlete, supple 
and powerful, quick and agile as a cat, garbed in fringed 
buckskin clothes and bearskin hat, with long hair almost 
reaching to the ground. Like most of the other buckskin 
knights he also was captured by the Indians when he 
was a bare-foot boy. Lewis and his brother were play- 
ing around the yard of their father’s log cabin when he 
saw a rifle peeking at him from around the corncrib. 
With the instinct of a wild animal he sprang backwards 
just as the rifle cracked and the bullet tore a gash clear 


Carnegie’s Big Good Turn 


EVENTY-ONE years ago, an eleven-year-old lad 

came with his parents from Scotland to the city 

of Allegheny, in Pennsylvania. The family was 

poor—so poor that little Andy Carnegie had to 
take a job as bobbin boy in a cotton factory at $1.20 a 
week. At an age when the American boy of today is 
excitedly preparing to become a Boy Scout, little Andy 
Carnegie became a boy slave. 

He arose before the sun. He ate his breakfast by 
candle light. Then, through the dark street of this 
strange city, he found his weary way to the factory. 
Daylight, breaking over the land, found him attending his 
bobbins. The darknéss of night found him still working. 

“It was a terrible task,” Mr. Carnegie said only a few 
years before he died. “But I was young and I had my 
dreams. Something within told me that this would not, 
could not, should not last; I should some day get into a 
better position.” 

There you have the secret of Andrew Carnegie’s success. 
He was cheerful in the face of discouraging obstacles. 
He believed that opportunity came to him who sought it. 
Hard knocks could not down him. Here, in open-handed 
America, he found his chance for success. Here, in the 
ripeness of his years, he performed the greatest series of 
good turns that the world has ever known. 


E wanted to be away from the bobbins, and at 13 he 
found his chance. He went to another factory to fire 
a boiler and run an engine. But this job proved a severe 
strain for the thirteen-year-old engineer. He was tor- 
tured by a perpetual fear that he would blow up the 
building. And so, when an opening came for him a year 
later to become a messenger boy, he seized the oppor- 
tunity. It was the turning point in his life. 





across his little chest, then the two Indians rushed out 
and captured the boys. In spite of the pain of the 
wound, the little fellow kept pace with his captors and 
never whimpered but stoically trudged along the trail. 


HILE the Indians slept, Lewis awoke his brother 

and they took to the tall timber, but the briars 
and sticks cut their tough little feet so Lewis left his 
brother, crept back to the Indian camp and took the 
Indians’ moccasins and again started on his way, then 
he bethought him that they needed arms and once more 
he turned back, secured the redmen’s guns, and made a 
final break for home where after some startling adventures 
they safely arrived. 

Wetzel grew up to be a great Indian fighter, and, 
after his father was slain by a savage, became an Indian 
hater, believing in that ferocious saying that “the only 
good Indian is a dead Indian.” Wetzel hunted Indians 
thereafter as if they were wolves and not human beings 


For now he was out of the slavery that had darkened 
his factory work. He came to his new labors in the 
sunlight. The telegraph office was clean, the windows 
were bright, there were pens, ink, pads, newspapers all 
about him. He had had but little education, but his soul 
had hungered for reading. Now he found time for 
study. Between running messages he learned his dots 
and dashes. He became a substitute telegraph operator, 
then a regular. He was not merely a good operator; 
he was the best operator in his region. His skill caught 
the eye of W. A. Scott, superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad—skill always catches the eye of some- 
body—and he became Mr. Scott’s clerk, operator and 
confidential helper. It was his second big step upward. 

In Mr. Scott he might be said to have found his Scout- 
master. The man gave him the use of his library. It was 
a good library, and young Carnegie feasted his soul. Up 
to this point his ambition had to do chiefly with finding 
a better position; now it began to broaden. His reading 
gave him the ability to think for himself, and the con- 
fidence to act. And so, when a bad wreck piled up on 
the Pennsylvania, and Superintendent Scott was not there 
to order the movements of a disordered train service, 
Carnegie seized the reins, sent out the necessary orders 
and signed his superior’s name. By the time Mr. Scott 
reached the office, high-strung and harassed, his clerk had 
cleared the lines. Carnegie showed that night that he 
was big enough to be trusted in an emergency. A short 
time later he became superintendent of a division. 

While in this position he met the inventor of the 
sleeping car who was hawking his plans about the 
country and trying to interest railroad men. Carnegie 
saw the possibilities at once and bought an interest in 
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[Ow to Make a Wetzel Knife Scabbard 


By Dan Beard 

















and was very successful in his hunts, seldom returning 
from the woods without a number of scalps. That in 
itself was not considered brutal in those days when even 
authorities used to pay a bounty on Indian scalps just as 
they do now, in some places, for wolf scalps. 

Wetzel was a great hunter and hunted with Simon 
Kenton and other great woodsmen, but neither Simon 
Kenton nor Dantel Boone were Indian haters like him. 


NE day at Wheeling, Wetzel met a man named Mills 

who, in fleeing from the Indians, had left his horse 
at a place called Indian Spring. Mills, without much 
trouble, induced Wetzel to go back after the animal. It 
was a dangerous undertaking, but the difference between 
Mills and Wetzel seemed to be that Wetzel was perfectly 
aware of the danger and Mills thought of nothing but 
his horse, the consequence being that when Mills saw 
his horse hitched to a tree, in spite of Wetzel’s warning, 
ran out to get it, and was shot by the concealed foe. 
There were four Indians who ran after Wetzel but he 
was a champion sprinter and ran like a deer. Neverthe- 
less, the four Indians in pursuit drew so near that 
Wetzel, fearing the tomahawk, turned and shot one of 
his pursuers. He had filled his mouth full of loose 
bullets and as he ran he poured the powder from his 
flask into his rifle, spit in a bullet, struck the stock of his 
gun a blow which shook the powder out of the touch 
hole into the pan of his flint lock and he was ready for 
the next Indian. In this manner he loaded as he ran and 
killed three of his pursuers, the fourth Indian then gave 
up the chase with the remark, “ Him gun always loaded,” 
and again the agile, long-haired, buckskin-clad backwoods- 
man reached Wheeling in safety with his luxuriant locks 
still growing on his own head. 

(Continued on page 67) 


By William Heyliger 


intendent of military railroads and Government telegraph 
lines in the East. When the war ended he threw over 
railroading for good. He had become convinced that 
wooden railroad bridges were a thing of the past and 
that iron bridges must take their place. He began to 
build iron bridges. ‘They proved his faith. He saw the 
future of metal construction. He quit building bridges 
and went into the business of making steel. 


FTER that his rise was more like romance than fact. 

When, at the age of sixty, he sold his holdings and 
retired, the price paid him was almost one-half a billion 
dollars. Business men marveled that he should sell out. 
He could have made another half-billion. But Mr. 
Carnegie had grown sick of making money. It was 
piling up on his hands far beyond any need he would ever 
have of it. He wanted to perform service with it. And 
so he retired—not to loaf, but to do good turns. 

In the next twenty years he gave away $400,000,000. He 
created a $5,000,000 pension fund for his old employees. 
He gave almost $12,000,000 to hero funds. He gave 
$24,000,000 to the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, a tech- 
nical college that charges its students only $25 a year. 
He established a pension fund for college teachers. 

But it is by his libraries that the world knows him 
best. He built 3,000 homes for books. He knew what 
books had done for him, and he felt a passionate desire 
to give other young men the chance to read and study. 
The yotng man who came seeking books represented to 
him an earnest pilgrim on the way. He sought to aid 
those pilgrims because they were trying to help them- 
selves. 

Andrew Carnegie would have made a good Boy Scout. 


‘ the company. During the Civil] War he was made polices He did his good turn daily. 
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Is Dan Beard right? Well— 


Did you ever have a toothache—a regular, rip- 
roaring bolt-of-lightning pain in your pet tooth? You 
remember how you felt—you couldn't do anything 
but groan to save your life. And groaning isn’t on 
the list of Scout duties and activities, as you 
know. 

Suppose you’re a Scout—or any sort of a regular 
fellow. It’s important for you to look out for your 
health—your teeth. The toothache isn’t the only 
reason—though that’s bad enough. A great many 
other unpleasant things are likely to happen to your 
health if your teeth aren’t thoroughly clean and ship- 
shape. Doctors. have discovered that—keep your 
teeth healthy if you want to be healthy. 

You must make sure, in the first place, that there’s 
nothing serious the matter with your teeth; a visit 











A Scout can’t do his work unless 
his health is first-rate. He must 
take good care of his teeth if he 
wants to make sure of good health. 


Roan Vee — ee, 


to a good dentist regularly twice-a-year will do that 
easily. And then-—you must keep those teeth clean— 
in Al Scout shape. - The way to do that’s easy, too— 
clean them morning and evening with a really good 
tooth paste. S.S. White’s Tooth Paste is the denti- 
frice for you. It was made when Abraham Lincoln 
was President—and ever since then it’s been pure— 
safe—a jim-dandy tooth paste. It tastes good, too— 
real English mint flavor. 

Remember—S. S. White’s is the tooth paste for 
you. Put the folks at home wise to it—they’ll all be 
grateful to you. 

Send today for a sample of S.S. White’s and our 
booklet—“‘Good Teeth—How They Grow and How 
to Keep Them”—which should be part of every 
Scout’s equipment. “Be prepared!” 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lasting benefit. 
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Satisfaction for 
your sweet 
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Send for Catalog No. 8445B Today . 


Sears Roebuck and (o. Chicago. 
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Whatsamatter with old Idle Five Minutes? 
Never saw him in a hurry before or behind 
or any way. Why the size of the new Boys’ 
LIFE is the reason. For the benefit of new 
readers we will halt him in his wild rush 











For *‘EVERY WEAR’”’ 
‘SEVER YWHERE’”’ 
THE PUTTEE ofall NATIONS 
Originated in India 
Worn at the North Pole 
Adopted by the Armies of 
the World—Spirals are Smart 
and Serviceable—A perfect 

leg covering for every sport. 
Fully shaped to fit the leg 
— All wool — Reinforced 
overshoe—Stays put—Ask to see the Hook. 
“SCOUT” 
Boys size 
“Made for the Little Fellow’”’ 

For sale at all post exchanges 

and sporting goodssstores. Write 

for name of nearest dealer 


Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to Domestic and Foreign Governments 
Military Schools, Organizations, Etc. 








and introduce him. Here he is, boys, “ Idle 
Five Minutes,” the fellow that comes along 
with nothing better to do than to kill time. 
Now the contributors to and the readers of 
| this column make it a point to kill not time 
but an Idle Five Minutes only. That was an 
easy matter to do on the small pages of the 
old size Boys’ Lirg, but now with the big 
number you have got to put on some speed 
to get to the end of this column. 

Contributors are requested to throw as 
hard and as fast as possible jokes with good 
sharp points for only the best will get in 
here, and Five Minutes has got to be killed. 
| Old I. F. M. knows it and that’s why he is 
} Sprinting. 
After him, boys! 

* 7 . 


WINNERS FOR — THINK AND 
G 


Kenneth L. Roberts, New York; Kenneth 
Hadlock, Ohio; Wm. Engesser, New York; 
Scout Warren Frost, New Jersey; Scout 
Joseph Jackson, New York; Walter A. Mayer, 
New York; Morton Alexander, New York; 
Buford Young, Washington; Scout Louis E. 
Stein, Connecticut; Isaac Lerman, New 
| York; Reginald Sims, New York; Glenn C. 
| Bullock, Florida; Geo. B. Worden, New York. 
| * ¢ 8 








Prepared 
Mother: What 
| wet your hair? 
Tommy: I fell in 
the lake. 
Mother: But your 
clothes are dry. 
Tommy: Yes, I 
took them off be- 
cause I was afraid 
I might fall in! 














* 
Follow the Leader 
Teacher: I have twelve sheep in a pen and 
one gets out, how many are left in the pen? 
Scout (who worked on a farm): None. 
Teacher: Jimmy, you know better than 
that; there would be eleven left. 
Scout: Please, ma’am, you may know arith- 
metic, but you don’t know sheep. 
* + « 


A Wag 
Tenderfoot: What makes your dog’s tongue 
hang out so? 
First Class Scout: Why, don’t you know? 
Tenderfoot : No, and I bet you don’t either. 
First Class Scout: Why, to balance his 


tail, of course. 
* * * 


Dense 
} Tenderfoot: Say, Tom, is that smoke or 
fog? 
Smart First Class: Well, it’s either smoke 
or fog, and it isn’t fog. 
7 + + 
Mind Over Matter 
A professor, while roaming through the 
fields found himself confronted by a bull. 
Desiring to pass and also not to offend the 
beast, the professor said, “My friend, you 
are my superior in strength, but I am your 
superior in mind, and so being equally 
gifted let us arbitrate the matter.” 
“Qh, no,” replied the bull, “let's toss up 
for it.” 
The professor lost. 
* * 7 
Saw Through the Dark 
— First Office Boy: 
i I told the boss to 
look at the dark cir- 
cles under my eyes 
and see if I didn’t 
need a day off. 
Second Office Boy : 
What did he say? 
First Office Boy: 
He said I needed a 
bar of soap. 
* * 8 
For a Short Period 
Teacher: Don't you know that punctuation 
means that you must pause? 
Willie: Cause I do. An auto driver punc- 
tuated his tire in front of our house Sunday 
and he paused for half an hour. 
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Cross Talk 

An over dressed man and a small dog 
stepped on to a crowded ‘street car, where- 
upon the man took a seat, the dog occupying 
the seat next to him. An Irishman standing 
on the platform said to the conductor: “Look 
here, why does that dog sit when [I pay my 
money and stand?’’ The conductor immedi- 
ately requested the removal of the dog, the 
Irishman taking the seat. 

He then tried to mollify the ruffled feel- 
ings of the dog man by saying, “ That’s a 
tine dog you have there.” 

No response, whereupon the Irishman tried 
once more to soothe the feelings of the dog 
man by saying, “ What kind of a dog is 
that?” “It’s a cross between an Irishman 


and an Ape,” snapped the dog man. “Oh, 
is that so?” replied the Irishman, “ then 
it’s related to both of us.” 
. * - 
Space 
John: What is a space writer? 
Bill: A man who writes a book on 
astronomy. 


om * : 
Heads and Points 
Tenderfoot: I wonder where do all the 
pins go. 
First Class Scout: Can’t say, they are al- 
ways pointed one way and headed the other. 
> *+ 3 





And a Broken Egg 
is Not All Together 


What is the dif- 
ference between a 
good judge, a noisy 
boy, and a goat? 

The judge is Just, 
the scout is not 
quiet and the goat 
is all but. 






q 


7 * @ 
Sounded Like It 
Jack: What is the meaning of that whistle 
I hear? 
Bill (not understanding the query): I do 
not know, sir, but I think someone is pull- 
ing the rope. 




















* * * 
A Scout is Thrifty 
How much is a ticket to Scranton? 
Which Scranton? 
The cheapest one. 
* * * 


Scout : 


Ticket Agent: 
Scout : 





Deep 
Nervous Tender- 
foot: “Is it far to 
land?” 
Sea Scout: “Only 
half a mile straight 


down.” 
* * * 
Tom Cat: Is this 


to be a finish fight 
or for five out of 
nine lives? 
. * * 
Scout Observation 

After the lunch a tenderfoot was heard to 
remark : 

“T eat so much that I feel uncomfortable.” 

“Johnnie’s sentence is incorrect,” smiled 
the very correct scoutmaster. ‘“ What should 
he have said, boys?” 

“1 don’t know the proper language,” re- 
plied another tenderfoot, “but I noticed he 
et enough for two scouts.” 

> * wo 








‘Fun 
Wag: Hey! look 
at the smoke stacks 
on that ship and 
you will Jaugh. 








Wig: Laugh? 
Why? 
Wag: Because 
that’s where the 
funnel be. 
* * * 
Sight Tests 


Tourist: Are there any good distant views 
around here? 

Native: Fair. On clear nights we can see 
as far as the moon and on clear days we 
can see all the way to the sun. 
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A REGULAR speed-demon that will fly across the floor, or around in a circle like the Model shown in picture 


real 










; bove is Struc in, 
big ones on the track or speedway. Build a late model, “ classy,” roadster-type car; Auto, Model Nou eee 
. . Cc 5 
or a big, powerful motor truck; or a dandy farm tractor that will haul heavy loads. . 
Structo Auto-Builder Outfits make it easy for you to build any of them. 





3uilding a Structo Automobile, Truck or Tractor is the next best thing to building a 
real one. They have parts like real cars. You assemble the parts and learn the prin- 
ciples of automobile construction. Some have sliding-gear transmission and differential just 
like real cars; others have direct shaft drive with die-cast gears on the rear axle. All 
have powerful motors and many features like regular machines. They run fine, up-grade 
or on the level. You crank the motor, shift the gears, “throw her in high,” and off she goes! 


STRUCTO TOYS 


MAKE MEN OF BOYS Model No Pic Et 


Price $10.00 
Structor Auto-Builder Outfits are the kind of toys every boy’s dad likes to see him have 
because‘ they teach useful knowledge and keep a fellow interested for a long time. Each 
outfit is complete with everything you need to build one car; all parts and even a screw 
driver and wrench. You assemble the parts the way a real mechanic does and then have 
a Model machine that looks, runs and is just like a real automobile. 








Price $7.50 









Just look at these fine Models. Read Yaw) Sinste Banh Cat Bade 
the specifications for each one. Make —_ ee a 
your selection now. Write Structo on 
your Christmas list. Tell everyone that’s os 
what you want. Ask for Structo Auto- 

Builder Outfits in the Toy Department, 

Taiieee See Sytie, Tipster at the Hardware Store, or in any store 

The Structo Tractor will pull wag- that sells worth-while toys. Get Structo 


ons, toy canon, engines and similar 


A MO — i for Christmas and you'll have heaps of Structo Dump Truck 

real tractor. Trailers are sold sepa- 1 fu Model No. 14. Price $12.00 

rately. Price $1.00 Each real fun. Forward and reverse speeds. Special 
load-dumping attachment. 


STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY is'ggus: ses 


FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 
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When a Boy’s a Man 


He begins to shave. If he’s a smart young fellow thinking for himself, 
he begins with a regular razor such as all barbers use. You never heard 
of a barber using any sort of razor except this sort, did you? 


Anybody Can Stropa GENCO Razor 
It’s built to strop. The broad back, the concave surface, the slight 
bulge just behind the edge, compel a Genco blade to meet the strop at 
the scientifically correct angle. A few easy strokes and you have stropped 


it sharp as quickly as a barber does. 

Go to the nearest hardware store and ask to see a GENCO Razor before you choose a 
razor of any sort. It’s a real razor that you can strop and clean and shave with easily, 
and that you'll prize all your life for the fine steel in it. If you’re not entirely satisfied 
with it, you can bring it back. “GENCO Razors must make good or we will.” 


Gen Geneva Cutlery Corporation 






















51 Gates tere Geneva, N. Y. 
You Need No Better Guide 


eS the buckskin-clad fur hunters who over-ran the North- 


ade Razors. in the Worid 
ern wildern ess a century and more ago were very poorly armed, 


in one way their example 1 is an excellent guide for your shooting, 
They could not be sure of their guns, so they shot right. 


You may think you have no such need for handling your rifle exactly 
right, and of course you have not. However, if you should go along 
in your shooting without learning right, you might soon have a c 
crop of wrong shooting habits. 


Right shooting is fully explained in the four free Remington Right-from-the-Start 
instruction booklets, which will be mailed to you if you mention this magazine. 


These booklets also tell all about the U. S. Government's two 
official decorations for boys who qualify as Junior Marks- 
man under direction of the National Rifle Association, 
how to join the N. R.A. as an individual member if you can 
not belong to a Government Boys’ Rifle Club, and how to 
win the Boy Scout Merit Badge for Marksmanship. 


Remington UMC .22 Caliber Rifles and Cartridges are 
made for shooting right. They are everywhere the choice 
of the most experienced marksmen for the 
best shooting. Sold by Sporting Goods 


Dealers in your town. 


Write at onceforthe free |! HE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
Remington Right -from- CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 2 Inc. 


— _ aaa Largest M: emer of e pone and Ammunition 
blank for junior mem 





Wothing eal es the place of 
the | eens it 
is nals right. ¢ same 
way in shooting— there is 


only one right way. 


NEW YORK 
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In the Voodoo Temple 


(Continued from page 19) 











One is enough for a target. Try to keep 
close.” 

Cautiously, his light continuously flicker- 
ing on the trail left by the negroes, Phil 
picked his way through the jungle. They 
went for a quarter of a mile and then the 
gray high walls of the Temple loomed up. 
The trail turned to the right and they 
walked under the shadow of the walls until 
they came to a colossal stone gateway. 
Phil suddenly shut off his light and the 
others crowded up. 


HEY were standing in the gateway of an 

immense courtyard. In the centre 
burned an enormous bonfire, around which 
danced weird black figures, garbed in scar- 
let, black, yellow, green, blue and screaming 
red, Around the central space in which the 
fire roared was a moving mass of negroes, 
all in a state of utmost exaltation, sway- 
ing, moaning, muttering, and moving their 
bodies to the rhythm of sing-song incanta- 
tions, uttered by the dread priest and 
priestess of Papa Loi and Mama Loi. The 
hoarse sound of their voices, walled in from 
the jungle and tossed from one side of the 
yard to the other in a confused medley of 
sound, was like the grumbling and whining 
of a savage beast. Phil, Randall and Jim, 
standing just inside the great stone gate- 
way in shadow, watched the scene with 
fascinated interest. 

In the half minute that they stood there 
uncertain of the direction in which Bud had 
been taken, a vivid picture of the scene was 
graven forever on their minds. Back of the 
fire was a board platform, upon which stood 
a barred-wooden cage and within it, excited 
by the noise and light, a green serpent 
writhed. Apparently the ceremony had been 
going on for some time and had reached a cli- 
max of tense interest. The dramatic fervor 
of the scene gripped the three in the gate 
with a force that forever after made -all 
stage scenes seem pallid by comparison. 

“Let's rush the crowd and rescue Bud,” 
whipered Randall impatiently. 

“No,” answered Phil decisively. ‘‘ What- 
ever happens to Bud, will happen right on 
that altar and we have it covered. I know 
the Voodoo ceremony. Wait and watch. 
Besides, every black in the crowd is a walk- 
ing arsenal. We would just kill and be 
killed, that’s all.” 


HE tall magnificent negro woman who 

was high priestess of the dread ceremony 
now mounted on top of the snake-box. As 
her feet touched the cage an electric thrill 
seemed to pass through her frame. She went 
into a violent paroxysm for a few seconds 
and then stretching out her hands, became 


ae 


LE 


rigid as if she were in a trance. Standing 
there as if carven of black stone, garbed in 
green and yellow, with a blue handkerchief 
about her head and wearing a great scarlet 
sash, she incarnated all the savage splendor 
so dear to the heart of the Voodoo people. 

* Magnificent ! Wonderful!” ejaculated 
Phil under his breath, his scientific inter- 
est in the secret ceremony overcoming for 
a moment his anxiety for the fate of Bud. 

A black young giant fully six and a half 
feet high with wonderful rippling muscles 
emerged from the crowd and knelt before the 
priestess. A dread silence fell on the ne 
groes. Only their fevered breathing like 
the inspiration and expiration of a great 
beast could be heard in the ancient court- 
yard. The young black spoke in a low tense 
voice, 

“Oh, Mama, I have a favor to ask.” 

“ What is it, my son?” 

“Give us to complete the sacrifice, the 
Goat-without-Horns.” 

“That means Bud,” whispered Phil. 

A yell of ferocious joy blasted the silence. 
Howls, moans, shrieks filled the air. Some 
of the blacks spun themselves around in 


frenzy. Others barked like dogs and crowed 
like roosters. 
“Look, look,’? whispered Randall, clutch- 


From the darkness to the 
left of the platform emerged four giant 
blacks. High on a litter they carried the 
form of a boy. He was bound with thongs, 
and his mouth was swathed with rags. As 
they came into the light of the fire the boy 
on the litter turned his head and looked 
anxiously into the darkness. At that mo- 
ment a roar of savage frenzy burst from a 
hundred throats. 

“It’s Bud,” whispered Phil hoarsely. 
“They want to sacrifice him to the Great 
Green Serpent.” 

The blacks placed the litter on the plat- 
form before the cage. Again the helpless 
boy turned his eyes toward the darkness. 
A profound silence fell on the Voodoo wor- 
shippers. 

The gigantic negro who was the dread 
priest of Papa Loi advanced toward the lit- 
ter, holdirig in his right hand a long curved 
knife and in his left an ebony blood bowl. 
He knelt down by the litter and spoke to 
the snake, pointing vehemently to the krife 
and to the boy. ‘The black priestess stood 
gazing on the scene with ecstatic contempla- 
tion. She too brought out a blood bowl. 

The priest of Papa Loi raised his knife. 
There was a silence so deep that the whole 
wild assemblage of Voodoo worshippers 
looked as if carved out of black volcanic 
rock. 

To be concluded in December BOYS’ LIFB 
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Creolepatra 


(Continued from page 15) 








the horse minded little the tug of the driver 
on the lines. Bumpity, bump! over roots, 
rocks, ruts, and thank-you-ma’ams went the 
buckboard, and half the time Johnnie was 
in the air. 

“Whoa, there!” he shouted, sawing on 
the lines; but Sampson did not wish to 
whoa. 

Came one whopping thank-you-ma’am, one 
thrilling instant of soaring in air—Johnnie, 
the buckboard, and the fettered Creole- 
patra—then one inglorious earthward swoop, 
Johnnie to a hard seat on the back of the 
buckboard, Creolepatra in the road. 

“ Hey, Sampson, t’row off your switch!” 
yelled the discomfitted aviator; and he 
yanked the off line hard enough to bring the 
horse’s head into a clump of cedar brush 
at the roadside. Dropping off the tail of the 
wagon, he was in time to see that Creole- 
patra was deserting him, strutting around 
a bend of the road on the way back to her 
Egypt. Evidently George had not tied those 


legs very securely, for the cord now dangled 
from one foot. 

“The nerve of her!” sputtered Johnnie, 
breaking into a trot in pursuit. 


HEN he came within twenty feet, the 

turkey decided to increase the pace. 
Johnnie put On more steam and made a grab 
for the tail. The bird veered to the right 
in time and Johnnie grasped a handful of 
empty air. Zigzag from side to side they 
darted, Johnnie making futile clutches, 
Creolepatra eluding with tantalizing ease, 
Tiring of this amusement, she took wing 
and landed in a birch on a branch not ten 
feet from the ground. 

The baffled boy rushed for the tree. Up 
he swarmed like a chipmunk. 

The turkey hopped to a higher limb, and 
Johnnie followed. The next instant fthe 
bird took flight, struck Johnnie in the face 
with a violent wing, and sent him sprawling 
to the ground. 
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Read This! 


Think of this! Andy Hofer, Cissna Park, Ills., wrote us that he got twice as much as he 
expected for his furs. Clarence Carpenter, Clayton, Mich., wrote that we paid him the most 


R. E. 


he ever got for muskrat. 


eVries, Nutley, N. J., was very muc 


h pleased with his 


Silberman check. Wm. White, Danvers, Ill., thanked us for our liberal I grading and liberal 


prices. W.H. McLaughlin, Crawfordsville, Ind., wrote that he couldn’t have got as g 


a price anywhere else. 


That’s Proof that Silberman Pays More for Furs 


Here’s Your Opportunity, Too 


Thousands more letters like the above are in our files, from 
satisfied Silberman shippers. And it stands to reason that 
when all those trappers are satisfied and pleased with the 
big money we pay them — you, too, will find it well worth 
your while to ship your furs to Silberman. 


Make More Money 


Hundreds of Boy Trappers are making more money than 
ever before, by shipping to us. And now we offer you this 
same splendid opportunity, to share in these great benefits 
and to make extra holiday money for yourself. 

Don’t miss this. Ship your furs to Silberman, “The House 
With a Million Friends.” 


53 Years In Business 


We have been in business for more than half a century. 


And because of our honest, liberal grading and promptreturns, 
we've earned the Trapper’s Seal of Approval. Then, there’s over $2,000,000 
behind every Silberman Check—“Good” at any bank or general store in the 
country. No waiting, no risk or worry when you ship your furs to Silberman. 


Make Extra Holiday Money 


Now is the time to join our big family of Satisfied Silber- 
man Shippers. Ship your furs of all kinds — skunk, coon, 
wolf, beaver, muskrat, fox, mink, and any kind you have. 


Large or small shipments—all will receive our prompt and 
most careful attention. And you get your check in full immediately. Make 


the money for the holiday things you want. Bein business for yourself— 
deal direct wi i 


with Silberman, and get “The Check That Satisfies.” 


Write at Once for Price List or Ship Today. It will mean more money in your pockets. 


ZEPPPERS 
SEAL OF 


APPROVAL 
S 


Yy pee 
P UNIPPE 


S. Silberman & Sons 


THE LEADING HOUSE IN THE BEST MARKET 
1117C— BB) (35 KE 5d eS 


Chicago Ills. 
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"Grips Hard and Grips Instantly" 














his Brake Shoe 


The moment you back pedal, the Morrow 
brake drum, forced by four strong wedg- 
es, expands its full length and four of 
these big bronze brake shoes grip the in- 
nersurface of the hub quickly and surely. 





COASTER BRAKE 


It is a scientific fact that two metals of equal hardness 
will not ‘grip’ properly in braking. By making the 
brake shoes in a MORROW of bronze, we over- 
come this difficulty. The bronze, being softer than the 
hard steel inner surface of the hub shell, «‘takes hold” 
of it—smoothly and firmly. By varying the pressure 
on the pedals, the MORROW will stopyour bicy—.c, 


just as you wish, instantly or 

gradually. It gives you perfect ow a 

control on the hills, too. | 7 

Fr ‘ Casons 
ee 


AI Dandy Top Morrow 


Boys, ask your bicycle dealer for a Braking surface 63-1000. 1 
\ - in. 
MORROW Toy Top—a dandy 1 much larger than other brakes. 





spinner for indoors or out, Lots of ‘Dren* ion f 

' rum’ expansion forced equal- 
fun! If he hasn’t a supp ly of these y | ly by two wedges at each end, 
free tops, tell him to write us for insuring even braking distribu- 


tion over entire inner hub surface, 


them now, 


3 Bronze brake shoes being soft- 
er than hard steel inner sur- 
face, grip smoothly ,firmly,surely, 


4 For forward pedaling, the 

Morrow responds instantly 

and positively, 

5 More ball-bearings than other 
brakes, so coasts more easily 


The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy; it will stand hard wear. 


I 


7 Ninety-five inspections— fol- 
lowed by a final test, guaran- 
teeing you perfect service, 























> ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
Ermira, New Yorx« 














See that your bicycle has a MORROW Brake! 

















Dad’s Christmas Present 


Boys, what do you think of this? . Have We Stamp Dad’s Name in 23k Gold Free 
ever seen anything in anystoreasswellasthis Any name engraved in 23k gold free of charge 
Guaranteou' Liack Seal CrainGenuineLeather (street number 20c, oy 20c, fraternal emblems 





2c extra.) Jus "se 
mee fier when b that 
ESMAMAT COLD NAME ga tctint tins 
, d Emblem in 
emer Diary ; Gold—SOME SMILE, but 

some Pocket tool 


More Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


Boys, here is our proposi- 
tions’ Send us proposh 





JOHN HJONES an order (it you 
G can’t get a money-order sen 
1 a postage) and we will mail the 


at once, If they don’t 
like More Than Your 
watees Worth we will send 


ap ar peney ok enmediaty 
Botte ose nS! In $1.25 Quality. Your Sunday gears. You will be be prood | to ire have been f F these pe 
eT yy oureeit—-cistes Fr. mother on brother like 


U.S.LeatherGoodsCo. 2 3 Dept. 48-TL06-8-10 W.LakeSt., Chicago 








“Wow!” exclaimed the §surprised boy, 
rubbing his neck—though it was not the 
portion of his anatomy that had struck the 
earth, 

He was up instanter, more determined 
than ever to visit retribution upon the dis- 
respectful Creolepatra. It was a merry 
chase back to the Jackson homestead. Over 
the brush fence skurried the turkey, through 
the gate scampered the youth, He cornered 
the bird between the house and the wood- 
shed, 

* Aha!” 
hey ?” 

But just as he grabbed, Creolepatra sailed 
through an open window. Around to the 
door rushed Johnnie and into the only room 
that the cabin possessed. 


he chuckled, “you will laugh, 


([ HERE, before a hickory fire, sat George 
Jackson, and by his side in a homemade 
rocker of cedar teetered his wife. 

“Where's that turk?” demanded Johnnie 
breathlessly. 

Jackson removed his pipe and put his 
fingers to hig lips. 

“Ssh!” he warned, ‘ Mirandy cried her- 
self to sleep for Creolepatra.”’ He indicated 
the bed where Mirandy’s unkempt black 
hair showed above the covers. 

“Where'd the turkey go?” repeated the 
pursuer in more subdued tones. 

“What you talkin’ about?’ 

“Creolepatra jist flew in your window. 
Don’t try to fool me. . .” 

“Sophia, do you s’pose we was both 
noddin’ ?” 

“Maybe we was,” admitted Sophia with 
surprising haste. ‘‘I just dreamed I heard 
the wings of the angel Gabriel; mebbe it 
was Creolepatra instead.” 

“If your turkey hopped in, he must have 


hopped right out again while we was 
sneozin’,” persisted Jackson, “I’m sorry 
after you payin’ for that bird, but that’s 


jist how luck goes. Some folks is born 
lucky, and you don’t seem to be that kind.” 
The bed covers: heaved convulsively. 
From the upper end Mirandy leaped with 
shrieks of injured confidence. 
“He bit me! He bit me!” 


[anne was an earthquake at the foot of 
the bed and out struggled the turkey 
with many expressions of complaint in the 
language of turkey. 

Before the bird could find its bearing, 
Johnnie Kelly was upon it. And this time 
he secured the legs himself with his green 
tie. For fully a minute he stood looking 
down at the prisoner curiously, studying it 
from various angles. 

“Humph!” he grunted at length, “if that 
don’t beat all! See here, Jackson, jist shell 
out the money I paid you.” 

“You don’t want my turkey?” 

“No, I want our turkey and the money, 
too.” 

“ Wha—what’s that?” 

“Hurry up, if you don’t want to see the 
inside of a jail. You can’t git away with 
such tricks on the Kelly’s.” 

“ But—but .. .” 

“Trow another but, 
go for the constable.” 

Jackson took the six dollars and seventy- 
five cents from his pocket and handed it 


Jackson, and I'll 


- over, his face clammy with fear. 


“You might let me have about four dol- 
lars,” he pleaded. 

“Not a cent!” pronounced the boy. 

And with the turkey slung over his 
shoulder, he started his return j. — 

He found that Sampson had bere. d 
and made for the manger and the ha; wach ; 
but Johnnie was too elated to mind the long 
trudge. 

On the kitchen floor he deposited his prize, 
and while Miss Spreggs and Mary were 
inspecting the turkey, he told his adventures, 

“But Johnnie,” objected his employer, 
“you made him give back the money just 
because he tried to hide the turkey? You 
scared the poor ignorant man out of his 
money and his property both? Why, that is 
barefaced robbery !” 

“Forgit it!” said Johnnie with a depre- 
eatory gesture. ‘“‘ Miss Spreggs, I ain’t been 
feedin’ the poultry on this farm all summer 
without knowing every one o’ them like I 
know Mary.” 


“What do you mean?” asked Miss Spreggs. | 


*“Creolepatra, he calls it; but when I got 
a good look at it after it got up out o’ bed I 
knew it was Julius Caesar.” 

“An awful smart boy, you are, Johnnie,” 
said Miss Spreggs sarcastically. “So that’s 
Julius Caesar, is it?’ 

“Sure as Thanksgivin’s ter-morrer,” 
serted Johnnie proudly. 

“Well, early to-morrow morning you can 
run up and pay that poor man his money. 
We fished Julius Caesar out of the cistern 
not half an hour ago. He must have got 
bewildered during the storm and fell in— 
after you left the cover off, as I remarked 
once before.” 

Johnnie stood completely squelched for a 
spell, then a grin spread over his face. 

“Never mind,” he chuckled, “ she'll taste 
jist as good as he would.” 
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Some shoes lose their shape after they’ve 


been worn a fewtimes. Notsowith Ameri- 
can Boy Shoes. They look nice as long as 
they last—and they last a long time. 


Snertcan Boi 
Shoes 


~ “For School—For Play—For Holiday” 


are the result of a special study of the boy’s 
needs and a product which has led its class 
for 20 years. 

American Boy Shoes will suit you today just as 
well as they suited father 20 years ago. They al- 
ways look well and feel fine and you can get 
American Boy Shoes in either light P 





















time. ey cost no more 
than some other shoes that 
yon wouldn’t like nearly so 
well, 


Tell mother the next 

time you buy shoes that 

= —_ You ere 
y Shoes. ou are 

sure tolike them. You’ll the 

say, “This is the eek 


pair of shoes I ever 

wore.” Remember the who offers 

name—American Boy. you 
‘“American 


American Boy 


Shoe ¢ Co. 
Dept. B. 


Milwaukee, i. 
DEALERS: 
Samples at our 
expense both 
ways. 
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KAYN 


BLOUSES anaWASH SUITS 








SAY SCOUTS! 


We still have a supply 
of the Scout Law — 
printed in beautiful 
colors. Send foracopy. 


IT’S FREE! 























Make You Look All Dressed Up 


NE of our enthusiastic little friends recently said, ‘‘ I always feel dressed up 
when I wear my KAYNEE Blouse.”’ Those few words mean a lot to our 
executives, superintendent, designers and the many girls who work hard to 
produce the best wash togs possible to make. But we not only want KAYNEE 
togs to look good, but we want them to feel good; to be roomy and comfortable 
as well as neat and stylish. 


The lock stitch seams and fast colors appeal to mothers. The fabrics and pat- 
terns are exclusive. The buttons are sewed on to stay. Tell mother about them, 
boys. She may also be interested in KAYNEE Creepers, Rompers, One-piece 
Undertogs and Pajamettes. 


The Kaynee Company Cleveland, Ohio 


KAYNEE BUILDINGS 
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WHICH FREMINDS ME | 


qs 


THAT J ALSO HAVE 
GAOWN SOME AND 
THAT JIT IS ABOUT 
TIME J TOO GOT 
- A NEWER AVD 
=e. BIGCER COVER 
oe NO 





Last Winter’s coat won’t fit 


When a magazine grows bigger its cover has also to do some expanding. When a scout grows 
(and he usually grows some during camping season) he will find that like the magazine he too has to 
The best of covers for the growing scout is an official 


EISNER 





THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing 
against fading or shrinking. All guaran- 
teed garments have the official seal of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and cases of 
unsatisfactory service should be reported, 
with a written statement of the process 
followed in washing. 


Scout Uniform 
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Office 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send for free Scout 
Booklet —“‘ How to 
Wash and Care for 
Your Uniform Prop- 
erly.” 





ernie 





THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL. 


Besides Scout Uniforms, and_ all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands of 
the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS 








Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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A Precaution 
Against Infection 
Whenever there is a break 


in the skin there is danger. 


The risk is from micro- 
scopic microbes. 


New-Skin has the power 
of destroying these little 
germs. 


“ Never Neglect a Break in the 
Skin” 














Stop! 
—just as gradually as you want 
to—suddenly, completely, but with- 
out jolt or jar—when your bicycle 
is equipped with the 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


Greatest reliability, ease, comfort, 
safety, continued service—those are 
the things you’re assured of by the 
Corbin Duplex. The guarantee of 
a $10,000,000 corporation stands 
squarely back of every one of 
them. 

Read all about it in_ the 

Corbin Duplex Catalog. Glad 

to send one on request. 


Corbin Screw Corporation 
American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


206 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 














Make Your Bike a 





AY Ce) CORALS 
The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Makes your old bike a dependable, easy-run- 
ning, light yogtt power machine, Compact. 


Easy toattach. Nospecial tools or knowlege neces- 
a Battery or magneto, Thousands in use in 
‘and foreign countries, Wonderful hill cli_aber. 

—e for prices, terms, etc., also 
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saving. 

SHAW 

Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 329 

Galesburg, Kans, 




























The Great Brown 


Bears of AlasKa 
(Continued from sage 25) 











breaking his bones, and without tearing open 
an artery, the bear mouthed him from head 
to foot, deliberately, and at horrible leisure. 

Finally the bear tired of the sport and 
left without having killed his victim. 

The unfortunate Captain was about 
seven miles from the coast, and he knew 
that he must work himself within reach of 
the settlement, or die. Being utterly unable 
to walk, he started to crawl, on his hands 
and knees, and crawled, hour after hour, 
until at last he covered about five miles, and 
came within reach of human help. As 
quickly as it could be done, he was taken 
to the nearest hospital, and although his 
condition seemed hopeless, eventually he re- 
covered from all his wounds. 

At this moment a bear controversy is on 
between certain of the people of Alaska and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
cattle-raisers of Kadiak Island (and pos- 
sibly there are others) pointedly claim that 
the big brown bears are killing their cattle 
to a serious extent, and interfering with 
their industry. For these two reasons they 
demand that the protective laws be taken 
off the bears; in order that the bears may be 
killed by fur hunters for their hides, to the 
incidental relief of the cattle industry. 

Under the terms of the present Alaskan 
game act, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given the power to protect, for any length 
of time, any species of wild mammal or bird 
that seems to be in danger of extermination. 
Under this authority, the Secretary has de- 
cided that he is not justified in permitting 
hide hunters to exterminate the finest 
carnivorous mammals of the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere for hides worth $25 each, 
or even less. The Secretary holds that 
sportsmen have some rights in the taking of 
the remaining big game of North America, 
and therefore the hide hunters are forbidden 
to kill unrestrictedly the Alaskan brown 
bear for its skin. The extinction of the 
American bison in its wild state, by hide 
hunters, is pointed out as an episode which 
must not be re-enacted, 

From this decision the fur-hunters and the 
cattle-raisers of Alaska now vigorously dis- 
sent. That the actual cattle-raisers are en- 
titled to adequate relief from bear depreda- 
tions, all fair-minded men will agree; but 
we can not believe that in order to protect 
that very young infant-industry it is neces- 
sary to remove protection from all the brown 
bears of Alaska, and permit the hide hunters 
to exterminate them,—as they easily could 
and would do in a short time. 


An Amiable Monster 


F all the big and essentially dangerous 

wild beasts which I know personally, the 
Alaskan brown bear is the most amiable and 
good-natured. Give him comfortable quar- 
ters, sufficient room for exercise, an ever- 
ready bathing-pool, a dry den and sufficient 
food for his hunger, and you will have a 
model bear. The idea that an animal thus 
established is a ‘“‘ miserable prisoner’? and 
a “suffering captive” is all bosh! I men- 
tion it because just now a slight effort is 
being made, by a few persons of feeble 
intellect, to discredit all zoological parks. 

I wish I had in my daily life one-half as 
much fun, and as little worry of mind, as 
our bears have in theirs. The only excep- 
tions are the two polars that were caught 
when fully adult. 1 do not believe in catch- 
ing and caging full-grown animals; for some 
of them never become reconciled to captivity. 
Fortunately such captures are very, very 
rare,—not more than five per cent of the 
whole number of zoo animals. 

Except the two polars, our bears are not 
only contented in their captivity, but they 
are satisfied and happy. They wrestle, and 
run, and play until they grow so heavy that 
antics are no longer possible; but even then 
the evidences of satisfaction with life are 
unmistakable. 

At our Bear Dens—which have held at 
one time 17 species—our star is old Ivan, 
the largest carnivorous animal in captivity. 
He was caught by Belmore Browne, the 
artist-explorer of Mount McKinley, at Port 
Moeller Bay, east coast of the Alaskan 
Peninsula, on May 24, 1903. He shot Ivan’s 
mother and carried out her cub in his 
blanket. Now Ivan stands about 51 inches 
at the shoulders, he weighs about 1,200 
pounds, and in his winter suit of long wavy, 
yellowish-brown hair he is as handsome a 
bear as we ever knew. Even the most in- 
different visitor notes that his bulk is 
enormous, and that his proportions make 
him a model for the artist or sculptor. The 
commanding portrait of him that Carl 
Rungius painted last year for the Zoological 
Society is a masterpiece, and well worthy of 
the finest bear in captivity. 

Old Ivan ig as good-natured and reliable 
as he is big and handsome. If he has a 
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ORE pep, speed, good looks and comfort than 
have ever been sewed into a shoe before. 


“Big Nines!’ The shoes with Nine Big Points! 


Their springiness gives you speed. Their sure- 
footedness gives you confidence. Their strength 
and comfo t give you endurance. 

And their middle name is wear! “Big Nines” 
are the most economical shoes on the market. 


Read the Nine Big Points of “Big Nine” supremacy: 


(1) Leather ankle-patch (6) Fine Duck uppers and 

(2) Real horsehide trimming lining ig 

(3) Double stitching (7) Footform last 

(4) Leather Lacings (8) Big “C” sole of thick live 

(5) Cork innersole—always rubber 

comfortable (9) Reinforced toe and foxing 

“Big Nines” are great for father, mother and 

sisters, too. They’re made for the whole family. 


Go to the store that sells ““Big Nines” and get a pair. 
Made in both brown and white. But be sure they are 
“Big Nines”—look for the big “C” on the sole. 
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Ask Your Father 


if some of his happiest memories do not 
center around boyhood days spent with his 
rifle in field and forest. 

He doesn’t want you to grow up without 
such golden days. 

Some Saturday afternoon he is going to 
bring home a rifle, and is going to train you 
fully in its use and care. 

He is not going to let anyone else do this 
—he wants the fun of it himself—it is part 
of your education he need not delegate. 










Your future will be safeguarded by such 
knowledge, and you will have merry times 
together. 












The sturdy, accurate Savage Junior Rifle 
will please you both. See it at your dealers 
or write for a catalogue. 







SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit,Mich. New York, N. Y. 




























-22 calibre Savage Junior. .18-inch 
round barrel single shot model. Shoota 
-22 short, long, and long rifle cart- 
ridges. Bolt action modeled after 
best military rifles. Genuine walnut 
stock with steel buttplate. Bead 







front and adjustable rear sights. An 
arm which wins the respect of 
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EVERY American boy should be a good soldier of public 
health by not coughing in public places, because public cough- 
ing is dangerous to the health of everyone. S-B Cough Drops 
will help you render this good service because they will relieve 
that cough. Pure. No drugs. 


Drop that Cough r 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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mean trait, we do not know it. It would not 
be wise for a keeper to come within his 
grasping power, because with the kindest 
intentions in the world he would want to 
play with a man in a way that could easily 
prove fatal to the party of the second part. 

Ivan has for a cage-mate and companion 
a female bald-faced grizzly bear that is 
about one-half his size and strength; but 
never does Ivan abuse her, or rob her of her 
food. He plays fair. Each day the two 
bear keepers, armed with a broom, pail, 
shovel and an assortment of life-preserving 
pick-handles, enter Ivan’s cage to do the 
housework, As the lock rattles, Ivan comes 
to attention. As the first keeper steps in 
he says, firmly: 

“Go on up, Ivan. Get out of here!” 

Straightway the great beast rises and 
ambles off to the rear, and with striking 
play of mighty limbs and paws scrambles 
up the rocks to the level top of his sleeping 
dens. That is his place when the cage be- 
low is being cleaned, and he knows it well, 
From that high point he is merely an in- 
terested but passive spectator of the domes- 
tic drama going on below. If he grows 
weary and makes a move to descend too 
soon, a keeper sternly says, “Ivan!” and 
down he sits again. 


A Bear Fight Almost to the Death 


tar we saw Ivan fight, with a bear of 
his own size (at that time). It was a 
fearsome sight. It came about through a 
mix-uyi of cage-mates. I can not recall why 
a change was made, but at all events the 
female cage-mate of Admiral,—another big 
Alaskan, brown bear abiding in the adjoining 
cage,—was temporarily shifted from him 
into Ivan’s den. 
Admiral felt that that was not a square 
deal 'iand it made him furious. At once he 
set to work to tear his way through the 
steel partition and get into Ivan’s cage. I 
reached the scene while he was in the very 
act of finishing the job. 
The partition was made of flat steel bars, 
woven closely together in a basket pattern, 
and set into heavy steel frames that were 
bolted into place. The ends of the flat bars 
were fastened by bending them over while 
hot; and everybody was quite sure that 
those panels were strong enough to hold ele- 
phants. 
Admiral went to work with his great 
strength and his enormous claws to pull one 
of those woven bar panels out of its frame, 
and thus make a hole in the partition that 
would let him through. It seems impossible; 
but he did it! He did what a steam roller 
could not have done. I saw him finish tear- 
ing that steel basket work out of its frame, 
smash it down and rush over it through the 
opening and into the next den. 
And then in an instant Admiral and Ivan 
were in combat. 
At that time those two bears were of the 
same size and weight, and evenly matched. 
They fought strictly head to head, and 
mouth to mouth. Not once did either of the 
fighters swerve by a foot and expose his 
body to attack. Round and round they 
raged, and the female grizzly shrank off in 
a corner, terrified. Presently the two 
fighters reared on their hind legs, each hold- 
ing the other by a cheek, and in silence they 
waltzed and chewed. 
And then the keepers had their chance, 
Carrying their arms full of hickory pick- 
handles, each one weighing about five 
pounds, they slipped in at the front gate, 
and took positions. They yelled at those 
bears as if they meant to tear them to 
pieces, and they slammed those pick-handles 
into them until they won. The hickory hur- 
ricane was too much to endure, and the bears 
let go and fell apart. Then all attention,— 
and pick-handles,—was concentrated on Ad- 
miral, who soon retired through the hole 
he had made into his own den; and the 
fight was over. 
All the Alaskan brown bears look very 
much alike. To be more exact, they strongly 
show the distinguishing characteristics of 
their group. Some are a light brown, some are 
dark brown, and some have dark legs and 
light bodies. If I should try to name even 
the best known species, and give their char- 
acteristics, no one would remember them for 
two hours. It is not amiss, however, to 
give here the names and places of the 
species that are at this moment living in 
our Zoological Park collection; and in doing 
so I will begin with the most southerly 
species we have, and work northward. 
ADMIRALTY Bear, Ursus eulophus, Admiralty 
Island. 

YakuTaT Bear, Ursus dalli, Yakutat Bay. 

KapiaK Berar, Ursus middendorfi, Kadiak 
Island. : 

PENINSULA Bear, Ursus dalli gyas, Alaska 
Peninsula 

Kosuk Berar, Ursus innuitus, Kobuk River. 

Last year a startling thing happened. For 
a full quarter of a century, Dr. Merriam 
has been collecting bear skulls and studying 
North American bears. And then, all of a 
sudden, out came from him an innocent- 
looking little pamphlet describing and 
naming eighty-siz species of Alaskan brow? 
bears and grizzly bears! And Dr. Merriam 
declares that the skulls before him left him 
nothing else to do. 
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Trappers! Write! 


U/, to | 





ur-Bearin¢ 
Inimals-In Color 


Every trapper needs this valuable book! 

hows :American fur-bearers in color— 
drawn by famous animal artist Charles 
Livingston Bull. Also tells best ways to 
trap, what baits to use, habits, breeding 
periods, etc, Complete list of trappers 
supplies — all at bargain prices! ives 
game laws for each state. Big fur year 
coming. Be ready! This Book will help 
you make more money. 














UNSTEN 


The World’s Largest Fur House 


St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 500,000 trappers ship 
to Funsten. Highest prices, spot 
cash immediately. Write for our 
free Market Reports and Shipping 
Tags. Make your outfit complete 
now. Trap all you can this year. 
Get these free trapping helps 
immediately. 


Trappers Supplies at 
Bargain Prices! 


Victor Traps 


Famous Victor Traps, best 
in the world; all sizes No. 0 
to No. 4. Every trap guar- 
anteed perfect. Sure to go; 
sure to hold. With chains. 

; Lowest prices. No. 1 Victcr 
Trap, for Muskrat, etc, single spring jaw 
spread 4in. Price per doz. $1.98. Post- 
age extra. Wt. 7% Ibs. Other sizes price | 
equally low; see catalog. 


Funsten Animal Baits 


Increase your catch 100 
to 500 per cent. Irresist- 
ible. Draws animals long 
distances. A few drops 
for each set; bottle lasts 
whole season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$1.00 per can or 6 cans for $5.00. State 
kind wanted. 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


International Fur Exchange 
311 Funsten Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, | 

















FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
311 Funsten Building St. Louls, Mo. 


Please send me Free“‘Trappers’ Guide, 3-in-one 
om. Game "yy! Supply Catalog. — Also 

jut my name on lis Oo receive 
Reports and Ship ‘ags. — 
Name.......000 


B.F .D...cccccccccccccceccces 
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“Look, J im-—the , oods 
are full of fur money. 
Let’s get some of it.” 


Get busy, boys! 

Trap for money. Big profits 
in furs. We show you how. Big 
demand for all pelts this year. 
Trapping is good fun and_ good 
money, too. All you need is a 
few traps and stretchers, a smoke torpedo and some animal 
bait. This outfit costs very little. First two or three skins 
you take pays for all. 




















© 1919 
Drawn especially for F..C. Taylor Fur Company by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL, 
America’s foremost animal painter 
















American boys—and old trappers—have been making most 
profits by shipping their furs to Taylor for the last 50 years. 
Taylor pays absolutely highest prices. Cash in on the biggest 
demand in years. If you’ve never trapped for money, get our 

You ship to us and next mail brings back your check. Ask free Trapping Book quick. It starts you on the road to 
your neighbor or any old trapper about our reliability. expert trapping. 


SEND FOR TRAPPING BOOK! 


Free From 




















































Big Bargains in Big Demand 
Supplies! for Furs! 
Prompt Be Ready 
Shipment When Season 

Guaranteed! 7 FUR EXCHANGE /f Opens! 











Special Trap Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices! 
Entire stocks of two large trap manufacturers at 30% 

to 40% lower than regular prices. Excellent traps—fully 

guaranteed. Postage ext~a; allow for shipping weight. 


Mail Coupon 
Today 











Guaranteed Steel Traps 


No. 0 for smaller animals. Regularly $1.65; 
Sale Price $1.12 per doz. Weight 6 lbs. 
No. 1 for Skunk, etc. Regularly $1.95; 
Sale Price $1.35 per doz. Weight 8 lbs. 
No. 1% for general use. Regularly $2.95; 
Sale Price $1.89 per doz. Weight 12 lbs. 
No. 2for Fox, Coon, etc. Regularly $4.15; 
Sale Price $2.88 per doz. Weight 15 Ibs. 
No.3 for Coyote, Wolf,etc. Regularly $5.50; 
Sale Price $4.18 per doz. Weight 23 Ibs. 


Taylor Animal Bait 


Increases your catch. Never fails. So powerful only a few 
Bottle lasts whole season. 
vidual bait for every animal. Money back if not satisfied. Per 


iceeakeadeecespesees $5.00 


drops needed to make a set. 


kind, postpaid, $1.00; six kinds for 


F.C. Taylor Fur Company 


International Fur Exchange 
226 Fur Exchange Building 


Jump Traps 

No. 0 for Muskrat, etc. Regularly $2.35; 
Sale Price $1.57 per doz. Weight 9 lbs. 

No. 1 for Mink, etc. Regularly $2.80; 
Sale Price $1.85 per doz. Weight 9 lbs. 

No. 1% for Skunk, etc. Regularly $4.15; 
Sale Price $2.74 per doz. Weight 11 Ibs. 
No. 2 for Fox, etc. Regularly $6:15; 
Sale Price $3.84 per doz. Weight 15 lbs. 
No. 3 for Beaver, etc. Regularly $8.20; 
Sale Price $4.85 per doz. Weight 23 Ibs. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


(The world’s greatest fur center) 









Tells the habits of fur-bearing 
animals. Trapper’s Guide tells 
the story and describes best 
trapping methods, baits, etc. 


Free Book—Write! | 


Tells you trapping laws and gives complete P 




















list trappers’ supplies. And it’s 
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Transportation—T he Real Sport for Boys 


Fine, big, Ives trains—electrical or mechanical—with passenger, freight, 
baggage and coal cars, and tracks, stations, switches, sidings, signals, tunnels— 
enable you to be a real railroad president, engineer and conductor—all in one. 

Ives Boats are the newest and finest toys out. Made of steel and driven by 
a screw propeller and strong, long-running motor. Twelve models. Great 
fun! Send 4 cents in stamps—for fine railroad or boat book—6 cents for both 


books. 


The Ives Mfg. Corporation, 208 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Make Hap sys 


ry Ives Toys 


















IN THIS INTERESTING CONTEST 


think of the most interesting uses for the 
bane Heng win Wheel Coaster for earning money and for play, we 


popular Auto 


shall award one of ra 3 bonis oe ge 
w min 
or cae a Sal be even to those sending in the next best uses: 


1 Fleetwing Steering 1 Axe 
Sled 1 B 


1 Gamping Tent 

1 Camping Ten 

1 Mess Kit 1 Compass 

1 Scout Knife 1 Ingersoll Watch 


Any boy or girl not over 15 years of age 


_ 


mpete. 
2. Contest will be judged by three men well- 
known in the Boy Scout organization. 
3. Write to the Business Idea Department 
* Gf the Buffalo Sled Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y¥., for pamphlet 


good, strong coaster wagon, has & 


Coaster in his store, and he'll e 
closes November 30, 1919. Here’s your chance, 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





131 Schenck St., 


INFORMATION ABOUT CONTEST: 


4. At the end of your letter write the names 


fa 
AN DO live boy who knows how to get fun and earn money vut 0 
Late yl on = fine chance to get the Auto-Wheel as a prize. 


It’s built 

‘ointers The Auto-Wheel is a wagon for work or play. 

—— — af _— Has roller bearings, steel axles and tires, and a body of white ash, Lee 

ah If there's ‘an Auto-Wheel dealer near you, he'll gladly let you see the Auto-Whee 

pad ‘ give you some good ideas for your letter. Remember the contest 
Get 


absolutely free. It’s a mighty 
ork. And the following eleven 


ank 
1 Electric Flashlight 
1 Poncho 


the contest, and colored catalog telling 
all about the Auto-Wheel. 


of three Coaster Wagon dealers in your 


town. If any of them carries the Auto- 
Wheel, put an “X” after his name. 


jusy. 
In Canada: 





Preston, Ont. 
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Under Two Eagles 


(Continued from page 29) 





the German Imperial government because 
you felt that you were his superior in physi- 
cal strength. You will be punished in such 
a way that your gtrength will be of no 
avail.” 

All the horrible stories I had heard about 
the German method of treating recalcitrant 
prisoners came into my mind. 

“You may have your choice of two pun- 
ishments. One is to be tied to a post and 
be thoroughly beaten. The other is to be 
nailed up in a long box for three days. If 
you choose the latter you will have just 
enough air to keep you alive, and no more. 
Take half-an-hour to think it over.” 

I interpreted what he had said to Vladimir 
after the officer had left the room. 

““Why didn’t you tell me when he was 
here!’ Vladimir complained, his anger 
aroused at the officer’s hideous threat. “It 
would have given these ten fingers,” and he 
held his ten powerful digits up before my 
eyes, “peculiar satisfaction to have tight- 
ened themselves around that coward's 
throat!” 

Then a soldier entered the room, but our 
attention was not really attracted to him 
until he attempted, from the rear, to throw 
a rope around Vladimir’s shoulders. Vladi- 
mir, turning suddenly, threw his full weight 
against the soldier and sent him crashing 
against the wall. Then came a shot. The 
guard in the doorway had fired point-blank 
at Vladimir and the big fellow’s arm was 
hanging limp at his side. 


HIS enraged me so that I lost all sense 

of prudence. Seizing a nearby chair, I 
hurled it at the guard and knocked his 
rifle from his hands, but more soldiers en- 
tered and we were seized and dragged out to 
the village square where a group of officers 
stood an improvised judge’s bench. The 
soldiers who had brought ug over explained 
what had occurred, and the coward officer of 
yesterday smiled revengefully as he saw an 
opportunity to even up the score. 

“You little cur!” he shouted venomously, 
stepping towards me and swinging a heavy 
blow at my chin. 

I drew my head back just in time to 
escape his vicious swing, and drew back my 
arm to counter, but a soldier seized my hand 
and prevented further complications. 

Then Viadimir was seized and dragged to 
a post to which they proceeded to tie him 
for his beating. 

“Tell the officers that I prefer the other 
punishment,” he shouted to me as they led 
him off. “I don’t want to see their dirty 
faces!” 

I did not repeat the latter part of his 
message, but he was immediately taken away 
to suffer the form of punishment he had in- 
dicated, while I was dragged to the post and 
lashed to it in his place. 

There were several women in the crowd 
and when they saw me tied to the post by 
my hands and feet, they cried out in horror. 

A terrible shriek from the other end of the 
square where Vladimir had been dragged 
caught my ears. It was a woman’s voice 
and the sound of hammering that immedi 
ately followed told me too well what was 
happening to poor Vladimir. 

Then came a torrent of blows from a whip 
which seemed to have the tongue of a 
thousand scorpions, and everything faded 
from before my eyes. 


CHAPTER X 
SOUVENIRS 


HEN I came to my senses, I was still 

lashed to the post. There was no 
longer a crowd about me. A soldier was 
marching up and down in front of me. I 
recognized him as the man who had shot 
Vladimir. 

As soon as he saw that I was again 
conscious, he walked towards me. 

“A drink of water, please,” I pleaded. 

There was a pail beside him and he 
stopped to pick it up. The water did not 
look ery clean, but it would moisten my 
parched lips. He moved slowly. Why could 
he not hurry? 

He raised the pail and then, with a wicked 
leer, turned it upside down and let the 
water run over the cobble-stones! 

The Hun laughed at my despair and 
held his rifle toward me. 

“This is what you threw out of my 
hands,” he said, leering at me. 

Experience had taught me that the Hun 
never wastes his breath calling up un- 
pleasant recollection unless they are to be 
used as an excuse for au ict of cruelty to 
come. 

“TI remember it,” I said. 

“Well, now you are to become really ac- 
quainted with it!” and gripping the gun 
tightly near the muzzle, he swung his arms 
| back in the position of a man about to chop 





down a sturdy tree and brought the butt of 
his weapon down full force against my leg! 

The pain and shock of the blow sickened 
me. I knew that I was going to faint. Just 
before I lost consciousness, however, I saw 
the brute raise his gun again for a secoud 
blow. It seemed as if the butt was going 
to strike me from a distance of a mile away. 
I threw my head back. 

When I awoke—I don’t know how long 
afterwards—I was lying on a bed in a little 
hut. A woman sat in the corner of the room 
crying. I felt knawing pain in my left leg 
and on trying to move it discovered that I 
had no control over it. Then I remembered 
the beating I had received. 

“Where am 1?” I asked. 

“Sh-sh—don’t speak,” the woman whis- 
pered. 

It grew dark. The woman lit a lamp. It 
revealed a squalid, dirty interior. The light 
pained my eyes and, in spite of the pain the 
effort caused me, I turned over, and fell 
asleep. 

The next morning a German soldier came 
to my bedside, Among other things, he 
brought me the cheering intelligence that I 
was to be sent to Germany within a few 
days. This gave me something to think of. 
Somehow I would have to find a way to 
escape, because I would rather have died 
than have been taken to Germany a prisoner. 

That morning I was given a real break- 
fast and it made me feel much better. My 
brain was quite clear and I discovered, much 
to my joy, that while my left leg was ter- 
ribly swollen and quite black from the knee 
to the hip, the bone was not broken. 

For five days, I was allowed to remain in 
the hut. By that time I was able to hobble 
around a bit, though not without pain. Then 
I determined to make an attempt to escape 
that night. As soon ag it was dark, I 
climbed out of the window unnoticed. Bend- 
ing low I scurried from corner to corner, as 
fast as my bruised leg would permit, always 
making in the direction of the bridge. When 
I passed the first patrol without being ob- 
served, I climbed under the bridge and hid 
myself between the wooden blocks I had no- 
ticed when working there with the prison 
squad, 


FEW hours later, I° heard excited 

voices on the bridge. My escape had 
been discovered and the safest thing I could 
do was to remain just where I was until the 
hue and cry had abated. 

I stayed in my hiding-place under the 
bridge all night and all the next day, setting 
out the following evening, when I thought 
they must have given up all hope of finding 
me. I crept into the tunnel deciding, when 
I reached the end, to wait until it grew a 
little darker. When the sentry passed me, 
I could almost touch his shoulder from where 
I lay concealed. I waited until he had 
passed several times, and I learned how long 
the intervals were between his periodic ap- 
pearances, and then, just after he had passed 
me, I jumped into the trench and out again, 
a few minutes later, into the forest. 

All night long I advanced by hops, using 
my sound leg and gaving the left one as 
much as possible. I decided to keep on as 
long as possible during the night, sleeping in 
“he day-time. Behind some trees, I found 

hole in the ground partly covered with 
leaves, which presented, I thought, a won- 
derful place to hide for the day. I jumped 
in and covered myself with the foliage. 

It was not many minutes before I was 
fast asleep and I slept heavily. When I 
awoke, it was daylight, and I realized that 
I must have slept all day and all night 
and that it was now morning again. All 
speculations were rudely jostled out of my 
mind, however, when I heard several voices 
directly above me carrying on a conversa- 
tion in German! 

“Herr Lieutenant,” said one voice, “ why 
don’t you take a rest? I shall remain on 
guard and wake you if necessary.” 

I brushed some of the leaves away in an 
effort to see the men but all I could see were 
thrc2 saddled horses tied to a tree. 

“T will take off my belt. It will be more 
comfortable to sleep without it.” The voice 
came from the other side of the tree, and 
I saw a hand place a belt on the ground 
right near me. In it, was a revolver. 

Ordinarily I should have hesitated to take 
what did not belong to me, but that re- 
volver winked to me too temptingly. Rais- 
ing myself out of the hole on my elbows, I 
leaned over and slowly and carefully re- 
moved the revolver from the case. 

The weapon was just in my hands when 
the officer turned and found himself facing 
his own revolver. 

I had no idea of shooting him. My plan 
was merely to keep the two Huns covered. 
But while my brain came to those prudent 
conclusions, my hand scoffed at such sober 

(Continued on page 58) 
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to New York this summer I found that more 
ore had been found later, and the mine had 
earned me a lot of money. I invested what 
was due me in such a way that it will bring 
me an income each year sufficient to pro- 
vide me with all I shall ever need.” 

“Oh, but that’s fine now!’ said Thomas. 

“Thomas,” Doctor Joe continued, “I 
would not have been able to enjoy this had 
it not been for your kindness to me years 
ago, when I came first to The Labrador a 
man of broken health. If you had not of- 
fered me your friendship then I would have 
died an invalid in poverty. 

“T’ve thought of this a thousand times. 
1 believe God sent me here. I only knew 
then that I came because I sought a secluded 
spot on the earth where I could find relief 
from turmoil. Now, I believe He guided me 
to The Labrador and to The Jug to you. He 
had something for me to do in the world, and 
this was his way of saving me. 

“When Jamie needed me I was here, and 
because you had befriended me I was pre- 
pared with God’s help and with my skill and 
training to restore Jamie’s eyesight. There 
are others on the coast who need a doctor’s 
skill just as Jamie needed it, and they have 
no one to help them. I have decided that I 
shall be doctor to the people. If I can help 
the folk, as I am sure I can, I'll be happy in 
the knowledge that I’m making some little re- 
turn for the great deal that you have done for 
me.” 

“I were never doin’ much for you Doctor 
Joe—just what one man would always do 
for another.” Thomas _ protested. “But 
‘twill be a blessin’ to the folk of The Labra- 
dor to have you doctor un! We all need doc- 
tors often enough when there’s none to be 
had, and folks die fer the need of un.” 

“Yes, folks die here for the need of a 
doctor,” Doctor Joe agreed, “and I hope I 
may be the means of saving lives and giving 
relief.” 


‘> three boys broke in upon them with 
their arms full of packages. 

“They’s a lot more!” exclaimed Jamie, 
depositing his load upon the fioor. 

“Perhaps we had better help’ them, 
Thomas,” suggested Doctor Joe, rising. 

“Oh, no, sir,” Jamie protested. ‘“ Let us 
bring un up!” 

And so said David and Andy also, and they 
quickly had the contents of the skiff trans- 
ferred to the cabin, and the exciting process 
of opening the packages began. 

The first to be opened was for Margaret, 
and it contained many pretty and useful 
things, including two neat, substantial warm 
dresses, finer than any Margaret had ever 
before possessed or seen. Her eyes sparkled 
as she held them up for inspection, and she 
exclaimed over and over again: 

“Oh, how wonderful pretty they is!” 

For the boys there were innumerable gifts, 
dear to boys’ hearts, including a compass 
and a watch for each. For Thomas there 
was a fine pair of field glasses, a compass 
and a very fine watch indeed, and he was as 
pleased and happy as the others. 

“The glasses’ll be a wonderful help t’ me 
in huntin’,” he declared. ‘When I climbs 
hills for a look around I can see deer that 
I'd sure to be missin’ with no glasses, I'm 
not doubtin’ the compass’ll come in handy 
now and again in thick weather.” 

Then there was a big box of goodies. There 
were such candies as they had never dreamed 
of—oranges and big  red-cheeked apples. 
Even Thomas had never before in his life 
tasted an orange or an apple, and they all de- 
elared that they had never imagined that any- 
thing could be so good. It was quite aston- 
ishing to learn that in the great world from 
which Doctor Joe had come there were people 
who ate oranges and apples every day of their 
lives if they wished them 

“Tis strange the way the Lard fixes 
things,” observed Thomas. “ Here now we 
never saw the like of oranges and apples be- 
fore in all our lives, but we has plenty of 
trout, and there are folks out there that has 
no trout but they all has oranges and ap- 
ples. We has so many trout we forgets how 
fine they is, and what a blessin’ ’tis we has 
un. And I'm thinkin’ ’tis the same with 
them folks about the oranges and apples.” 

“Yes,” agreed Doctor Joe, “it’s only 
when things are taken away from us that 
we really appreciate them. Jamie, no doubt, 
appreciates his eyes much more than he would 
have done had the mist never clouded them.” 

“Aye, ’tis so,” said Thomas. 

“TI daresay,” Doctor Joe suggested, ‘‘ that 
you’ve never eaten potatoes or onions?” 

“No,” said Thomas, “I’ve heard of un 
but I never eats un. I never had any to 
eat.” 

“Well,” announced Doctor Joe, “I’ve had 
Several sacks of potatoes and a sack of onions 
and two barrels of apples shipped to Fort 
Pelican with a quantity of other goods. 
We'll have to go with the big boat for them,” 


se boys and Margaret were quite be- 
side themselves with the wonder of it 
all, and Thomas was little less excited. 

“We'll go for un tomorrow or the next 
day whatever,” said Thomas. 

There was one box still unopened, and 
the three boys were eyeing it expectantly, 
when Doctor Joe exclaimed: 

“Here we've left till the last the most 
important thing of all. Get an ax, David, 
and we'll knock the cover off this box.” 

David had the ax in a jiffy, and when 
Doctor Joe removed the cover the box was 
found to be filled with books, 

“Q-h-h-!” breathed the boys in unison. 

“'Tis fine! Oh, I’ve been wishin’ and 
wishin’ for books t’ look at and read!” ex- 
claimed Margaret. 

Doctor Joe had taught them all to read 
and write in the years he had been with 
them, an accomplishment tbat not every 
boy and girl on The Labrador possessed, 
for there were no schools there. 

“There are some books to study and some 
to read. There are story books and books 
about birds and flowers and animals. And 
here is something that I know will please 
the boys,’’ said Doctor Joe, drawing from 
the box six paper bound volumes. “ There's 
a story attached to them that I must tell 
you before you look at them, and then we'll 
go through them together. One day I was 
walking in a park in New York, 

“ Suddenly I heard a crashing noise, and 
I hurried in the direction in which I heard 
the noise, and turning a corner saw an auto- 
mobile lying on its side. Some boys wearing 
khaki-colored uniforms, very much like sol- 
diers’ uniforms, had already reached the 
wreck, and before I came up with them had 
rescued two injured men. I never saw 
more efficient or prompt service than those 
boys were giving the poor men, who were 
both badly hurt. They had the men 
stretched out upon the grass. One had a 
Severed artery in his arm, where the arm 
had been cut upon the broken glass wind 
shield of the automobile. The man’s blood 
was pouring in great spurts through the 
wound, but the boys were already adjusting 
a tourniquet, for which they used a hand- 
kerchief, and in a minute they had the 
bleeding stopped, as well as I could have 
done it. I’ve no doubt they saved the 
man’s life, for without prompt help he’d 
have bled to death in a short time. 

“The other man was cut and bruised, and 
the boys were making him as comfortable as 
possible until an ambulance came to take him 
to a hospital, There was really nothing I 
could do that the boys hadn’t already done 
promptly and well. 

“The instant they had discovered the 
accident two boys had run away to summon 
an ambulance and to notify the police, 
and in a little while an ambulance with a 
surgeon and two policemen came and took 
the men away. 

“The boys were only about Andy’s age, 
and I wondered at their training and effi- 
ciency. When the ambulance had gone with 
the injured men I walked a little way with 
the boys, and learned that they belonged 
to a wonderful organization called ‘ Boy 
Scouts.’ I had heard of Boy Scouts, but 
I supposed it was one of the ordinary clubs 
where boys got together just for play. 

“TI was so much interested that I looked 
up the head office of the Boy Scouts, and 
asked questions about them. Then I bought 
these copies of the Boy Scout’s Handbook. 
They tell about the things the scouts do, 
and how a boy may become a scout. I knew 
you chaps would be so interested you would 
each want a book, so I bought a half-dozen 
copies. The extra books we can give to 
other boys up the Bay.” 

“Could we be scouts?” asked Andy, breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes, to be sure!’’ Doctor Joe smiled. 

“"'Twould be rare fun, now!” exclaimed 
David 

“All of us scouts, just like the boys in 
New York?” Jamie asked, his face aglow. 

“Yes,” answered Doctor Joe. “I knew 
you chaps would like to be scouts. We'll 
organize a troop, and we'll call it Troop One 
of The Labrador. There are Boy Scouts of 
America, and Boy Scouts of England, and 
Boy Scouts of nearly every country in the 
world. We'll be the Boy Scouts of The 
Labrador, and become a part of the great 
army of scouts. It'll be something to be 
proud of.” 

“ How'll we do it?” asked David. 

“I'll be leader, or scoutmaster as they 
call the leader,” explained Doctor Joe. 
“These books explain all about the things 
we're to do.” 

“Before you become tenderfoot scouts 
you’ll have to learn some things,” Doctor 
Joe continued, after looking through one 
of the Handbooks, until he found the 
proper page. “You can tie all the knots al- 
ready. You do that every day. But there 
are plenty of boys, and men too, where I 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ck school and back on his 
sturdy bike—the speedy 
glide in the open air helped 
mightily to win the strength and 


endurance that made him a hero 
of the gridiron. 


He is just another of the multi- 
tude of boys who have found 
health-building sport in riding a 
bicycle—sport that makes them 
fit for work or play. 


The up-to-now bicycle is a real 
friend to the ambitious youth— 
_ when it is equipped with the 


“The Brake that Brought the Bike Back** i 


It will develop your muscles, fill your 
chest with sweet, clean air and quicken 
the blood—while you are having the 
fun of a speeding ride. None of that 
tired feeling because you pedal easily 
only half the way. 


The New Departure is the prime favorite 
of several million bicycle riders to-day 
because it has made good. It is built on 
honor, never fails to operate, never strains 
rider or wheel, in fact is the last word 
in the perfection of any bicycle. 





Any dealer can put a New Departure 
in the rear wheel of the bicycle you buy, or 
the old one you now have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Bristol, U.S. A. 




















‘35 35 Miles Boys, Build this Car. This nifty little 


‘per hour 
is record 


The Safest, Speediest Sled— 


Flexible Flyer 


Its patented, grooved steel, iy runners make 
NS and coasting safe, comfortable and 
Has an all-steel shock absorber front. 


Saves shoes, prevents wet feet. ‘7 sizes, 38 to 63 inches. 
Only the genuine bears th the flying ; trade mark, 
FREE Cardboard Model shows how 

Flexible Flyer steers. Write for it. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. Box 1102S Philadelphia 
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car driven by gasoline motor, can be 


















built 5 4 any cong Parts are furnished 
y us and are very chea end A 
26c oe building plans and oles In every neighborhood to ride and 
list parts showing how to exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
bulla this lad’s cer: furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 








colorsand sizesin the famous Ranger 

line. Mead Rider Agents make big 
ey in spare time hours—after 
school or work, 


30 Days Free Trial 


— A fe. allowed on every RA IN ER 
‘ - e. 
SYPHER MFG. CO. = DJeharges. If Brepay freight 
122 Warren Street { trial costs you —— 
TOLEDO, OHIO 














given Frec, Jo trash. OHIO CARD Ci Srey: Be oe 


MID ER civing you a su or 
product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our great 
Factory organization, Satis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
or money promptly re- 










Send 5 cen 
CARDS * enact Eh omit Pines, 


gf's.and all other Kinds ptoker'a Lav 





Join the “Lincoln Club” to earn extra Money during your 
spare time. Sell Leatherette Card Case with 100 Cards \ N us t 
printed with Name and Address. Fasy to a Everybody \ 

wantsthem. For further particulars, apply 


LINCOLN NOVELTY CO., 477 N. Goodman St., ROCHESTER, N.Y 





Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and 

lies at half usual prices are also 
Pull described and illustrated 
in t e big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND = eney. but wie 
oday for factory prices, lib- 
feral ae and if desired Rider 
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Dept. H17 Chicago 
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NOW THE BUGLE 


OF THE 
SUMMER CAMP 





Winter camping has it all over summer camping if you have enough 


over and around you. 


We can put enough over and around. You will 


need the items below. 
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CAMP BLANKETS 


Blankets are a necessity 
summer or winter. This is 
a real bargain in an all wool 
.* O. D. two piece blanket, 
TWO-PIECE, WOOLEN O. D. size 66” x 72” to 66” x 84”. 
Crceccccccccccocone $6.50. each Average weight 4 pounds. 
The same weight and quality in a one piece blanket would 
be difficult to find at twice this price today. 50 
Shipping weight 5 pounds. Price $6. 





1398. 
BLANKET. 








SIGNAL DISKS 


Do you have trouble with 
your signaling? You can | 
remedy that for fifteen cents. | 
This disk can be carried in the \ 
pocket and referred to in spare 
moments. Do this conscientious- 
ly and see how your signaling 1191. POCKET SIGNAL DISK. 15¢. 
speed increases. Every Tender- $1.50 per dozen. 
foot scout needs one. Price postpaid 15 cents 
an ities Per dozen $1.59 
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Theroz is the hottest, safest and 
cheapest solidified heat on the 
market today. More heat per 

- pound and per cubic inch is what 
- you want when you are making 
- up your “go-light” pack. Life 
- boats on many of the transports 
were equipped with Theroz. 
What better for the Sea Scout 








No. 1342. 
ALCOHOL HEATER. 





“THEROZ” SOLIDIFIED 


who is floating down the river in 
boat or on a raft? Puts the joy 
back into a rainy day hike. 
Theroz burner complete with 
twenty-five cubes of Theroz Fuel 


rh K LF 


ih CuBes oi 


FOR ECONOMICAL COOKING 40 cents. Shipping weight 2 
eee pounds. Additional cans of 
Peyrst HEROZz”  TTheroz Fuel Cubes, 25 cents 





343. 
FUEL CUBES. For econom- 
ical cooking and heating, this 
is the best, safest and cheapest 
solidified alcohol fuel. 


each. Shipping weight | pound. 





SPECIAL SCOUT MACKINAW 


We have been trying for years to get our 
Scout Troops dressed and equipped uni- 
formly. Have you ever seen a Scout Troop 
parade on a real cold day dressed in 32 dif- 
ferent lengths and colors of overcoats? 
. When you get your mackinaw this winter, 
’ order one of these all wool, O. D. Scout 
regulation styles. These coats combine 
| quality of material and workmanship with 
uniformity of color and design, and will 
identify the wearer as a Scout. Order by 
age size for boys. Sizes 12, 14, 16 and 18 
years. Shipping weight 4 
pounds. Price $12.50 each 





No. 564—$12.50 





SCOUT SWEATER 


Every Scout who has had one knows 
how handy a good sweater is. Every Scout 
who has not had one should find out. To 
match the Scout uniform and Scout color 
we have provided an all wool, O. D. knit 
sweater, suitable to all round Scout use. 
Has two pockets, uniform buttons, and 
standing collar which fits inside the regu- 
lation coat. Weight 3 pounds. This 
sweater will give you good service the year 


round. Shipping weight 4 pounds. 
Price $4. 4,2 
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No. 594—$4.25 
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dividual and troop accuracy in records. 


finance, record and advertise scouting along your trail. 


Scouts do things because they are organized. Organization requires in- 


These items will help you 











No. 1354. CELLULOID POCKET BANK. 
= Appropriately lettered and has official em- 
=blem on the reverse side. 
=date $4.00 in 


Can accommo- 
dimes and opens with a 
which may be kept by the 


special key 
Postpaid eecccvcceecece 15c 


troop leader. 


” 


“ A penny saved is a penny made. 
But you know how hard it is to pass 
a candy store or soda fountain with 
a pocket full of pennies and save all 


camp fee next summer. 


No. 3029. OFFICIAL SCOUT POST 
CARDS. Made from photographs of 
Beouts im action. Hach... .....ccccess 

We OE GS ivecanactesceseesedeadec 25c 


Order by catalog number and the fol- 
lowing titlcs: 
- Nautical Scouts Signaling. 
. A Scout Is Thrifty. 
. Full Ranks on Sunday. 
. A Crew of Nautical Scouts. 
- Good Woodcraft. 
. Sending Semaphore Signals, 
. Weaving a Tent Mattress, 
. Genuine First Aid. 
. The Lodge by the Lake. 
. Bicycle Patrol Awaiting Orders. 
. Respect to the Flag; Morning Colors. 
. Scout Builds Bridges. 
. Scout Fire Rescue Squad. 
. Wheelbarrow Race at Scout Rally. 
. How to Throw a Rope. 
. Erecting Camp Wireless. 
. Doing a Neighbor a Good Turn. 
. Scouts Learn Archery. 
. This is the Life. 
. Scouts Study 4s Well as Play. 
. Scouts Assisting Forestry Commis- 
sion. 


~ 
COMNAMAWIHKN = 


. Decoration Day Duties. 
. A Field Wireless Outfit. 
. Morning Camp Inspection, 





Rockwell’s Beautifully Colpred Scout Pictures 


Would a stranger coming into your room or your home know that you are a 
If we could print this page in colors every Scout would order a set of 
Beautifully done in four colors and mounted on a- heavy 
Price postpaid 25 cents each. 


Scout? 
these beautiful pictures. 


mat ready to be framed or hung on your wall. 











No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


3241. 


3242. 
3243. 


3244. 


“A Red Cross Man in the 
Making.” 
“The Daily Good Turn.” 


“Scouting Makes Real Men 
Out of Real Boys.” 
“Straight Talks From the 


Scoutmaster.” 


25c each 



























2 “A fool and his money soon part ”—be wise, 
put it in one of these banks and it will help pay your 






























freshly in mind. 
will be a daily re- 


minder. Per set 
35 cents. Single 
3 cents. 




















. Each Respects the Other. 
. A Prize Crop. 

- Outdoor Church at Camp. 
. Scout Tilting Contest. 

. A Business-like Wireless 
Station. | 

Instruction in Knot Tying. 


500,000 registered Scouts 
is our goal for 1920. If 
éach of our registered Scouts 
would send a set of these 
official Scout Post Cards 
to friends and relatives 
who should be Scouts it 
would help a great deal 
to reach the goal. Use 
these instead of comic 
pictures and boost Scout- 
ing. Order a set today. 
Each picture tells a story 
about Scouting. 1 cent 





each, set of 30, 25 cents. 


tant and must be correct. 
Scout record correct. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 





A 15c Boy Scout Diary for 10c 


An Army Officer is required to keep a diary. His military record is impor- 
A Scout should be just as careful about keeping his 
In addition to being a very handy diary, this little book 
contains many pages of valuable information to the Scout, arranged so that you 
can find instantly the facts you need. This diary is the regular 15 cent edition, 
a limited number are left and will be sold to Scouts at 10 cents each. 


No. 3012—10c. 








BOY SCOUT DIARY 


eh 





Here is a real record of 
your Scout Troop. Some 
of you who as Troop 
Scribes had to keep the 
records in any old kind of 
a cheap note book know 
the advantage. Order 
one of-these Troop Record 
Books and be able at a 
glance to give any infor- 
mation requested. Weight 
5 pounds shipped, express 
collect. Price complete 
with set of.forms, $3.25 





SCOUTS of AMERICA 


THE SCOUT Law 


A SCOUT IS BRAVE. 
HE HAS THE COURAGE TO 


UP FOR THE RIGHT AGAINST 
THE COAXINGS OF FRIENDS 
OR THE JEERS OR THREATS 
OF ENEMIES, AND DEFEAT 
4 DOES NOT DOWN HIM. & 











No. 3020. SCOUT MOTTO CARDS. 
The designs of the post cards, No. 3019, 
reproduced in tull colors on cards 7 inches 


by 11 inches. Suitable for framing or 
wall decoration. 14 different styles, in- 
cluding the 12 Scout Laws, the Scout 


Oath, and card bearing the initial sentence 
of each law. Per set, 35c. Singly, 3. 


It is easier to be the best kind of Scout 
if you have the Scout oath and law always 
A set of these Motto Cards on your walls 


TROOP RECORDS ~ 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 











No. 3516. SCOUTMASTERS’ TROOP 
RECORD BOOK. Loose-leaf khaki 
three-ring binder with cover stamped in 





black, size 84x11 inches, with record 
blanks sufficient for the average troop for 
one_ year. 
32 Individual Application blanks for 
CMDETERID 0.00000 scores cesose 501B 
6 Transfer’ Blanks ......ceccseeee 2 
2 Asst. Scoutmasters’ Applications. 505 
12 Applications for Merit Badges. .507 
3 Sheets for record of ‘Attendance 
and Dues ....cccccccccccccces 
3 Short sheets for record of Attend- 
ance and Dues. :....ccccccceee 506A 
32 Individual Scout records........ 503 
3 Cash record shects........+e++-- 509 
6 Order Blanks for Uniform....... 510 
6 Additional Enrollment blanks. ..515 
26 Weekly troop minute blanks....519 
12 Monthly report blanks.. . 520 
1 Advancement Record ....... oe 
36 Certificates of test passed....... 525 
ay —vipamas N.C. Fosm.c..e> 518 
16 Guides 
on —— rere es 3.25 
No. 3578. et ot forms as above 
without binder .......... $2.00 
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boys get “gun-hungry” 


Ever feel that itching to get a gun in 


your hand and make a break for the open? 


That’s what we mean by 
You're not the only one who feels it; 
American boys everywhere feel it, too. 


Until you are old enough for a “ grown- 
gun you can 


up” hunting rifle, the best 
get is this Daisy Air Rifle. 

With the Daisy you can 
straighter, truer than the other boys; 
can feel the thrill of the hunter, 
though your “ game” is only 
target, and your “ powder” is only | 
less compressed air, 


learn to shoot 


* gun-hunger.” 


keen 





you 
even 


a ca rdboard 


larm- 


On rainy days there’s a rifle range you 


can rig up in the back yard or the 
There's nothing you can do that will 
you more rugged training and real fun 
to get a Daisy Air Rifle, 
become a crack shot. 


barn. 
bring 
than 


and learn how to 


Ask your dealer to show you The Daisy 


Pump Gun, or the new Military Daisy. 


Both guns are 50-shot repeaters, and 
are finished in blued steel, with turned 
put stock, and sell at all dealers for 


Other Daisy Models 
$1.00 to $3.00 


supply you, 


If your dealer cannot 


both 
wal- 


$5.00 


any 


Daisy model will be sent direct from fac- & 


tory on receipt of price. 
tive circular. 


Send for descrip- — 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plymouth, Michigan 


AIR 














If you want the most cash foryour 
furs—in the quickest time—write 
usatonce. Weneed all the Skunk, 
Muskrat, Opossum, Raccoon, Fox, 
Bear, Beaver,jLynx, Marten and Mink 
furs you can roy and will pay spot 
cash same day shipment is received. 


Highest MarketPrice 


Our high prices, fair and honest grad- 
ings, prompt returns and fair dealing is 
proven by our thousands of satisfied 

shippers everywhere, 

One of the biggest trapping seasons known 
is aoe Furs are in amazing demand all 
over, so don’t be satisfied Tn ordinary 
prices. Ship direct to Geo. I. Fox. Prac- 
Sook, all furs eventually reach the New 
York Marketand wecanthereforepay you 
higher prices by buying direct from you. 


You Get All Your Money 


No deduction Ser handling—no 
commission chi On all 
shi over $75 


pments we pay 
you 5% extra above quoted 
a Don't ship a dol- 
r’s worth of furs toany 
one until you compare our 
lalest special pricelistand 
advance information, free 
‘: on request, with free ship- 
ping tagsand TrappersGuide. 


GEO J FOX 9 


The House That Guarantees Satisfaction 
208-164 W. 25th St,, New York, N. Y. 






















No 
advance money requ —we take all 
the risk. Keep it, or Tourn at our expense. 


Bigek Boonty fen. tan 
ordinary w! has 
18 Exclu Feat: 
/ ures, inclosie the fam- 
ous Prestope lue Non- 
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‘er 8 more 
Beauty (while je sou ride 
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ce. No need tos a AY a jot 
of cash. Absolute 5-year Guar- 
antee, and 6 months free accident 


Repair Kit, Tool Case 
and Stand FREE 


Get your Black Beauty now 

—to be sure vin; 

for Christmas. WRI 

‘TODAY for the Black 
Cat “4 

your st 


Beauty ‘ ae 
ship without 

( ow 

to 
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ship on approval 





and express charges. 


catalog and contract FREE. 
United Food & Fur As: 
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Dept. 7, New York 


329 W. 48th Street, 
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Under Two 
Eagles 


(Continued from page 54) 
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and sensible reflections. One shot went into 
the ground and another travelled. right past 
the face of a soldier who sat near by. 

He dropped his gun as a result of the 
shock, for he thought the officer had shot at 
him. It was only when he turned to look 
at his officer that he saw me. He also saw 
his Lieutenant with hands upraised. 

The private bent to pick up his gun but 
I warned him to raise his arms instead. 

I asked him where I could find the Russian 
forces. They refused to tell me. Then I or- 
dered them to march backwards, faces turned 
towards me, in the direction I indicated. The 
soldier thereupon told me that there were 
Russian patrols in another direction. Al- 
though I mistrusted him, I started off in the 
direction he indicated. 


UDDENLY a shot from a tree burned into 

my leg. I threw myself on the ground 
and pulled both of the Huns down on top of 
me. Seizing the officer by the shirt, I held 
him with my left hand and kept him on top 
of me to shield me from further shots from 
the tree. With my right hand I shot the pri- 
vate through the shoulder. 

Then I shot into the air, at the same time 
ordering the men to maintain their positions, 
which covered me so that I could not be made 
a target by the man in the tree. I ordered 
the officer to direct the hidden marksman to 
drop his gun instantly. He was reluctant 
to do so until he noticed the muzzle of my 
revolver pointing at his stomach. Then he 
shouted the order and the gun came tumbling 
down not a hundred feet away. 

I backed up towards the gun, compelling 
the men to follow me, and ordered the man 
in the tree to descend, warning him that his 
two comrades would pay with their lives if 
he attempted any treachery. 

When all three were on the ground, I looked 
at my leg to see whether it was still there. It 
was so numb, it might just as well have been 
missing. I asked the Lieutenant to Jet me 
have the bandage which I knew German offi- 
cers invariably carried in their pockets. The 
alacrity with which he shot his hand to his 
back pocket made me change my mind. 

“Halt!” I shouted. “ Raise your hands, 
instantly! I'll get tie bandage myself!” 

Ordering him to advance a few steps, I 
made him turn his back to me. Then I went 
up to him and began to feel for the contents 
of his pockets. 

The “bandage” he had been reaching for 
was a Lady Browning revolver! 

“Don’t shoot!” he begged. “ You'll find 
a real bandage in my right hand pocket.” 

I searched the other men finding two band- 
ages. Backing the men towards their horses, 
I used the reins as nooses about their necks 
and tied the bandage about my ieg to stop 
the flow of blood. Then I tied up the 
shoulder of the wounded man. Apparently 
this little kindness was totally unexpected, 
for he murmured profuse thanks. 

I inquired as to how we might reach the 
Russians. I made my position perfectly clear 
to them, If they had any idea of leading me 
into the hands of their comrades they were 
planning their own deaths, for at the first 
sign of German soldiers I would shoot the 
three of them in cold blood. On the other 
hand, I pointed out, if they would direct me 
to the Russian lines, while that would mean 
their own captivity, it would be better for 
them to become prisoners than to die inglori- 
ously in the woods, 

“T will show you the way,” said the man 
whose wound I had dressed. “ You can keep 
the reins around our necks.” 

We travelled for an hour or two without 
meeting a living soul. I began to feel as if 
I had a weight of half a ton tied to my 
leg. My strength was slowly ebbing away, 
and yet any show of weakness on my part 
might prove disastrous to me. 


Fortuantely, I had an ally in the wounded. 


soldier. Noticing my condition, he ordered 
the other private to take me under the arm 
and help me along. We continued slowly in 
this way for another hour when we were all, 
startled to hear the trampling of horses’ hoofs." 

“Who goes there?” I shouted as loud as I 
could in Russian. 

“Our own!” came back the answer. 

I was helped onto a horse behind one of 
the Cossacks and my three prisoners were 
similarly accommodated, after being prop- 
erly trussed so that they could do no harm. 
I told the officers my story and requested to 
be sent to my regiment. 

Before I left next morning, the military 
doctor examined my leg. He said that it 
was only a flesh wound and would heal rap- 
idly if I took care of it. 

I thanked him and then, jumping on a 
horse which had been brought out for me, 
rode off accompanied by a soldier as guide. 

As we cantered along the road,*I thought 
over all the stirring adventures of the past 
few weeks. “Pretty active life for a young 
violinist,” I thought. ‘Life will seem pretty 
tame after all this!” 

(To be tinued in the Di b 
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The Latch String is 
Always Out 


at the 
Scout Supply Store at 
National Headquarters 





Boy Scouts of America 

Here scouts and officials from 
Greater New York and other parts 
of the country always find a cordial 
-welcome and helpful, prompt and 
efficient service. Conveniently 
located at é 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 
On the ground floor of the Fifth Avenue 
Building, right where you can find it with- 
out any trouble. 
A complete stock of uniforms, official scout : 
equipment and supplies is always available 
here, and experienced and courteous sales 
clerks in attendance. 
Open from 8.30 a. m. to 6 p. m. Daily 
COME AND PAY US A VISIT 
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Big Band Catalog sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to 
| ade hest priced cornets in the world, 

ood by tbe Army and Navy. Send for 
big catalog; liberally illustrat- 
ed, fully descriptive. Mention 
what instrument interests you. 
Freetrial. Easy payments. Sold 
by leading music stores e very- 
where. 


LYON & HEALY 
67-87 Jackson Boulev'd, Chica 
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e/ shoots ha-der and farther 
than ang other. Madeona 
Is really a strong 







legree of po 
desired. Eachstroke givesincreased 
power, one to six strokes being 
sufficient. 
Works like air-drills ont sir-ham- 
mers—with this difference: 
You contro! shooting force. This 
block of hardwood shows penetrat- 
ing power of each ch: 
air rifle can duplicate this feat. 
The Benjemia is safe, because you 
trol the power. Never 

















springs to get out of order. 
Write for interesting folder 
about this wonderful gun. 
At all dealers, $°.™. Ask 
your dealer for demonstra- 
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Lack of High Schoo! i training bare 

successful business career. This irolifed’a and 

complete ae — Course—specially prepared 
y leading professors—meets all 
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Build and Fly an 


Ideal Model Aeroplane 


An Accurate Scale-Duplicate of a Famous ’Plane 


n You can build a perfect Model of a famous 
Aeroplane, that will look exactly like the real 
one, and that will rise from the ground or water 
by its own power and fly in the air. Build one 
now; it’s the greatest sport you ever had! You 
can learn a lot about Aeroplanes; how they are 
built; operated and controlled. Ideal Model 
Aeroplane Construction Outfits make building 
g easy. They contain all parts, fittings, materials, 
Z plans drawn to scale and complete building and 

fiying instructions. You put the parts together 

and build your Model like a real Aeroplane 


mechanic. 
Pick Your Model from 
These Celebrated Aeroplanes 


‘You can get a Complete Construction Outfit to 

build an absolute duplicate, e-reduction 

Model of any of these well-known machines: 
N C-4 (Naval-Curtiss Seaplane). The first 
‘plane to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. 44 
ft. Model. Shown below. 
De Havilland Battle Plane (DeH-4). The 
fighting ‘plane used by the American Aces 
in the World War. 3 ft. Model. Shown above. 
Curtiss Military Tractor. The ‘plane 
used to train our aviators. 3 ft. Model. 
Bleriot Monoplane. The first aeroplane to 
cross the English Channel. 3 ft. Model. 
Nieuport Monoplane. A famous French 
Scout ‘plane used In the War. 3 ft. Model. 
Taube Monoplane. The early German 
dove-like machine 3 ft. Model. 
Cecil Peoli Racer. A racing-type aeroplane 
with a record for distance flights. 

Ideal Model Aeroplane Construction Outfite for build- 

ing any of the above Aer Leadi: 

Sw wr EP od eat aw Ask yee an: 
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Z ~ 3 store. ee te ge jet IDEAL Model Aero- 
Y% nes because they are ones that are t copies 
ZY; of actual Aeroplanes. - — 

Send for the Ideal Aeroplane Book 

Tells all about Ideal Aeroplanes and Fiy- x 






ng Toys; gives complete descriptions, 
prices and contains list of stores where 
you can get them. Get this book, sure, 
48 pages. Sent Postpaid for 5c. in stamps, 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


{ Making Model Aeroplanes Pe. 
Since 1911 WY, 
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Cor. Wooster & Houston Sts. 
New York City 
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“Oh, boy—that 
feels bully!” 


LOAN’S Liniment makes 
a touch-down every time 
it tackles an ache, pain, 
sprain, strain, bruise, sore 
muscles, stiff joint. That's why 
the big football and baseball 





players use it—penetrates without 
rubbing and soon you feel relief, 
the ache and pain leaves, ’n 
everything! 

All druggists. 


35C, 7Oc, $1.40. 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 





Copy this Sketch 


and let’s see what you can do with 
it. Cartoonists and illustrators earn 
from $30.00 to $125.00 or more per 


Uncle § with 6c in stamps for ex- 
amples of the work of successful 
boy students which will show the pos. 
sibilities for YOU. State your age. 








A Prince of the 
Blood 


(Continued from page 24) 
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he’d read about in that backless old book 
he'd found at ‘ Sylvanmere.” 

And then I seen Spotted Proctor, wi’ his 
brutish face like a demon’s in the moonlight, 
jerk his automatic up; and I lived ages in 
that wee quarter of a second. I seen my 
worthless life, wi’ little done for anybody 
else but myself; and I seen a chanst to sort 
o’ atone. It wasn’t brave; no, sir! It was 
just a lucky chanst to make good, so to 
speak, on the last lap o’ my poor little 
earthly race. I jumped between Tommy and 
that cussed, murdering automatic just as the 
stubby nose of it spits out a streak 0’ fire 
and a w’stling steeljacket, and I shoved the 
b’'y aside as I jumped. The steeljacket, it 
drilled clean through my shoulder. At the 
same time—— 

Bang!—goes the sheriff’s Winchester; he 
glances a .45 bullet off o’ Spotted Proctor’s 
bean, knocking him flat and unconscious. 
There was more shooting, but it all missed. 
The officer and his posse soon came out on 
top; they captured every one o’ them cut- 
throats. Wile the job was being finished, 
lights flashed all through the big house and 
all over the grounds. Then Missis Arnell and 
her new husband and all o’ their guests begun 
to pour out on the biggest downstairs weran- 
dah, 

“No cause for. alarm, ladies; no 
cause for alarm,” bellers the sheriff. None o’ 
them at the house had been let into the secret, 
you unnerstand; Tommy had seen to that, all 
right. 


NEVER will know how it came to pass, 

but I climbed them rock steps at the wer- 
andah wi’ Tommy in my arms, the same as if 
it had been him that was shot instead o’ 
me. Missis Arnell,—oh, but she was a 
pretty woman, and for that matter, she is 
yet—saw the lad and sunk down into a 
chair, wi’ her face plumb queer and as white 
as marble. Suddently I felt as weak as 
water, and I slumped to the floor wi’ the b’y 
still in my arms. But that blessed, raggedy 
Tommy jumped up and ran to Missis Arnell, 
slipped to his knees afore her, and buried 
his face on her breast. Then we all heard 
him sobbing— 

“Mother, mother, I’m awful sorry!” 

W’ile she gaps: “‘ Thomas!” 

And that’s all I know that night. 

It was somewhere nigh the middel o’ the 
next day, I guess, afore I came around 
enough to realize what was what. At the 
first, I had the impression that I’d died, and, 
by some mischance or mistake o’ identity, 
had got past the portals o’ Heaven—for the 
bed I laid in was so fine, and the bedroom 
was so fine and so filled with the sweet per- 
fume o’ flowers. Missis Arnell,—w’ich was, 
that is; I can’t hardly keep from calling her 








that, for Arnell, y’see, is her son’s name,— 
Missis Arnell was there by my bed, and so 
was a doctor and a nurse and two other 
well-dressed people. Then Tommy, as clean 
as a new needle and all spick and span in 
spotless knickerbockers, bobs up at my el- 
bow. The bare sight o’ him was balm o’ 
Gilead for my old eyes. 

“The doctor says you ought to make it,” 
begins Tommy; and nobody offered to veto 
his talking to me, wich sure tickled me 
some. “And you're going to live always 
wi’ me and mother and fa-fa-father,” he 
says. “‘ You unnerstand; you'll be my grand- 
dad, and tell me stories,” says he. ‘“ You 
will, won’t you?” 

Now I wanted to answer and say that 
there wasn’t nothing on earth that I’d like 
better, but I was afraid to. I looks a ques- 
tion at the lad’s mother, and she bends down 
nigh me. 

“There’s no doubt that you saved the 
lMfe o’ my Thomas,” she tells me; and I 
could easy see that she was a little choked 
up. ‘We want you to stay wi’ us as long 
as you live, and we'll love yo as our own. 
The last bread, the last garment, and the 
last word o’ the last prayer o’ this house,” 
she says, “shall be for you.” 

And wi’ that she turns away, and so did 
the rest o’ them, all but Tommy. 

“Lad,” says I, “you're sure a prince o’ 
the blood. But w’y,” I asks him, wonder- 
ing, “did you run off and leave all o’ this?” 
“Oh, well,” he says, as though it didn’t 
really matter much, “mother married again, 
and I didn’t like it. I think,” says he, “I 
must ha’ been jealous. So I ran away, 
grand-dad, and they all thought I'd got 
drownded; these other people are my 
mother’s relatives and friends, who came 
down from the Nawth to sympathize with 
her. But—but I find that father is a pretty 
good scout, after all! Now grand-dad,” he 
smiles, “‘ you must get well in a hurry, be- 
cause I want you to tell me more about them 
South Sea savages.” 

And here I am, with a good berth at the 
end o’ my life’s w’yage, and I’m mighty 
happy in it. God knows, it’s no great won- 





der that I love that there lad! 
That’s all there is to tell. 
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VITALIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Bicycle Tires 


~Look for Vitalics 
on the Road 


ATCH the road-work of Vitalics 

You will usually see Vitalics on the 
highest-grade bicycles—on policemen’s, 
letter-carriers’ and other experienced 
cyclists’ wheels. 

You seldom see a punctured Vitalic. 
It’s pretty hard for even a sharp nail to 
pierce the Vitalic’s strong, pure rubber 
and tough, thick, fabric walls. 


ConTINENTAL Russper Works, Ens, Pa. 









































































Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic tires are made with an extra strong 1434- 
ounce fabric. The strongest fabric used in any other 
bicycle tire is 12-ounce—and most bicycle-tire fabrics 
are even lighter. Here is a magnified cross-section 
of 1434-ounce Vitalic fabric compared with an equally 
magnified cross-section of 12-ounce fabric. 


14%4-ounce 






12-ounce 







“Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide” 










A’Secret of Good Skating 


Never leave ice skates wet after using. They'll rust— 
and rusty skates won’t improve your skating. Rub 
them dry first—then moisten a soft cloth with 


. 
3-in-One The High Quality Oil 
and wipe the skates thoroughly. 3-in-One is the most penetrating 
oil in the world. It works its way into the pores of the steel 
—forms a protecting ‘‘coat’’ that repels moisture and absolute- 
ly prevents rust. 

+ A drop of 3-in/One on each clamp and screw keeps them in 
perfect working order—prevents sticking. Try it. 
Also use 3-in-One to oil your roller skates. Don’t 
use heavy, greasy oils that collect dust from floor or 
walk. 3-in-One is light, non-greasy—it cuts out the 
dirt—makes roller skates fly as if they had wings. 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
Write us fora liberal sample of 3-in-One 
} FREE Oil and Dictionary describing almost 100 
| different uses. Both’ sent FREE. 


) Three-in-One OilCo., 165 ELB Broadway, N. Y. 
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BOYS ' When on hikes do you 
® realize how interesting it is 
tto search the Horizon? 


A Telescope 


Closed 114” x 6” Open Length 16” 
EVERY ONE GUARANTEED 


On sale at first class dealers, or 



























send postal order $5.50 direct to 
KOLLMORGEN OPTICAL CORP’N 


35 Steuben Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Periscopes for Uncle Sam's Submarines, 


Gun Sights for Men'o’'War and Anti-Air Craft Guns, etc. 











































ft Flow would you like to 
7 t be chatting right now 
. with your pal over your 
¢ : own private line? Yov 
‘" can do tt. It's easy, 



















Present 


Probably you have in mind a number of wants that 
you are ~oing to make known in the right place be- 
fore Christmas. When you do make them known, 
don’t fail to include this wonderful telephone set. 

Robbins Electric Telephone Set is a complete 
perfect telephone. You can use it anywhere. String 
up your own private line wherever you want—be- 
tween different rooms, from house to barn or garage, 
or to your pal’s house. 





Thousands of Real Boys everywhere now 


have their own private telephone Sets made 
possibte by the Robbins Electric Telephone. 
You, too, should have the fun and the ex- 
perience with electricity that it will give you. 


Robbins Electric Telephone 


Robbins Electric Telephone Set will give you many hours of absorbing healthful pleasure. Just 
the thing for you to work with. Included with each Telephone Set we supply full operating 


directions. 


Comes Ready To Set Up } ROBBINS’ TELEPHONE SET! 


When you take it outof the box, Robbins i A PRACTICAL AND INSTRUCTIVE-TOY 
Electric Telephone is ready to setup. Any ; ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
boy can have his line working in a few ; 
minutes. Each set contains 2 Receiver:, 2 
Transmitters and 100 feet of wire (use 
beil wire for long distances) all ready to ; 
put up wherever you want to. Guaranteed } 
to work perfectly or money refunded. 


Ask for the Robbins Tele- 
Bo Ss ® phone Set at your favorite 

® store or dealer. If, for any 
reason, he isn’t supplied, send us $1.50 and 
we will mail you the set prepaid. 

Write now for interesting facts about the 
Robbins Telephone Set—how to use it in 
the home and field, for sport and in scout 
work and for Robbins Telephone Manual— 
a very interesting, easily understood text 
book that explains the telephone thorough- 
ly. Sent free upon request. A postal will do. 


THE ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1807 North Central Park Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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BOY SCOUT 
SALESMEN! 


Secure Agency For 





PENDANT 


LITEHOUS 


RADIUM 
INDICATORS 


Every home should buy from 4 to 10 indicators. Pen- 
dant is attached to pull chain Electric Light fixtures. But- 
ton (adhesive) is stuck on push-button switches, door bells, 
furniture obstructions, etc. Shines brilliantly in the dark 
—a veritable lighthouse. 

Indicators cost you $2.00 per dozen. You sell them at 
25c each—50% profit—net. We pay transportation charges. 


Send 30c. for sample of pendant and button—and selling 
plan. If you are not hugely satisfied that you are in a money- 
making business, money gladly refunded. 


Act quick 








and be the early bird. 


Electrical Sales Company 


122 So. Michigan Blvd. 


Chicago, III. 
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The Elephant 
Poachers 


(Continued from page 27) 
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“Me safari Roosvala! Me safari Roos- 
vala!”’ the black man babbled. 

“ What's the row?” asked Meade. 

“He's got an Old Glory button,” explained 
Marshall plainly puzzled. “ Safari? He was 
on a trip as a porter, I suppose, but with 
who? Gosh! He means Roosevelt. He was 
one of Roosevelt's porters. Can you beat 


that? I suppose Teddy gave each a little 
flag.” 
ILENCE followed. Marshall’s mind was 


working rapidly, wondering how this co- 
incidence could be turned to account. Mean- 
while the savage regarded him with a look of 
reverence mingled with delight. 

“Say, Jim. You know his lingo better 
than I. Try to tell the poor simp that Roose- 
velt was my chief.” 

Meade set about the task, while the 
Buganda’s eyes wandered from one boy to the 
other. Finally a look of comprehension 
overspread his features. The next moment 
and his hands were busy untying the grass 
knots from the American scout. But as the 
latter, set free, proceeded to do a like service 
for his comrade, consternation became visible 
on the excited Buganda face. He was vainly 
attempting to hinder Marshall, when some- 
thing outside caught his attention. He stif- 
fened like an animal*aware of hostile sounds, 
and fear dilated his big, lustrous eyes. 

“The others! Coming back! Quick, Jim!” 

Marshall headed hastily for the hole in the 
temple’s side. Meade tried to make for the 
door. But the savage was blocking his path. 
The boy, balked here, turned to follow Mar- 
shall, but the black man held him firmly by 
the arm. 

“Coming, Jim?” called a voice outside, 

Meade knew it was too late. 

“ Beat it,” he called back. ‘“‘ Get the others. 
I'll stave these off with my automatic.” 

The native was now holding him by the 
waist. He wrenched his body round, and, 
with a deft foot movement learned in soccer, 
caught the other’s ankle and threw him off 
his balance. The Buganda loosed his hold. 
With the rapidity of lightning, Meade floored 
him. The black man‘fell to the ground with 
a thud, his head striking on the sharp point 
of an ivory tusk. 

By now a form was visible in the door. 
Meade drew out his automatic. He fired. 
With a cry the form tottered over. The man 
had been shot in the neck. Noise outside told 
Meade now that Marshall had been seen. 
Hastily tying the savage for safety, he crept 
along the wall toward the threshold. Here 
he found the remains of the dilapidated door. 
It was high and broad enough to cover him. 
He placed it in front of him, made an open- 
ing for the automatic’s muzzle, and, thus 
protected, waited for an attack. 

Meanwhile Marshall was making a tough 
fight. Knowing Meade’s advice to be best, he 
had started to run. The grass was long. It 
swished around him, making clear his track 
and impeding his progress. He ploughed on, 
lifting his knees like a man trying to hurry 
through water. But the savages were swifter 
than he. He looked back once. They had 
stopped and were crouching. 

“Going to let fly a spear,” he decided. 

The spear came nicely aimed, but he dodged 
it. It fell harmlessly in the earth. Bending 
low, he darted on again. The moon had 
momentarily hidden behind a cloud, a fleecy, 
transparent cloud that diffused the moonlight. 
It was impossible for the Buganda to distin- 
guish him now, doubled as his body was and 
distorted by the tall grass. 


E tried to hurry, but he was breathless. 

His feet caught in something. He fell. 
The natives were gaining on him. He could 
hear their chatter plainly. He wondered if 
he was going in the direction of the horses. 
A bush crossed his path. He stopped. Peer- 
ing cautiously over the branches, he could 
see his enemy—six in number. They were 
moving more slowly. Several bushes were 
around him. Evidently they did not know 
behind which he had hid. Taking advantage 
of their momentary confusion, he glanced 
round. The horses stood off to the right. 

“Got to fight for it now,” Marshall mut- 
tered to himself. 

He drew out his pistol, took aim care- 
fully. A shot, and one savage was prostrate 
on the ground, wounded just below the knee. 
Terrified, the others stopped. Marshall 
darted to the right, still low. But they had 
seen him. A spear hurtled through the air. 
He tried to dodge it, but it grazed him on 
the calf. Stopping by another bush, he shot 
again. And now, without waiting to see the 
effect of the aim, he threw caution to the 
winds and ran wildly toward the horses. 
As he untethered them he fired another shot. 
3ut the savages had already ceased their 
pursuit. He mounted, and, taking Meade’s 


MAKE YOUR OWN APPARATUS 


These Modern Books Tell You How 


HOME MADE 
Electrical Apparatus 
In 3 Parts 
Each with 72 pages and 
over 60 illustrations and 


working drawings. Vol. 
I tells how to make 
Static Machines, Bat- 
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tifiers Transformers, etc. 
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The boy scout film issued by The Ford 
Motor Co., The Famous Players-Lasky 
Corp., and other film producers, can be 
shown in your own club room, or what- 
ever else you desire, with 


The DeVry Portable Motion 


Picture Projector 


Equipped with the DeVry, you can show 
these, as well as other motion pictures, 
at all your meetings. You will benefit 
by an increased interest in the work of 
the association on the part of all who 
see the pictures. 


The DeVry Projector combines. the 
highest grade of mechanical construc- 
tion with absolute simplicity. _No ex- 
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animal by the rein, dashed madly away. 

The poachers, left behind to guard the 
temple, had for some time left Meade in 
peace. They were evidently waiting for their 
comrades to return with the second prisoner. 
But as they came in sight, empty-handed, it 
was evident that the attack was to be con- 
centrated on the prisoner in the temple. He, 
given time to think, had retreated further 
into its shadows, dragging his protecting 
shield with him. Now he stood some two or 
three feet from the entrance, his left side 
turned to the wall. 

That the blacks would leave him perma- 
nently alone, Meade had no hope. The 
3uganda are by no means lacking in bravery. 
He knew it was but a question of time until 
they opened hostilities. So he stood, every 
nerve and sense alert and tense for some 
sign on the part of the enemy. 

Forming in two lines,*the natives moved 
over the threshold, doubled, their spears 
pointed ahead. He waited breathlessly. 
They came noiselessly, cautiously, not know- 


ing where the white boy might be. As they 
got abreast of him, he fired. The savage 
nearest dropped, the bullet going clean 


through the shoulder bone into the neck. 
Immediately the others turned and ran. 

Another interval followed. 

He heard a soft swish of grass on the 
threshold side nearest him. A man was 
creeping in close to the wall. He was out of 
range of Meade’s pistol, pointed as it was 
through the matting. The boy waited. A 
curious grunt, and the point of a spear head 
tore through the protecting door and stuck 
there two inches from him. The scout gasped 
and sweat oozed from every pore. 


ND now the danger came from two sides 

at once. A group was pressing in through 
the hole in the thatch that lay behind on 
his right. He saw the first form crouch pre- 
paratory to hurling an assegai. He drew the 
automatic from its resting place. The black 
raised an arm. Meade fired. ; 

Meantime the others were taking advan- 
tage of his divided interest. Two had crept 
into the temple and were concealing them- 
selves in the shadows of a distant corner, 
from where they could take better aim. The 
results of this manoeuvre were soon evident. 

A weapon came hurtling through the air, 
straight ver the boy's reed shield. Another 
followed almost immediately. The first struck 
the temple wall. The second, cast more skil- 
came leaping down on his head. He 
stepped aside. The point caught his right 
shoulder, skinning the arm, and dangling 
dangerously from his shirt. He managed to 
jerk it loose. He was bleeding, but he felt 
no pain, such was his great excitement. Only 
his head was faintly dizzy. He tried to pull 
himself together. 

“Three of their spears gone,”’ he attempted 
to console himself. ‘“‘ They can’t have an 
inexhaustible supply.” 

He could hear them shouting and screaming 
now, evidently issuing orders or giving sug- 
gestions. 

“Maybe they think they’ve got me,” he 
said to himself. ‘I'll keep still.” 

He felt rather than heard his two op- 
ponents in the temple leave. He let them go. 
Then, with a grim effort, he dragged himself 
and his matting back to the wall, and stood 
motionless behind it. He had not long to 
wait. 

Again they came stealthily over the thresh- 
old. They were not prepared for the shift in 
his position. He fired sidewise, but had no 
time to see the effect of the shot. Others 
were threatening him from the thatch hole. 
He could not shoot at them without inserting 
his automatic in the matting—which would 
handicap him for the fight from the door. He 
stood tense. A spear buried itself in the mat- 
ting, which it pinned securely to the wall. 

“ Great Christmas!” exclaimed Meade. 

Another like that and he himself might be 
pinned to the temple. 

The savage at the hole, he could see, was 
again preparing to attack. Meade moved to 
the right, and fired at him. As he did so, a 
spear touched his left shoulder. He felt a 
dart of pain shoot through his arm. Then 
it became numb, He attempted to switch 
round. But a cold sensation was overspread- 
ing his body. There was a buzzing in his 
ears, and a sick feeling in his stomach. Mak- 
ing a last effort he fired—with what effect, he 
could not see. But it seemed to his blurred 
vision that the black had turned to run. 
Then all became blank, as he fell helplessly 
unconscious to the earth. 

When he awoke someone was pouring cool 
water over his face. Through the singing in 
his ears he seemed to hear the voice of 
Marshall. 

“ Here,” he was saying. 
him on my horse.” 

“T'm all right,” he managed to mutter. 
“ What happened ?” 

“Good old scout!” the American patted 
him cheerfully on the head. ‘Great stuff! 
We've managed to round up all that you left. 
Tried to run, but the troop were too many for 
‘em. Guess they'll head for Masindi under 
escort in the morning. Some night, eh, Jim?” 

“You said it,” said the other smiling, as he 
attempted to answer the American in his own 
language. ‘ Some night!” he sighed happily, 
as, seated pillion-fashion behind Marshall, 
they rode slowly down the hill behind their 
prisoners, 


“Help me hoist 
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We back this Trade-Mark 
with our Reputation, 


Tun, Health and 
Service In A Dayton 


For young or old— for shop or school—for work or 
play—a DAYTON BICYCLE provides quick, depend- 
able, cheap transportation—with a lot of fun and mild, 
health-building exercise thrown in! 


Remember: Every Dayton Bicycle 
bears the famous "Davis-Made" trade- 
mark—your absolute guarantee of top 
quality and complete satisfaction. 
Remember: Christmas is coming! 
A Dayton is the best of all gifts! 

See the Dayton at your dealers. Write 
us today for Catalog 42. 





Remember: Handsome, splendidly 
designed, easy-running, long-wearing, 
and built and bac!:ed bya great fac- 
tory with twenty-five years of bicycle 
experience—that’s the Dayton! 


Remember: The Dayton is made in 
the world’s largest factory devoted to 
the manufacture of bicycles. 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Cycle Dept., 
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(Continued from Page 5: 
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came from that can't even tie the ordinary 


square knot. 

“You'll have to learn the oath and law. 
You live pretty close to the requirements 
of the iaw now, but it'll be necessary to 
learn it, and I'll explain then what each 
law means. You'll have to learn what the 
scout badge stands for and how it's made 
up, and other things. 

Doctor Joe carefully marked the neces- 
sary pages and references. 

‘““Now about the flag,” said Doctor Joe. 
“You'll have to learn about the formation 
of the flag and what it stands for. This 
book is for the Boy Scouts of America, and 
the flag it refers to is the United States 
flag. I’m an American, but you chaps are 
living in British territory and you're Brit- 
ish subjects, so you'll have to learn about 
the British flag or Union Jack, as it’s called, 
for that’s your flag. 

“The Union Jack is the national flag of 
the whole British Empire. The English flag 
was originally a red cross on a white field. 
This is called the flag of St. George. In the 
year 1606, three hundred years ago, King 
James the First added to it the banner of 
Scotland, which was a blue flag with a 
white cross, called St. Andrew's Cross, lying 
upon the blue from corner to corner—that 
is diagonally.” 

Doctor Joe opened his traveling bag and 
drew forth two small flags, one the Stars 
and Stripes and the other the British Union 
Jack. 

“TI nearly forgot about these,” said he, 


spreading the flags upon the table. ‘ This 
is the flag of my country,” and he caressed 
the United States flag affectionately. “I 


love it as you should love your flag. The 
Union Jack is the emblem of the great Brit- 
ish Empire, of which you are a part. It is 
one of the greatest and best countries in the 
world to live in. To be a British subject is 
something to be proud of indeed.” 

™ Aye,” broke in Thomas, ‘'tis that, 
now. 

“Yes,” continued Doctor Joe, “I want 
you to be as proud of it as I am that 
I'm a citizen of the United States, and I'm 
so proud of it I wouldn't change for any 
other country in the world. When I reached 
St. Johns and saw the American flag flying 
over the office of the United States Con- 
sulate, my eyes filled with tears. I hadn't 
seen that old flag for years, and I stood in 
the street for an hour doing nothing but 
look at it and think of all it represents. It 
makes my blood tingle just to touch it. You 
chaps must feel the same toward the British 
flag, for that’s your flag. 

“Now let me show you how the flag is 
made up,”’ and Doctor Joe proceeded to trace 
St. George’s Cross and St. Andrew's Cross, 
explaining them again as he did so. “In 
the year 1801 another banner was added. 
This was the Banner of St. Patrick of Ire- 
land. St. Patrick's Cross was a red di- 
agonal cross on a white field, and here you 
see it.” 

Doctor Joe traced it on the flag. 

“There,” he went on, “ you have the Brit- 
ish flag complete. No one knows exactly 
why it is called the ‘Jack,’ but it may have 
been because in the old days, the English 
knights, when they went out to fight their 
battles, wore a jacket over their armor with 
the St. George's Cross upon it, so it would 
be known to what nation they belonged. 
This jacket was sometimes called a ‘jack’ 
for short. 

“The Union Jack did not become a com- 
plete flag as we have it today until the year 
1801, when St. Patrick’s Cross was added 
to it. The Stars and Stripes, the flag of 
my country, was first made in 1776, and on 
June fourteenth, 1777, it was adopted by the 
United States Congress as the national em- 
blem, so you see it is even older than the 
British flag. The flags of all nations in 
the world have changed since 1777 except- 
ing only the United States flag, and every 
American is proud of the fact that his flag 
is older than the flag of any other Christian 
nation in the world.” 

The boys, and Thomas and Margaret also, 
were fascinated with Doctor Joe's brief story 
of the flags. They were quite excited with 
the thought that they were to be a part of 
the great army of Boy Scouts, and to do 
the same things that other boys in far away 
lands were doing, and the other boys that 
they had never seen seemed suddenly very 
much nearer to them and more like them 
selves than they had ever seemed before. 

The three buried their noses in the Hand- 
book, now and again asking Doctor Joe 
questions. They were so excited and so 
interested, indeed, that they could scarcely 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Boyville Full Lined Pants 
to Match—Price, $3.85 


Priced especially low. Order an extra pair 
of pants with the suit. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. 
State size. Shipping weight, 114 pounds. 


40A5—Pantg to match Suit 40Al. Price.......... $3.85 
#A6—Pan® to match Suit 40A2. Price.......... 3.85 
40A7—Pants to match Suit 40A3. Price.......... 3.85 
#@A8—Pants to match Suit 40A4. Price.......... 3.85 


Boyville Cap to Match 
—Price, 98c 

Une-Piece Top Winter Golf Style Cap made 

of same material as suits. Full lined. Stitched 

band. Long visor. Cloth lined inside pull- 

down band. Sizes, 613, 654, 634, 67g and 7. 

State size. Average shipping weight, 9 ounces. 


40A 9—Cap to match Suit 40A1. Price............ 98c 
40A10—Cap to match Suit 40A2. Price............ 98e 
40A11—Cap to match Suit 40A3. Price............ 98e 
40A12—Cap to match Suit 40A4. Price............ 98e 


Boyville Stockings 

Boys’ Fine Ribbed, 
Medium Weight Stock- 
ings. Made from two 
threads of fine quailty 
cotton yarn, with an ex- 
tra thread knit into the 
kneesand tops. Toes and 
heels ofthree-threadyarn. 
Sizes, 5%, 6, 62, 7,74, 
8, 814, 9, 914,10. State 
size. Shipping weight, each pair, 4 ounces. 
77426250—Black. Price...... +eeeeeese3 Pairs for $1.00 


Boyville Shoes 


Foot form shape, 
gunmetal finish side 
leather lace shoe 
with dull leather top. 
All leather low heel, 
leather innersole 
and counter. Full 
vamp, not cut off 
under the tip. Me- 
dium heavy sole, Goodyear welt. State size. 
Shipping weight, 114 to 2 pounds. 
15A375372—Little folks’ sizes,9 to 134.....Price $3.45 


15A374910—Boys’ sizes, 1 to _ renee Price 3.95 
15A374123—Young men's sizes, 6 to 9....... Price 4.75 


Boyville Blouse 


Made of mercerized cot- 
ton poplin; seams double 
stitched. Attached collar 
has buttonholes on points 
and pearl links. Two breast 
pockets. Three-ply open 
style cuffs with button and 
buttonhole. Sizes, 6 to 15 
years. State size. Shipping 
weight, 6 ounces. 











\ 
When ordering be 
sure to state number 
and size, and wheth- 
er boyis large or 
small for his age. 








“*Boyville’’ Suit can be worn tn two 
ways—with belt or in the new 
waist seam siyle. 


The Boyville Suit—Price, $12.85 


Two-Style Knickerbocker Suit. Can be worn as 
belt all around model or the new waist seam style. 
Coat lined with good quality mohair. Pants are full 
lined. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. State size. Shipping 


weight, 3% pounds. Your choice of four patterns. 

40A1—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, gray. Price. ...$12.85 
40A2—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, brown. Price.. 12.85 
40A3—14-ounce wool cassimere. Olive green. Price... 12.85 
40A4—14-ounce wool cassimere. Blue with stripe. Price 12.85 


If by parcel post add amount of postage according to weight and zone. 
Send ALL orders direct to 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 










































YOU CAN GET A COMPASS WITHOUT COST 


A thoroughly reliable compass designed primarily for scouts. Case is dull gun metal finish with heavy crystal. 
Special steel needle, carefully magnetized and fitted with jeweled center. 


Get a friend to give you $2.00 for his subscription to Boys’ Life. Send the money to us. We will send you 
the compass postpaid. (Compass will not be given to you for sending your own subscription.) 


Circulation Department: BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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New Kind of Suit 
Stylish-All Wool-$12% 


OYS are hard on clothes! Mothers know boys will play 
ball and leap frog, slide down cellar doors and banisters, 
vault fences and run foot races-— and every jump and 

slide and strain tears and wears the fabric, pulls apart the 
seams, rips off buttons. Heretofore, boys’ suits quickly went 
to pieces. You will find the remedy in such clothes as 














Boyville, a new kind of suit for your Never before has a boys’ suit been made 
boy, is designed to stand the strains. It isa with such wear resisting materials and sold 
suit made of a specially woven all wool for so little. Boyville sets a new standard of 
fabric —a suit with new strength to with- values. The Boyville with its more than 
stand the wear and tear at more than twenty twenty special features of strength, its 
points of strain. specially woven all wool cloth — costs only 

This new kind of suit is designed to save $12.85. 
you the trouble of sewing up seams, save Boyville clothes will look better and last 
you from constantly sewing on buttons, sew- longer per dollar of expenditure than any 
ing up sleeve linings, tacking on belt loops other clothes for boys. 
and endless patching and fixing. Backed by Our Guarantee 

A New Standard of Value Into every Boyville suit goes the re- 


sources of one of America’s largest merchan- 
dising institutions, now serving, in its 27th 
year, about one-quarter of all the families 
in the United States. 


Boyville pockets are held permanently in 
place by canvas stays. Seams are double 
stitched and taped. Sleeve linings are back- 
stitched to stand months of pulling and tug- 
ging. Even the buttons are reamed so they 
will not cut the thread. 


There is no better illustration of the ad- 
vantage of dealing with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. than in the perfection of detail and value 


And you will have no more regrets that found in Boyville clothes. Boyville suits, 
your boy is not better dressed. Even in style as well as everything that Sears, Roebuck 
the Boyville is different. It is really two and Co. sell, are backed by this guarantee 
suits in one. of satisfaction: 


The service you have a right to expect or your money returned 


Send ALL orders direct to 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
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The White Arab. 


(Continued from page 31) 

















IT’S EASY TO GET A TRIUMPH WATCH 


Every one needs a reliable time-piece. This watch has been chosen with great 
care to meet the needs of both scouting and everyday use. Accurate and long 
lived, a good looking up-to-date watch. 

Get three friends to give you $2.00 each for their subscriptions to Boys’ Lire. 
Send us the $6.00 and we will send you a Triumph Watch without cost. Or send 
$4.00 to pay for two subscriptions and 75 cents. (Watch will not be given for 
your own subscription. ) 


Circulation Department ———— 
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He then went to the windows and redrew 
the curtains over them, at the same time de- 
livering the following injunction: 

“Do not touch the windows or death will 
overtake you suddenly.” 


re he had shut out the light the Arab 
at the door opened it, at the same time 
taking a large knife from his belt as though 
in case of emergency. They passed out, clos- 
ing the door after them. Darkness followed. 

“Blake,” I whispered when the footsteps 
had died away, “what is the Black Death?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied, “ except that 
it was a plague of the Middle Ages. But 
whatever it is it must be some horrible death 
device that portends its name.” 

Then he went on in anxious tones: 

“ Parker, my boy, I want you to take the 
chance and get away; it was by my advice 
you came; you are young’— 

“ Nonsense!” I broke in with emphasis. “ I 
shall take no such chance; either you go and 
leave me, for you can be more useful in fight- 
ing these devils, or I stay to the end.” 

“Listen!” breathed Blake. 

It was the call of the muezzin; faintly I 
could hear the words: ‘“Allahu akbar—God 
is most great!” At last it ended—the first 
warning of approaching death. It held a 
melancholy note throughout, 

I had a desire to go over to the. window 
and draw the curtains; the continual dark- 
ness was oppressing. Then I remembered the 
Arab’s warning. For some time neither of us 
spoke. My head still throbbed and my throat 
was parched for a drink. How long we were 
silent I could not tell; it seemed ages, but 
it was broken by the call again. It came in 
clear, penetrating notes this time—the call 
of the muezzin, and it ended in a wailing cry 
that reminded me of the cries of hired Arab 
mourners for the dead. ; 

“ Blake, Blake,” I groaned, ‘“‘ this suspense 
is terrible. The next will be the last.” 

“ Hist!” he breathed. I clutched at his 
arm. A horrible, creepy sensation passed 
down my spine. A weird, scratching noise 
came to me. 

“Look! Look!” he whispered in my ear. 

On the opposite side of the room from the 
door two eyes peered at us. Like the eyes of 
a cat in the darkness—they glistened. Then 
they disappeared, only to reappear again. 

“ What is it?’ I cried in horror. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Blake..- “It looks 
like an owl, it blinks that way.” 


I* the interval when the eyes disappeared 

the uncanny scratching sound came. An 
indescribable dread took hold of me. The 
dread of the unknown. Then the scratching 
sound ceased. In its place there came the 
noise of a small body beating itself against 
some obstacle, and at every beat the eyes 
appeared. 

“*T’ve got it!’ muttered Blake. 

“Got what?” I jerked out. 

“TI know what that thing is.” 

“ Well, what is it?” I urged with a mingled 
sense of relief and curiosity. 

“It’s the Arabian tarantula,” he replied. 
“Don’t you smell something peculiar?” 

I had smelt something earthy, but I put it 
down to the condition of my head. 

“It is called by the Arabs of southern 
Arabia the Black Death,” went on my friend, 
“ because it deposits a poison which turns the 
flesh black and its victims die in fearful 
agony. It is much larger than the tarantulas 
in our great West and far more deadly. It 
reaches its victim with a peculiar twisting 
jump.” 

An overwhelming sensation of dread and 
horror took possession of me as Blake finished 
his explanation. From the tone of his voice I 
knew that he was nervously tense. 


HOSE staring eyes, they came again and 
the beating changed to a sort of flutter. 
The little creature was trying to get out. I- 
knew that we could not possibly avoid its 
attack in the darkness of the room. My heart 
leaped wildly in my breast, then seemed to 
suspend its pulsations and to grow icily cold. 

Another sound broke in upon my horror- 
baunted brain. It came from beyond the cur- 
tains. For a moment I wondered if I had 
heard aright, or if the sound portended the 
coming of the Arabs and the sending forth of 
the Black Death. The sound was repeated. 
and in such a way as to draw me fascinated 
in the direction of the curtains, though in the 
darkness I could see nothing. Some one was 
opening the lattice-work of the window be- 
yond. In all this suspense I had not uttered 
a word and Blake remained silent. 

Suddeniy the curtains at the window parted 
and an Arab fell into the room. A shaft of 
moonlight showed him slowly pick himself up 
and reach forward with a piece of paper 
clutched in his hand. The room was now 
illumined with the moonlight. The Arab 
looked exhausted. Blake arose and darting 
forward seized the man in his arws. 

I had automatically gone forward. 

“Has he burst a blood vessel?” I asked in 
2 voice hushed with wonder. The man's face 
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was half hidden with his head-dress, but I 
saw a dark stream issuing from his lips. 

Hard upon my words came a cry from 
Blake. 

“ Merciful goodness !—he’s dead !’’ 

“How did he get in?’ I continued in awed 
tones. “What did he come for?” 

But Blake paid no heed to my questions 
He seized the paper in the man’s hand. He 
barely glanced at it before he gripped my arm. 

“Come away—the eyes, Parker, see—they 
are brighter!” 

I turned in horror at his remark, for in the 
excitement of the moment I had forgotten 
the menace which threatened us. He dragged 
me to the curtains. The last call of the 
muezzin sounded loudly through them as I 
seized one to steady myself. The thing with 
the eyes was now actual, existent, to be 
counted with. The fact hammered itself over 
and over into my brain. I heard a soft pad, 
pad, on the rug and the eyes appeared nearer. 
Outraged reason deprived me of coherent 
speech. I seemed glued to the spot where I 
stood, fascinated, mesmerized. Then, as the 
thing came on in little jerks, I uttered a 
hoarse cry and hurled myself against Blake. 


HE door burst open on the other side of 
the room and admitted two Arabs, That 
seemed to bring me to my senses. The vague 
understanding of the possibility of escape 
also brought me to a realization that Blake 
was already disappearing through the window 
and calling to me to follow. I jumped for- 
ward and leaned out of the window. I dis- 
tinguished a rope suspended to the street be- 
low and Blake hurriedly lowering himself by 
it. The next moment I was over the sill. My 
eyes sought the semi-darkness of the room for 
one lingering moment. The foremost Arab 
paused in his haste from the door. Then his 
eyes tilled with horror and his hands went up 
as though he was defending himself against 
some fearful foe. I saw a small black shadow 
pass through the stream of moonlight from 
the window. A black, hairy thing like a 
spider and twice the size of a man’s hand 
lighted on the Arab’s chest. His face turned 
livid and he reeled backward. 

I seized the rope and began to let it slip 
through my hands. As I descended a cry 
from Blake caused me to look up; an evil 
face peered down at me. The brilliant moon- 
light gleamed upon bared teeth not a dozen 
feet above, and in that quick, agonized glance 
I saw also the flash of a knife. Then I felt 
myself dropping into space—the rope had been 
severed. Blake helped me to my feet. I felt 
a sharp pain in my shoulder where I had 
struck the hard stones at the fall. 

“ We must run for it, Parker,’ he hissed. 

Mechanicaliy I turned to follow. On we 
ran, silently through the moonlit streets. 
There was no one about, but a warning cry 
from Blake brought an irresistible fascina- 
tion to look back. I threw a quick glance 
over my shoulder. Never shall I forget wkat 
I saw. Two Arabs with knives that glittered 
in the moonlight pursued us close behind. 

“As fast as you can go,” panted Blake. 

Not once again did I look back. The pain 
in my shoulder was excruciating. Once I 
stumbled and uttered a cry. 

“Keep up!” came from Blake weakly.. 
Then a shot rang out, followed by a wild cry. 
A dark form appeared in our path and a red 
mist flitted before my eyes. I dropped sprawl- 
ing after my friend and my senses left me. 

When I came to myself, Blake’s voice 
floated to me: 

“It’s all right, Parker, we are safe!” 

I opened my eyes. I was lying on a divan 
and Blake was standing nearby. The wound 
in my shoulder had ceased to throb, but 
I realized that the shoulder was tightly band- 
aged. 

“How do you feel?” continued Blake. 

‘“*Somewhat better,” I replied in a_be- 
wildered way, “but where are we?” 

“In the French Consulate,” returned 
Blake. ‘‘ The French Consul had been warned 
of our detention a few moments before we 
appeared in the street, and went at once 
with four of his servants to our rescue. One 
of them shot the nearest pursuing Arab, the 
other turned and fled.” 

“By the way, what was on the paper the 
poor fellow clutched in his hand?” I broke in. 

“Simply the words—‘Rope at the window, 
run to the French Consulate!’ ” replied Blake, 
turning away with an expression of relief. 

“But what about Hunt?” I questioned, still 
a little perplexed. “Where is he?” 

Martin Blake turned sharply and stared at 
me in surprise, then said: 

“Why, Parker, that was Charles Hunt who 
came to our rescue. After we left him in the 
sitting room at the hotel, four Arabs entered, 
tied him to a chair and cut out his tongue— 
the Arab penalty for warning ts. He over- 
heard them discussing plans for us and man- 
aged to get away. But he was in a bad way 


from loss of blood and something must have 


finished him as he broke open the window. 
I have learnt part of this from the French 
Consul.” 

Blake paused a moment then added: “The 
Consul also told me that Ameil Amuraz 
offered Hunt his life and a large reward to 
betray us. Poor Hunt, he certainly was a 
white kid,” sighed Blake, “even though he 
had Arab blood in his veins!” 
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by William Heyliger 
HIGH BENTON 


A ripping story of how a lad 
who .chucked school saw the 
error of his ways and went 
back before it was too late. ph 

Tllus., $1.50 net garbour 


by Joseph A. Altsheler 
THE SUN OF QUEBEC 


The longest and most interesting of 
his splendid French and Indian war 
stories, with two old friends—Robert 
Lenox and tess the lead- 
ing roles. Illus., $1.50 net 


GUARDING HIS GOAL 


A hockey story of a Hall full of 
tense excitement, bard play and some 
amateur sleuthing for mystery lovers. 

Illus., $1.50 net 


by Ralph Henry Barbour 
THE PLAY THAT WON 


Nine stories for boys about boys, by 
the boys’ favorite sports writer. Base- 
ball, football, track, school life—are 
the leading features of these all-star 
stories, Illus., $1.50 net 


by Ernest Ingersoll 
THE RAISIN CREEK 
EXPLORING CLUB 


A stirring boys’ mystery story that 

tells a great many new things about 

the woods and the great outdoors. 
Tllus., $1.50 net 


by Everett T. Tomlinson 


THE STORY OF 
GENERAL PERSHING 


A complete, true life of General Persk- 
ing from his birth up to the end of the 
World War. A book well worth while 
for every boy and grown-up as well. 
Illus., $1.50 net 


FREE: Send for our illustrated de- 


scriptive catalog of famous books for 
vigorous boys. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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America’s Greatest Ace Tells a 
Wonderful Story 


uentin Roosevelt was one of the newly 
assigned pilots in 95. Both the enlisted men 
and his fellow pilots found that Quent relied 
upon his own attainments rather than upon 
the reputation of his celebrated father; and 
it is safe to say that Quent Roosevelt was 
easily the most popular man in his Squadron. 
To indicate Quentin’s love for square dealing 
and fairness, I may divulge a little secret 
that were Quentin still living might not be 
told. 

His commanding officer, moved pomee by 
the fact that Quentin was the son of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, made him a Flight Com- 
mander before he had ever made a flight over 
the lines. Quentin Snag the fact that 
his inexperienced leadership might jeopardize 
the lives of the men following him. e ac- 
cordingly declined the honor. But his su- 
periors directed him to obey orders and to 
take the office that had been assigned to hing 
A trio of pilots, all of whom had had more 
experience in war flying than had Quentin so 
far received, were placed under his command. 
And an order was posted directing Lieu- 
tenant Roosevelt’s Flight to go on its first 
patrol the oe morning. 

Quentin called his pilots to one side. 

“Look here, you fellows, which one of you 
has had the most flying over the lines? You, 
Curtis?” 

“ Buckley, or Buford,—both of them have 
seen more of this game than I have.” 

Quentin looked them all over and made up 
his mind before he spoke. 

“Well, any one of you knows more about it 
than I do! To-morrow a you, Buck- 
ley, are to be Flight Comander in my place. 
As soon as we leave the ground, you take the 
lead. I will drop into your place. We will 
try out each man in turn. They may be able 
to make me Flight Commander in name, but 
the best pilot in my group is going to lead 
it in fact.” 

From FIGHTING THE FLYING CIRCUS 
By sa ” Rickenbacker (F. A. Stokes 
0. 


The Self-Healing 
Gasoline-Tank 


One of the contributions which we made 
to military aeronautics was a gasoline-tank 
that was puncture-proof. It was made of 
soft rubber with a thin lining of copper. 
There are some very soft erasers cn the mar- 
ket through which you can pass a lead pencil 
and never find the hole after it has passed 
through, because the rubber has closed in and 
healed the wound. Such was the rubber used 
in the gasoline-tank. It could be peppered 
with bullets and yet would not leak a drop 
of gasoline, unless the bullet chanced to 
low along the edge of the tank and open a 
ong gash. 

From INVENTIONS OF THE GREAT WAR 
Bu A Russell Bond (The Century Co.) 


Lad: a Dog 


With a cry of panic-fright at her own im- 
potence to escape, the child caught up a pic- 
ture book from the rug beside her, and flung 
it at the serpent. The fluttering book missed 
its mark. But it served its purpose by giving 
poo aes reason to believe itself at- 
acked. 

Back went the triangular head, farther than 
ever; and then flasned forward. ‘The double 
move was made in the minutest fraction of 
a second. 

A full third of the squat reddish body go- 
ing with the blow, the copperhead struck. It 
struck for the thin knee, not ten inches away 
from its own coiled body. The child 
screamed again in mortal terror. 

Before the scream could leave the fear- 
chalked lips, Baby was knocked flat by a 
mighty and hairy shape that lunged across 
her toward her foe. 

And the copperhead’s fangs sank deep in 
Lad's nose. 

He guve no sign of pain; but leaped back. 
As he sprang his jaws caught Baby by the 
shoulder, The keen teeth did not so much as 
bruise her soft flesh as he half-dragged, half- 
threw her into the grass behind him. 

Athwart the rug again, Lad launched him- 
self bodily upon the coiled snake. 

As he charged, the swift-striking mos 
found a second mark—this time in the side 
of his jaw. 

An instant later the copperhead lay twist- 
ing and writhing and thrashing impotently 
among the grassroots; its back broken, and 
its body seared almost in two by a slash of 
the dog’s saber-like tusk. 

The fight was over. The menace was past. 
The child was safe. 

From LAD: A DOG 
By — Payson Terhune (E. P. Dutton & 
Yo.) 


Fighting Whales 


Stories of “fighting whales” fill_ the 
chronicles of our old whaling ports. There 
was the old bull sperm encountered by Cap- 
tain Huntling off the River De La _ Plata, 
which is told us in a fascinating old book, 
“The Nimrod of the Sea.” The first boat 
that made fast to this tough old warrior he 
speedily bit in two; and while her crew were 
swimming away from the wreck with all pos- 
sible speed, the whale thrashed away at the 
pieces until all were reduced to small bits. 
Two other boats meanwhile made fast to the 





furious animal. Wheeling about in the foam, 
reddened with his blood, he crushed them as 
a tiger would crunch its prey. All about him 
were men struggling in the water—twelve of 
them, the crews of the two demolished boats. 
Of the boats themselves nothing was left big 
enough to float a man. The ship was miles 
away. ‘Three of the sailors climbed on the 
back of their enemy, clinging by the harpoons 
and ropes still fast to him, while the others 
swam away for dear life, thinking only of 
oqneins that all-engulfing jaw or the blows 
of that murderous tail. Now came another 
boat from the ship, picked up the swimmers, 
and cautiously rescued those perched on the 
whale’s back from their island of shuddering 
flesh. The spirit of the monster was still un- 
daunted. Though six harpoons were sunk 
into his body and he was dragging 300 
fathoms of line, he was still in fighting mood, 
crunching oars, kegs, and bits of boat for 
more enemies to demolish. All hands made 
for the ship, where Captain Hunting, quite as 
dogged and determined as his adversary, was 
preparing to renew the combat. ‘Two spare 
boats were fitted for use, and again the 
whalemen started after their foe. He, for 
his part, remained on the battle-ground, amid 
the debris of his hunters’ property, and 
awaited attack. Nay, more; he churned the 
water with his mighty tail and moved for- 
ward to meet his enemy, with ready jaw to 
grind them to bits. The captain at the boat- 
oar, or steering-oar, made a mighty effort 
and escaped the rush; then sent an explo- 
sive bomb into the whale’s vitals as he surged 
past. Struck unto death, the great bull went 
into his flurry; but in dying he rolled over 
the captain’s boat like an avalanche, destroy- 
_ it as completely as he had the three 
others. So man won the battle, but at a 
heavy cost. 

From THE STORY OF OUR MERCHANT 


MARINE 
By Willis J. Abbot (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The Raisin Creek Exploring Club 


There was so much to interest us too, all 
the time. If I were to write down even half 
of it, it would need a book twice as big as 
this; and so I shall skip everything until 
when, about ten o’clock Hall called out to me: 

“Come here, Alf. You're a wasp sharp. 

What is this one up to? He's digging like 
a 4s al I kneeled down and looked closely 
at her. 
She worked hard and fast, bringing up 
earth and pebbles, piling them in a ring 
about the hole, and hurrying back for more in 
the depths of the burrow, which by this time 
was perhaps four inches deep; and all the 
time she hummed a low, contented sort of 
song, which seemed to express joy in her 
labor of making a home for a baby, for that 
is what she was doing so busily. 

Then she flew off and lit beside something 
that seemed interest her among the weeds 
about eight feet away. In a moment we saw 
her coming toward us, half walking, half fly- 
inte straddling awkwardly over a green cater- 
pillar longer than herself, and dragging it 
along by gripping its head with her jaws. 
Now and then it would give a feeble squirm, 
at which her tail would curve downward, and 
the sting be jabbed into its under surface, 

“She stings it there,” I whispered, ‘“* be- 
cause the trunk-nerve in a caterpillar runs 
along the floor of the body; and the poison, 
when the sting hits the nerve (which every 
jab doesn’t succeed in doing), a gen it 
and the muscles, but doesn’t kill the poor 
creature. The wasp caught it somewhere 
else, and left it near by until she made sure 
the burrow was all right.” 

She lugged the helpless victim to the 
mouth of the burrow, and then, backing into 
the hoie, dragged it with no little difficulty 
down the tunnel and out of sight, where she 
remained perhaps one minute. 

‘* Now she’s laying an egg on her victim's 
body,” I explained. “It’s sticky, and will 
stay there until it hatches, and then the 
wasp’s grub will feed on that half-dead cater- 
pillar until it is quite dead and all gone; and 
then it will come out and face the world.” 
hae od RAISIN CREEK EXPLORING 


LUB 
By Ernest Ingersoll (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Daniel Boone: Frontier Fighter 


A deluge of hot lead swept against the 
walls. The bullets drummed upon the logs 
and the palisade, whined through the port- 
holes, tore slivers from the roofs. Urged on 
by the white men, the Indians charged under 
cover of the muskets. They were bent back- 
ward, and broke and fled, leaving bodies. 
With flaming arrows they set fire to a roof; 
their sharpshooters, in trees, would keep 
water from it. A stripling young man 
scrambled on top, stood there, seized the 
buckets p:ssed up to him, doused the blaze 
and amidst cheers leaped down again. 

Some of the brave women, Jemima Boone 
and other girls, donned men’s clothes and 
showed themselves here and there, to deceive 
the enemy. Jemima was wounded; two of 
the men were killed. Somebody, in the tim- 
ber, was doing good shooting, with a rifle. 


It was the black Indian, Pompey. He was 
known to be a crack marksman. They 
watched for him. Daniel Boone glimpsed 


him, high up in a tree; waited for a chance, 
took auick aim—and down from the tree 
crashed Pompey, dead before he struck the 
turf. After the siege they found him, shot 
through the head by Daniel Boone's long- 
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Lieutenant Pike 


Here is a yarn every good Scout will 
It’s a thriller and it’s true. 
a tale of strange and heroic adventure of 
how from the Pawnee village the boy 
named Scarhead marched with Pike into 
the mountainous wilderness of the west. 


FELLOWS! —Do you know the other wonderful stories of 
scouts, 
who lived lives of daily adventure and helped carry the Stars 
and Stripes into every corner of the trackless wilderness which 
was the United States of early days. 


READ ONE and you will want them all. Here they are: 


AMERICAN TRAIL BLAZER SERIES 


These are tales of adventure, not histories, 
but the stories grip and the history sticks. 


Each volume profusely illustrated, $1.35 net, postage extra 
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Adventures that befell a Boy Scout in 
town and in the winter woods 
while solving a mystery. 


By CLAYTON H. ERNST. 

'HE training and knowledége and spirit gained 

in Boy Scout work are the levers of action in 
**Blind Trails’’. Young Hal Ayres finds himself 
suddenly the man of the family, when his father 
is killed in the fire that also destroys many of 
his office records. Apparently there is nothing 
for Hal to do but close up his father’s lumber 
business, since he has no knowled¢e of it, pay 
off the debts, give up his cherished ambition of 
a college education, and go to work. But two 
mysterious offers for the business, which ap- 
parently has no future, arouse his curiosity, an 
unfinished letterjof his father’s gives him a clue, 
and off Hal sets with his dog Kim to find his 
father’s old guide and woodsman, up in the 
north woods. Here he is tricked and attacked, 
and only his knowledge of woodcraft gained in 
Scout work and his determination and nerve 
take him safely through exciting and dangerous 
episodes. Eventually he finds his guide and 
the two solve the mystery. 


(For boys 12 to 18) 
With illustrations by @. A. HARKER 
$1.50 Net. At all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


EARN MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME | 


<A | Dibaba! Thrifty Boy Scout can 

4 make Big Money getting sub- 
scriptions to Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Magazine “DEMOCRACY”. 


Easy Work. Big Profits, Sells 
on sight. For particulars, address 


REILLY-PARKS 
18 West 34th Street, New York 
EARN A DOLLAR 


BOYS & GIRLS “inn tour 


Sell twenty-five packages each containing 


5O Christmas Post Cards & Novelties for1 Oc 


We Trust You. When Sold Send $1.50, Keep $1.00 
Each package contains 5 nice Xmas Post Cards and 45 
Xmas 258 Ptampes Seals, and Enclosure Cards. 
BOY SCOUT TROOPS: Anv number sent prepaid. Return un- 
sold packages and 6c for each package sold 


sold. 
ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Box 5337, Orleans, Vt. 



































Stokes’ Books for Boys 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


The BOYS’ 
AIRPLANE BOOK 


Everything a boy wants to know 
about an airplane—its history, con- 
struction and uses—with full direc- 
tions for making a _ boy-carrying 
glider. Any boy with a taste for 
mechanics will be delighted with this 
up-to-date treatment of a fascinating 
subject. With 150 = illustrations, 
150” drawings and diagrams. Net 


JACK HEATON 
WIRELESS 
OPERATOR 


A book for boys who like stories 
combining entertainment and instruc- 
tion, this tale is brimful of daring, 
red-blooded adventure and clear in- 
formation on _ wireless telegraphy. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50. 





By 
WILLIAM ATHERTON DUPUY 


UNCLE SAM 
FIGHTER 


How Uncle Sam drafted, equipped, 
trained, cared for and used his army 
of three million men in our two 
years of warfare. The author gives 
facts not generally known regarding 
the working of our huge war ma- 
chine. With 15 illustrations. Net 
$1.50. 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COM PANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 











c FILMS DEVELOPED 

er - Mail us 15c with any e oo for apenas — 

F size an 
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Co., 267 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Some of the Contributors of this 











Some of the Subjects 
Aeroplane 
Travel President Wilson 
Tr: ing General Pershing 
roppms Cabinet Members 


Swi tape 
SOwlmming Governors of 


Success in States 
Business General Goethals 
Winter Hiking Frank A. 
Sea Scouting Vanderlip 
Big Game Sir Robert 
Hunting Baden-Powell 
be Dan Beard 


Carpenter 
Work 
Canoe Cruising 
Camping 
Motion Pictures 
Indian Life 


William Heyliger 

Irving Crump 

* Rocky Mountain 
Bill” Sewall 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday 

and Many Others 





year’s new 
SS 


BOY 
SCOUTS’ 
YEAR 
BOOK 


All-Ways the Biggest Boys’ Book of the Year 





Edited by 
FRANKLIN K. 


IGGER, better, more inter- 

esting than ever! Each year 
Young America flocks in ever in- 
creasing numbers to the book- 
sellers who display this unusual 
volume. It is the boys’ hand book, 
story book and guide, all in one. 
It contains no less than fifteen 
ripping stories—any one of which 
is worth the price of the book 
alone. Then there are articles and 
messages by such famous men as 
President Wilson, General Persh- 
ing, Frank A. Vanderlip, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, Cabinet 
Members, Governors of States. 
Everything in which you are 
interested, from aviation to camp- 
ing, from business to sport, is cov- 
ered by men who know their sub- 
jects. You can’t find as much of 
interest to you in many a library 
as you willfind in the Boy Scouts’ 
Year Book. * 





MATHIEWS 


Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


Pictures in abundance 


including 


some corking scout 
pictures in color 





15 


Ripping stories 





Articles surpassing the 
usual Year Book 


standard 





Several personal greet- 
ings from the great 
leaders of our 


day 


Caution your booksell- 
ers to reserve a 
copy for you 





Order “The Boy Scouts’ Year Book” 


35 West 32nd Street 
Price: $200 net per copy 


from Your Bookseller or 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York 
By mail $2.20 














barreled “ Betsy,” at a distance of one hun- 

dred and seventy-five yards, 

From BOYS’ BOOK OF FRONTIER 
FIGHTERS 

By E. L. Sabin (Geo. W. 


The Hilltop Troop 

“There’s one thing that we fellows in the 
Scouts ought to put a stop to,” he said, and 
that is being insulted by those muckers down 
in the Hollow. You know what they call us, 
don’t you? ‘Scuts,’ Boy ‘ Scuts’?” 

‘“*I'd smash anybody that called me 
said Bill, lolling back comfortably. 

r nere’s one fellow that does it more than 
the rest, and if we gave him a good licking, 
I guess the yd all stop doing it,” said Reggie. 
“He goes round yelling it at you wherever 
he sees you; he’s the fellow that made it up; 
but he ducks and runs, and nobody's ever 
soaked him the way he ought to be soaked.” 

“Did you ever try to soak him, Reggie?” 
asked Freddy, and winked at Bill." Reggie 
saw the wink. 

“No,” he admitted. ‘“ He’s heavier than 
I am, and I know he'd probably lick me, 
What's the use in fighting a fellow if it’s not 
going to stop his calling you names? What 
he needs is to get a lesson from the bunch. 
He insults the bunch when he calls us Boy 
*Seuts,’ and it’s the bunch that ought to 
punish him—not just some one fellow.” 

Vell, how is the bunch to do it?’ asked 


Bill. 
From THE HILLTOP TROOP od 
By Arthur Stanwood Picr (Houghton Mifflin 


Co.) 


The Sun of Quebec 


Behind the French and the Canadians were 
the Indians who had been drawn so freely to 


Jacobs & Co.) 


that,” 


Montcalm’s banner by his success, thinking 
anew of slaughter and untold spoil, such as 
they had known at William Henry and such 
as they might have had at Ticonderoga. The 
gigantic Tandakora, painted hideously, led 
them, and in all that motley array there was 


no soul more eager than his for the battle. 
**T see Tandakora,” said Tayoga, “and, in 

an hour, the score between us will be settled. 

Tododaho told me so last night, but it is still 


Ss which shall be the victor. 

Can't you get a shot at him?” asked 
Robe rt. 

‘It is not yet time, Dageoga. Tododaho 


when the moment comes for me to 


” 


will say 
pull trigger on the Ojibway. 


The Canadians and Indians gave ground 
and the rangers, circling about, attacked 


them on the flank. Tayoga suddenly uttered 


a fierce shout and, dropping his rifle, leaped 
into the open. 
‘““Now, O Tandakora!” he cried. ‘“ The 


time has come and thou hast given me the 
chance!" 

The gigantic figure of Tandakora emerged 
from the smoke, and the two, tomahawk in 
hand, faced each other. 

Tandakora crouched as he moved slowly 
toward the right. Then his arm suddenly 
shot back and he hurled his tomahawk with 
incredible force. The Onondaga threw his 
head to one side and the glittering blade, fly- 
ing on, clove a ranger to the chin. Then 
Tayoga threw his own weapon, but Tanda- 
kora, with a quick shift evading it, drew his 
knife and, rushing in, cried: 

“Now I have you, dog of an Onondaga!” 
From THE SUN OF QUEBEC 
By Joseph A, Altsheler (D. Appleton & Co.) 


| When Reddy 
Wondered Why 


: (Concluded from page 12) 


other. I didn’t have any idea of how it was 
going to work, but I figured if I could get 
them sore at each other maybe they’d say 
something or do something, don’t you see?” 

“You mean you suspicioned ‘em all the 
time?” asked Kenton. “Why, nobody would 
figure that them two was workin’ together. 
They had a fight and—” 

“Sure got me pullin’ leather,” admitted 
Sellers. 

“What made you _ suspicious, Reddy?” 
asked Piegan. 

Reddy grinned. “Remember low they 
fought? The crowd was here,” Reddy made 


a mark in the dirt. “Here was the tall 
feller and here was the old one. See how it 
was? The tall feller’s back was towards the 
crowd when he hit.” 

“That’s right,” admitted 
don’t see—’’ 

“Tee 
but I did.” 

“It sure was some wallop,” said Sellers, 
“would have knocked down a steer.” 

“TIT happened to be watching the old man’s 
hands,” continued Reddy. “I was looking 
to see where he'd pull a gun from, and all he 
done was to slap his hands together—hard !” 

“ Gettin’ hit ‘that way might make him 
do—” began Kenton. 

“Sure,” agreed Reddy; ‘you never can 
tell what a feller might do when he gets hit 
like that, but ...he... never... got 

-- hit! That fist missed him by six 
inches.” 

The three men stared at him and then at 
each other. 

“I just got 
Reddy. 

“You're a wonder when you wonder,” 
Sellers, wide-eyed. 

“Why specify any 
asked Piegan Waugh. 


Kenton, “but I 





grinned Reddy, ‘*‘ You didn’t, 


to wondering,” admitted 


said 
Bill?” 


certain time, 





BOYS’ LIFE 


ON’T staybackin 

theranks, Be one 
of the regular fel- 
lows. Join the Drum 
or Bugle Corps. 
Either instrument is 
easy to play. Any 
boy can learn. 


Reg. Artillery Bugies 
Not a toy, regular model en- 
dorsed by U. S. Army Buglers 
and Boy Scouts. Made in key 
of G and F. Full, even tone. 
Highly Polished Bras? 


finis 3:50 .60 


Price. 

Bugle Corps Drum 
Special : for Bo oy Organiza 
tions. Size 10 by 14 inches. 
Wonderful volume, Finis! 
in bird’s eye maple or ma- 
hogany. American Shield in 
colors onside, Complete with 


sticks and sling. 
Teles, 2 co 1 5 2 


Order Directfromthisad. Botharticles guaranteed. 

Sold on trial and your money back if you want it. 

Send now for instrument you want or write for 
Free descriptive folder. 


F. MILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
300 AMELIA ST. PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


GEE! 








IT’S 
GREAT 





Boys, Have You Got One? 
Undoubtedly the Greatest Novelty of the year— 


THE BABY TANK 


The smallest tank in the world. 2}in. long. It’s a wonder. 
Goes by its own power. (No key winding). Made of 
metal, strong and durable. Cc amoufiaged in bright colors 


and _ in _a camouflaged box. 8 page illustrated leafiet 
* PRANKS ” shows what it willdo. A fanciful rhyme on 
neat card goes with each. A GREAT AMERICAN TOY. 


25 cents at any toy store or send 30 cents in stamps 
(includes packing and postage) to 


ANIMATE TOY & GAME CO., 31 East 17th St., NEW YORK 


Om 









WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS! 


An Aeroplane He Can Fly and Keep Flying! 
The only continuously soaring model, battle- 
ship gray body, carved propeller, rubber tires. 
A dandy. 21 in. long. Sent postpaid for 
$2.50. Model monoplanes, same size, $1.00, 
$1.45 and $2.00. Aluminum propeller, 7 in. 
long, 50c. A beautiful derk knife, 


AMERITOY CoO., 
6 Bridge St., New Rochelle, N. ¥. 








Mechanical Drawing 


Successfully taught by mail. Learn to 


expense. Co te drawing outfit Cc 

valued at $20.00 free wi ourse. 

One hundred blue-print leasone. bn 

assist you b to secure £ jood bay Ds Per 
tion n i § 

posi ion when quai “= nm in Lesson 


ALBANY 1 ~7* ae MECHANICAL ame 
Desk F, Lock Box 8 ANY, N.Y. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girl 
New Patriotic “Plays and | Enter: 
tainments, Dial os, Minstrel 
Joni ic sane tit 


F ills, ete. Suitable 10 oll coe. 
T. S. DENISON & CO, Dept18 , 
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BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Send for 25 packages of ART CHRISTMAS SEALS. Sell l0ca 
package. When sold send us $1.50 and KEEP ONE DOLLAR. 





We trust you. Don't delay; write today. Key S—Nov. 
| Neubecker, 961 E. 23rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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In these days of smokeless powder and 
noiseless guns such a thing would be easy for 
uny good runner, but in the days of the 
muzzle-loading flint-locks it was a wonderful 
feat. 


THE LEWIS WETZEL KNIFBR TODAY 
Py gy is very expensive, and besides 
that leather is not always obtainable 


in the woods, yet every scout 
should possess a hunting knife and a scab- 
bard. When we say possess a hunting knife 
we do not mean one of those sharp-pointed 
— rous weapons which most boys consider 
eeessary, but a knife which is handy to use 
in camp with which to cut bacon, slice bread 
:nd split small sticks for kindling wood, not 
a knife with which to fight, or even a knife 
to use in bleeding game; we do not kill 
big game on our hikes, we do not fight 
Indians on our hikes, we take no scalps on 
our hikes, but all of us like to eat on our 
hikes and a knife and sheath at our belt is 
very handy with which to prepare food. 

One can buy a knife like the one repre- 
sented in Fig. 4 at any ten cent store, then 
one must make a sheath for it, and if leather 
is too expensive and there are no old leggins 
from which to cut out a scabbard, a good 
scabbard can be made of the bark of a tree. 

To illustrate this the Chief has pulled a 
piece of bark from a dead chestnut tree, 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows the inside of this piece 
of bark, Fig. 3 shows how to strip off the 
inside bark with which to make string, rope, 
binding or thread. Fig. 5 shows a knife 
from the ten-cent store with a scabbard made 
from the bark of a chestnut tree, securely 
bound together with fibres from the same 
tree. Figs. 6 and 7 show the inside pieces 
of the bark with a space cut out for the 
blade of a knife. Fig. 8 shows the top of the 
scabbard after the two pieces are fitted to- 
gether. 

If we propose to cover this wooden scab- 
bard with leather, canvas or birch bark, we 
can make a very neat piece of work by using 
ordinary pins, Fig. 9, with which to tack the 
two pieces of the wooden scabbard together. 
After the pins are driven in with their 
points protruding from the opposite side, 
then take a large nail, hold it along side of a 
pin, Fig. 9-A, and hammer the pin until it 
bends in a loop over the nail, then the pin 
may be driven into the scabbard, Fig. 9-B, 
and thus clinched so as to not only be firm 
and secure, but so as to look neat and work- 
manlike. 


wien one is 


HEN if we are fortunate enough to have a 

piece of good leather we can make an out- 
side scabbard, Fig. 10 with which to cover the 
wooden one. To do this we begin at the 
point C, Fig. 10 and sew down to the toe of 
the scabbard. Fig. 11 shows the manner in 
which the stitches are made. Beginning at 
C we run the two ends of the thong A 
and B through the holes punched for that 
purpose at D. You note we run both ends 
through the same holes then pull them out 
on each side of the leather and again run 
them through the holes at E, and so on 
down to the toe of the scabbard where 
the two ends, A and B, are allowed to 


How to Make a Wetzel Knife Scabbard 


(Concluded from page 42) 








dangle, Figs. 10 and 11, not for the pur- 
pose of ornament but so that they may be 
brought up, Fig. 12, and wrapped around 
the handle of the knife, as they are in 
Fig. 12 then drawn tight and tied with a 
square knot, thus securing the knife in the 
scabbard so that it will not be lost when 
one is stooping or running. 

The wooden scabbard, Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 
9, may be cut from an old shingle, or a 
thin piece of wood of any kind, and it may 
be covered with birch bark, but the birch 
bark should be sewed with fibre thread, 
twine or string, made from the inner bark 
of the chestnut, cedar or the outer bark of 
milkweed, which one may make by twisting 
the two ends in the opposite direction, then 
bringing the two ends together and allow- 
ing the fibre to twist itself together into a 
thread, cord or rope of double the thickness 
of the one first twisted. 


R one may use the rootlets of tamarack 

growing in the swamp, which when 
taken out of the moist earth are as pliable 
as ordinary string. To make a homemade 
scabbard of this kind one must make it 
look like the real thing, everything about 
it must be “ woodsy”; we do not want to 
mix up manufactured articles from town with 
the pure, aromatic birch bark, or the rugged 
bark of other trees; articles manufactured 
of such material should be sewed or stitched 
with material one can find in the woods, be- 
cause sentiment and art are two things to 
be observed in all our work. Beads and 
brass bells are made for trade with savages 
and hence are not out of place. 

Take the stalk of any of the common milk- 
weeds and break it, and you will find that 
the outer bark does not break and may be 
stripped off into silken-like threads, which 
can be twisted together and used as thread 
with which to sew ditty bags, knife scab- 
bards, etc. 

No one showed the Chief how to use the 
milkweed, that is, no human being showed 
him, but there is a little orange and black 
woodcrafter who builds its nest of string 
and yarn, when he can find it, in the shade 
trees of the village streets, but in the wilder- 
ness, like the rest of us, he must use mate- 
rial he finds in the woods, and it is there 
that the Chief discovered that the Balti- 
more oriole was using milkweed fibres with 
which to build its hanging nest. 

The Chief also discovered that the vireo 
was using the inner bark of the chestnut 
with which to make its cup shaped nest, 
and the Chief immediately began to exper- 
iment with the inner bark of the chestnut, 
and with it he made a rope the size of an 
ordinary clothesline, which could support him 
without danger of breaking, and ever since 
then he has used this bark for string or 
rope wherever chestnut trees were handy. 

Not only are these things good with which 
to sew, and with which to do up bundles, 
as was pointed out to you readers in the 
Chief’s story of the Rest Cure, but one may 
also use them for ropes with which to bind 
together the logs of a raft, for a boat or a 
canoe, or as material with which to braid 
a belt, or as fibre to be used as raffia in 
basket making. 
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Official News 


(Continued from page 36) 
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the American flag and in the most impressive 
manner kissed it fervently. He was very 
reluctant to make a speech, according to the 
program, but I personally insisted that he do 
so. I quote from his message: 

“ School Children of the City of New York: 
It gives me extreme pleasure to be here this 
afternoon for a few brief moments and wit- 
ness this patriotic ceremony. 

“It is upon you that we depend in future 
to defend the principles of our forefathers, 
and to defend the flag which we all love so 
well. 

“T feel sure that you understand fully the 
principles for which the -war has been fought 
and join with me in congratulating America 
upon its successful conclusion. 

“TI am sure that the patriotism of the 
children has been an inspiration not only to 
the grown-ups in America, but to the boys 
who have carried the musket at the front. 
(Applause. ) 

“TI thank you, indeed, for this great lesson 
In patriotism, and wish that every man who 
has served in Europe might come back here 
to see it as I have seen it. 

“T thank you very much.” 

Hats off, Scouts, to General Pershing. He 
is a regular fellow! 


HE following resolution was adopted by 
the International Conference of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on August 10, 1919: “We stand for the Boy 


Ue 


Scout Movement, with whose program for 
manly strength and integrity we are in such 
hearty accord that we rejoice in entering upon 
a plan of the most intimate co-working, covet- 
ing the closest possible co-ordination.” 


The Danish Chief Scout Visits America 

COUTS and scout officials in the eastern 

part of the country have been honored 
with a visit from Capt. C. Lembcke, Presi- 
dent and Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of 
Denmark. He spent considerable time with 
us at the Bear Mountain camps and told a 
wonderful story of how upon one occasion 
1,600 out of the 4,000 registered scouts of 
Denmark went on a camping expedition for 
two or three weeks in one large group. They 
managed to secure authority to land in a 
part of Denmark that had been taken away 
from them by Germany and which, according 
to Capt. Lembcke, thanks to the leadership of 
President Wilson and his associates in the 
Peace Conference, has now been restored to 
Denmark. 

Capt. Lembcke has made a study of scout 
movements in all other countries. In speak- 
ing of the Boy Scouts of America he said: 
“‘IT am most impressed by the splendid organ- 
ization of the Boy Scouts of America and the 
extent to which the leaders have been able to 
find understanding and sympathy for the 
movement. The movement came to Denmark 
about ten years ago and has since then de- 
veloped, at first slowly, but in the last few 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS GA 


$502 $G00 $700 $800 $900 & 34900 
You can save money by weg Ss > De as 
las own stores and over 9000 

Douglas name and the retail 


shoes, the best known shoes in 
by 106 W. L. Do 
shoe dealers. W. 


price stamped on the bottom guarantees 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 


produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 


the lowest possible cost. 


W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
—— makes selling at higher prices. 


Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 


Ww. 
Milled shoemakers, under the d 


vision of experienced men, all working with an hon- 


.est determination to make 
‘price that money can buy. 
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the best 






Best in the World 
$4.00$4.50$5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 
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on and super- 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
the best shoes for the = Pres, Wh Domgoneere 
BROCKTON, MASS, 
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Scouts! Attention 


Here is the axe that has 
been officially recognized by 
National Scout Headquarters. 
Each one bears the name 
PLUMB. 








Made of one-piece, specially 
tempered steel. Will hold its 
edge through the 
toughest knot. 
Perfectly balanced. 
Strong hickory 
— end nail- 

ulling slot. 


PLUM =. 


Price for axe, peek With leather sheath, $2.00. 
Sold by all good hardware dealers everywhere 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 

















Mount 
Birds 
and Animals. 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game heads, ete. Be your own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate 3 your home with beauti: ul trophies or make 
big money doing panier work for others. Go in busi- 
ness yourself: $20-460'8 a month during spare aa, 


es, $2000 is an a 
a Year * eurtanee. You can 
theart of taxidermy easily, guick/y and perficts right 
in your home during your spare time, . —_ 


Write Today . sist. 


free book, 

‘ull Tay 

lars of our wonderful off oe “Don'taclay. you Fe Vv. 
Northwestern School of Tasidermy 
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‘ms’ Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 
48 assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags, Sellfor 10c. 

each. When sold send us eon -50and Dept. f $1. Wetrustyou. 
CHRISTMAS CARD Beverly, Mass. 





REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 





The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 
has ordered thousands of this model for 
the new army. They are finished to har- 
monize with the khaki uniforms. 

Send us $4.25 and we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If you are 
not pleased, return the Bugle and we will 
immediately refund your money 

Bugle can be sent to you oe mail if 
postage is included. Weight when packed, 
1 lb. 9 oz. 


Grand Rapids Band Instrument Co. 
1602 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers Band Instruments 


LOOK tier: 
these 
cards in 
Boy Scouts and wide 
awake boys will be glad to 
know here is a chance to 
make some money to buy 
an outfit or other things 
they want. 

Those who are 
not Boy Scouts. 
this will help 
get their uni- 
form and 
be one. 














will see thousands of 
pictures — one of the 
the great fun game 


SCOUT a game 
wi 


Uncle Sam 


Send 50c for a pre- 
“er ack of the cards 

be one or ateam 
a. two as agents 
to sell the game. 

Large profits. 















Address; J. MILTON WILLARD, Dept. B, Streator, [llinsis 
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years more and more. As a matter of fact, I 
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OT tVHHOUIHGDGGVGT !Tu_ ii in_INIIMHIN: | | y Nts more ant mon. a6 a mathe methods 

of the Boy Scouts of America organization, ey 

which we have studied very closely and fol- we 

lowed successfully to such an extent that we 

have doubled our membership in the last two San 

years.” BIN 

Hats off to the Chief Scout of Denmark! rae wht a 
: A Ee WIRELESS 
Toy Engineering for Boys Scout Proves Himself a Hero or mee 


Ng AT 


OYS! YOU can build this great tower with 
Meccano. It is a perfect model of the real Eiffel 


- McBEAN, a 12-year-old Spokane 
soy Scout, is the hero of his troopmates. 
Because of the quick action of the young 
scout Raymond Rice, returned war hero and ESS 




































































Tower. The electric elevator carries its load clear “a : uncle of the boy, is alive now, instead of 
. me . - , 0, " drowned in the waters of Twin Lakes. 
to the top and dc wn again, all at a throw of the eK Shese of Natiies om the Srench theut, Geaner 
switch. It’s glorious fun! With Meccano you can . ag of the Distinguished Service Cross for unusual Get pes News 
seeee Steteee a ia a wer “ ne a 
build hundreds of perfec -orking dels. Zach SRRAAS v9, 9, bravery, and a wound stripe, Rice became ex 
: of perfect working mo le Eac 0a Pr OM hausted while swimming in the waters of the of the World 
= outfit, complete; no study necessary. You surely cote lake. Superior Judge R. M. Webster, an eye- r 
=: want Meccano for Xmas. é witness to the hervic rescue, tokd the story: b W l 
% ™: “Denton heard the ery from the beach that » ire ess 
425 Dandy Models! With outfits from No. 1 up you Ox Pa a man was drowning. Without removing his Be an mete pn ge = eon _ 
; ‘ ° ‘ one ° 4 KI : ing he sprang from his ¢c and dashe a De Fores n ece B Se 
get illustrated instructions for building 325 models; , | ae ae of the he sal shaneal ‘ues ts can ‘listen in’? on wireless news from 
he oe . 20 _ . » KC} oi ] ee ~ long distances, hold wireless conversations 
then comes book No. 2 with 100 Prize Models, and Wy water. Rice had already gone down twice Site mew feane tieeie and tenia pomualt 
. " . : Ny, when the lad came to him. rv > adi rele- 
new ones are cons y . in the marvelous science of Radio Tele 
5 constantly being added. ry |: " “There was no hesitancy on the part of graphy. Start modestly and inexpensively 
$1000 Prize Competition for all Mays Denton, who seized the drowning man by the and build up as you learn. 
oA £ A 
Meccano Boys. First Prize, $250 Cash. MEN « clothing at the back of his neck and began to Amateur Wireless work is very fascinating 
= . » ; ~ —_ . ~ ice 1 interesting, and teaches you the prin- 
= VY. tow him toward the shore. Once Rice, in anc , > 
= PRICES OF S b B k n@n his ram Mts 7 , é P ciples of the most marvelous of all sciences. 
= 1is delirium, seized a young woman near him S Pp 2 
pe ‘ ? a Send 5c. now for our catalogue B. S. and 
z MECCANO OUTFITS u r 00 Cn: and would have carried her under, but Denton find pos more about the oy Forest Unit 
|= No. 00, $ 1.00 No. 2, $6.00 FREE quickly struck him on the wrist and ordered Receiving Set. 
No. 0, 150 | No.2X, 7! ree the girl. 
No Y 300 | Novos’ 990 The story of Meccano, told eee te DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
No. 1X, 4.50 No. 3X, 12.00 by the inventor, in a fas- tare. “ss i bape Ae . tae = vit Inventors and .Manufacturers of Amateur 
And up to $40.00 cinating illustrated book re _ of a drowning man lave ever wit- and Commercial Radio Apparatus. 
d eececees ' calle “The V onder nessed. 1415 Sedgwick Ave., New York City 
Book.” Send us your 
MOTORS name and address and we x Ss t T, All Red-headed 
Electric Reversing $4.00 will mail it to you free. le cou roop ed-heade 
Electric, Non Revers- Write today. Also ask for « S to unusual scout organizations, there’s 
_, ing 2.00 rules of oxen yo . y L one being formed in Kansas City by Carl 
Clockwork Motor 3.00 tions and cash prizes given ° Pickwell, who will admit only red-headed boys. 
for most original models. a : . = ti em 
Iie has already recruited eight reddies 





Outfits and mo- 
tors, etc. 
Outfits and motors 
sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price 
if not at your 
dealers. 






and is sure that the remainder of the re- 
quired 32 will be tenderfoots before the pass- 
ing of another moon. 

No; he hasn't specified any particular shade 
of red—auburn, chestnut, henna, bright red, 
dark red, red to scare a bull, any red so long 
as the dome that tops the applicant's anat- 
omy is of a scarlet hue. Won't it be some 
troop? 






Division 
71 West 23d St., 
New York, N. Y. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. Lhe: 
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Photographic 
Contest Rules 








onvevenenssnseanaieinie 
























































= 
yorusenervennenesceenenernesinioonn suvcoieenenanroeneecnaevasacesonieraesasniney ING or resting — the 
, These instructions most be followed other. wind through the woods 
wise pictures w ot be cons , - 
turned. and the draft through the 
1, Pictures must be related to Scouting di- room may mean the same 
— > Ss: ws P te. hiki kind of a cough. Stave it 
Motor Chasis With irectly Activities of scouts, ng, $ % 
Gears, Worm Steering campaign work, etc. off with ee 
and Differential Indirectly: Animal and other nature Cough Drops. Get them 
= e —_— . ‘ . ‘ anywhere, 
= . Photographs or an contes mus 
—VwTwwwwwT TT TCACTCTTTACMCHUME reach the oaiter Sethinems tier tits aa ines eel Dean Medicine Company 
month preceding the date of publication; that Mil Wi ‘ 
is, pictures for the January contest must waukee, Wisconsin 
RADIO reach us before November - kt 4 vane : 
tion is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 
TELEPHONY-TELEGRAPHY 3. Name and address of sender —_ be 
: written on back of picture. Pictures without 
, SIMPLY EXPLAINED names will not be considered. Do not send 
Not a text book to be studied, but an letters. Do not send negatives, 
oe we A BM +, yo 4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
2 cle . xplanatio 1e ste ds 2ssed enve > . 
gunz ove Some ee eee be ee 2 fundamental principles of radio. Those —* nS ge ee See ey ee MENTHOLATED 
boy can well i who wish to add the fundamental prin- 5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
id and value to bis a ciples of this wonderfully interesting as judge of the photographs submitted. 
Wiliorens ctyice, oh with diatieaties (Git subject to their fund of general know|- 6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
~skid treads, exceotion Rollfast §t) edge mt do so by simply reading this picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00. as book. ‘Those who wish to take up the ant Judged the best and a dollar will be paid 
Demand pnd don't take NO study will find that they can under- for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
y pga thing ana Sat by stand the text books after the prepara- lished. 
eae Rte - tion given by this book. Photographs accepted and _ published be- 
Mail fifty cents for copy. come the property of BOYS’ LIFE. 
ee tag ony + ae 
roadway, New Yor 
: Rules for Short Story Contest 
Read the following rules carefully and ob- 




























serve them; if your contribution does not me Boo Trai 
isthe" conform to the rules it will not be consid- of a Great, aye yp fe 
- What ist Wireless ered: : ae & Holds you with the thrilling peventeres of 
Sayin ? 1. For the best story, essay or article on America’s trappers — Crockett, Carson 
Send for a copy NOW. tia one of the following subjects: Scouting, Na- Boone, Kenton and others. Tells of 
ee ture, Camping, Athletics or School, submit- their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 
It is pocket size, contains : ted by a reader of BOYS’ LIFE each month, lows them on the trap line and carries you 
206 pease, olth, over 1.288 Youmay know. Youmay listen [ff a prize of $5.00 will be given. down to the methods of the present 
illustrations and describes in to it—entertaining, thrilling, /K ® Any reade f BOYS’ LIFE nder presen ay, 
plain, clear language al! about romantic, practical—leading in- | = ny : eader oO > . unde f with a wonderful fund of secrets. 
Bells, Push Buttons, Bat- to one of the best vocations: the id eighteen years of age may compete. Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
teries, Telephon » and Tele- Elec nrtagg ee seach b ante, 3. Stories, essays or articles must be not today. We will also keep you posted on the 
graph Material, Electric trical Industry. Approv ow * ID over 1500 words in length. 
Toys, Burgiar and Fire Alarm Send 10c Today for Our Book S 4. Manuscripts must be typewritten, or 1123C—W. 35th St. 
Contrivances, Electric Call plete description of how to construct an ef- A : - 4 r Ve 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, clent yet inexpensive Aerial and Recelving Set, written legibly in ink on one side of the X cago, Ills. 
Medical Batteries, Electri- may be made by anyone with fair @ paper only, and folded, not rolled. Any Ss. 





manuscript difficult to decipher will be 
thrown out of the contest. 

5. The name and address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand corner 


cally Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Connectors, 
Switches Battery Gauges, 
Wireless Telegraph Instru- 
a ignition Supplies, 
etc 


er- 

ating. and material necessary. Get *“time’’ 
h noon from Washington; Jewelers can ad- 
just their chronometers by it. Bear ¢ e talk — 





VW, 


A | ANIA Ae 











C. BRANDES" 32 Union Sq., New York of the first page of manuscript. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., _INC. in = , 816 6. With every manuscript a stamped and eee te ee 
MPa Pine 1148, wells, et, 1106 Poe St. gunmnans aacurvan araenansee self-addressed envelope for its return shoul insta aadsbatadttian 
in Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. be enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accom- 














panied will be returned. 
7. Manuscripts must reach us by the tenth 


e of the second month preceding the date of 
Boys Earn Easy Christmas Money = issue: that is, a story for the January con- 
po Sell Christmas packages containing 48 gift test should reach us before November 10. 





Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 



















cards, cut-out folder, tags, seals, post card, 8. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will act as cents tam. 
Gi | ete.,all for 10c. On every 25 you get $1. [OUR NEW W CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE judges of the manuscripts submitted. a se Scattering ls Cans a al pve wr ee 
Ir $s on oS last year. We trust you. —s K GROUSE CO” 9. be Fn —s of BOYS’ LIFE will not be cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 
2 i \ responsible for any manuscript submitted in Benjamin WN. Bogue, 110 Bogue Building, Indianapelig 
EW ENGLAND PAPER CO., MILL A, BARTON, VERMONT 46 Bruce Ave, North Asticboro, Mang, one of these contests, sue, 110 
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“Look At Him Today!” 


‘‘A few years ago he started in hcre 
fost ds you are doing. Now he’s General 

anager and makes more ina day than 
he used to makeinaweck. Thefirst week 
he was here he began to train for the job 
ahead by studying in spare time with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Inside of six months he got his first pro- 
motion. You’ve got the same chance he 
had, young man. Follow his example. 
Take up some I. C. S. course right away. 
What you are a few years from now is 
entirely up to you.” 





This is the story of thousands of suc- 
cessful men. They did thcir work well, 
and in spare time, with I. C. S.help, trained 
themselves for advancement. That’s the 
thing for you todo. Whatever your chosen 
work may be, there is an I. C. S. Course 
that wll prepare you right at home for a 
better position with bigger pay. 

More than 100,000 men are getting ready for 
promotion right now in the I. C.S. way. Let us 
tell you what we are doing for them and what we 
can do for you. The way to find outiseasy. Just 
mark and mail this coupon. 


—_— — == TEAR OUTHERE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 8579, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
iring Window Trimmer 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Sarveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Bailder 
Architectural Drafteman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 








Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountan 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 














Auto Repairing Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 
Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 

Name. 

Present 

rs - 

Street 

and No. 

City. State 


















Play Eight 


Instruments 


No Study 
Necessary 


home, every group of friends 


very 

should have Song-o-Phones, the re- 
markable instruments that anyone 
can play. They produce rich, sweet, 
powerful tones, imitating band in- 
struments that take years of study 
and practice to learn to play. 

ou can hum, talk or sing you and your friends can 
eae expert Song-o-Phone players right away, and play 
anything from the good old songs to the most popular hits. 


Song-o-Phones 
are delighting 


thousands 


Send right away for booklet and 
full particulars about these wonder- 
ful, inexpensive instruments. 


At all musical instrument 
dealers, department stores and 
toy shops, or write for free 
Booklet. 


LU pey aera 































On Being Lost 


(Concluded from page 40) 


Mr 








no heed to the growth on prostrate logs. 
He would give special heed to the evidence 
of trees that were isolated enough to get 
direct sunlight throughout a good portion of 
the day, while those that were in the shade 
of cliffs or steep mountains, so that they 
could only catch the sunbeams in the morning 
or afternoon, would be ruled out of court.” — 

The tendency of the person who has en- 
tirely lost his sense of direction to “ circle” 
is well known and has been repeatedly proved 
by experiment. 

The most plausible reason for this circling 
is that it is due to the unequal strength of 
the two sides of the body. That is, if the 
right side be stronger than the left—which 
usually is the case—longer strides will nor- 
mally be taken with the right leg than with 
the left, and this will cause circling to the 
right. The circling seems always to occur 
when one becomes hopelessly lost and is like- 
ly to continue until the victim drops from 
sheer exhaustion. One instance on record is 
that of a lost man who, after walking steadily 
for six days and nights, finally stumbled into 
a camp only about six miles from his starting 
point. Five miles of travel in a straight 
line in any direction from that point would 
have brought him out of the woods and inci- 
dentally would have saved him from the loss 
of his feet, both of which were so badly 
frozen that their amputation was necessary. 

Traveling by landmark, or by compass, are 
the only sure ways to avoid circling. Land- 
marks should be observed carefully and fre- 
quently, for as one proceeds they are likely to 
change their appearance, sometimes very con- 
siderably. The importance of the compass to 
the lost man is, of course, very great, pro- 
vided he uses it intelligently. And part of 
that intelligence will be shown by absolute 
confidence in the instrument for the present 
purposes. ‘‘ Magnetic variation,’ that is, the 
difference between the magnetic north, as 
shown by the compass, and true north may 
be disregarded for ordinary pathfinding in 
the woods, as the deflection is not sufficient to 
throw the traveler seriously off his desired 
course. But beware of local attraction, such 
as would be established if the compass were 
held near any iron or steel object, like an 
axe or a knife or a belt buckle. To make 
sure that the needle is not being affected in 
this way put the compass on the ground 
and then hold it in your hand and note 
whether the needle keeps its pusition in both 
places. Very rarely a compass will be af- 
fected by a mass of iron ore beneath the 
surface of the ground. 

It is a good plan to carry constantly a map 
of the country which one intends to traverse 
or of the region about his camp. This map 
should be on a scale sufficient to show the 
main topographic features, in no more de- 
tail, however, than is needed to indicate in a 
general way their dimensions and most con- 
spicuous physical characteristics. Such a 
map may ordinarily be found in the posses- 
sion of the government official usually the 
custodian of such documents and who proba- 
bly will be willing to let you make a tracing 
of it. This tracing should be made on tracing 
linen with India ink or an indelible pencil. 
Paper of any kind is almost certain to become 
creased with repeated folding, so that present- 
ly the map will be in several sections, one or 
more of which is likely to be lost. 

Perhaps no more need be said in exposition 
of the necessity of observing the precept ex- 
pressed by that eloquent if somewhat indeli- 
eate slang injunction, ‘‘ Keep your shirt on.” 
It is said that the poor wretch who gets lost 
in the Australian desert and becomes stark 
mad from thirst usually takes his boots off 
and throws them away. After that he always 
runs until he falls dead. At least he is al- 
ways dead when he is found. ‘ Keep your 
shirt on” is, of course, not proposed in any 
such sense, though it is a fact, we believe, 
that lost men have been known to tear off 
almost all of their clothing. 

But if one keeps cool and acts rationally 
there is little danger that he will lose either 
his mental or his physical shirt. Of the two 
losses, the former is by far the more serious, 
for once bereft of his reason the case is hope- 
less, There is no use denying that this is a 
real danger, but, on the other hand, it is one 
which easily may be and usually is averted. 





Troop One of the 
Labrador 


(Continued from page 62) 
lay the books aside when Thomas announced 
that it was time to “turn in,’ and Andy 


‘oMavaneveveverevenensnenanasenen, 
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,declared he could hardly wait for morning 


when they could be at them again. 

And so it came about that Troop 1, Boy 
Scouts of The Labrador, was organized, and 
in the nature of things the troop was 
destined to meet many adventures and un- 
usual experiences. 

(To be continued in December Boys’ Life) 














Come Qut in the Woods! 


Come out where you can tramp, hike and 
explore—out in the open where you can enjoy 
cooking your theals over a camp fire, where you 
can hunt, or shoot at targets, with an 





UPTON AIR RIFLE 


It’s great sport boys! Hundreds of boys are 
enjoying it. They take with them an PTON 
AIR RIFLE, either single, 500 to 1,000 shot re- 
peater type, because the UPTON has a reputation 
for accuracy and penetrating force. Made with 
walnut finish stock and army blue steel type of 
barrel. A safety device makes it impossible for 
the cocking lever to fly back and injure fingers. 


The UPTON KAMP KOOK KIT is a neat com- 
pact ou door cooking outfit consisting of two fry- 
ing pans, two cups, a stewing kettle and a grid. 
Suitable for two to four persons. Sells at $3. 
Smaller size at $2. 


Boys! Enjoy the fun and sport 
which an UPTON AIR RIFLE AND 
KAMP KOOK KIT will give. Send 
dealers name for illustrated folders. 
A postal brings them. 


UPTON MACHINE CO. 
430 Edgewater Drive, St. Joseph, Mich. 





























We will send you these 8 beautiful outdoor sport 
pictures, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 


SON 


9x 12, in strikingly attractive colors, for 25c in stamps or coin. Your room 
will look great with these pictures tacked up on the wall. 


LOOK HERE, 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE on re- 

* ceipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, which is a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
on areoenes stories ane prpeuren, . Verenane information about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
shing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go 
for fish and game, and a thousand and one ee ORDER BLANK @===™ 
helpful hints for sportsmen. National Sports- ! National Sportsman Magazine 
man tells you how to shoot and fish, how to J 217 dean Age, Boston, Mass. 

I Enclosed find $1.00 for a year's subscription to 


ayn a dog for hunting, how to trap fur- 
bearing animals, how to start and run a gun or | the National Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor 
f pictures. 


rifle club, and a lot of other things you want 
to know about. 

Tell Dad about this offer and he will be glad | Name 
to chip in with you because he will enjoy the 
National Sportsman as much as you will. 
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Perform Wonderful 


Chemical Experiments 
With Your Own a Laboratory! 


Be an amateur chemist! Test the things you eat, wear and use every day. 
Work hundreds of amusing, interesting and instructive chemical experiments 
just like a real chemist. Mystify your friends with chemical magic! Pour ten 
different colored liquids from the same pitcher of clear water. Change wine to 
water, and water to wine. Make disappearing ink, magic writing paper, 
chemical ice and snow and colored chemical fire. You can learn the practise 


of reer and have all kinds of fine, useful fun if you have a CHEMC 
ou 
Each CHEMCRAFT outfit is a practical chemical laboratory for boysand on- 


tains a large assortment of harmless chemicals so you can work each experiment 
many times; also laboratory copeseine s and a Manual of Instruction which is an 
amateur text book on chemistry. EMCRAFT is made by a professional 
chemist; is scientifically correct; is — by schools and colleges and endorsed 
by professors and teachers. Get a CHEMCRAFT outfit and be a boy chemist! 


Which One Are You Going to Get ? 


No. 1—$1.50 No. 2—$3.00 No. 3—$5.00 No. 4—$10.00 
West of Denver, Colo. and in Canada, a little more. 

When you get your CHEMCRAFT outfit you can join The Chemcraft Chemist Club and start 
a Local Chapter under your own name and get other boys intc your club. You'll get the Club Maga- 
zine regularly too. Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name at your Toy or Department Store and be sure 
you get CHEMCRAFT because it's the best outfit. For 10c in stamps we will send you a copy of 
the CHEMCRAFT Handbook of Chemical Information, containing many valuable facts about 
Chemistry and chemicals. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Hagerstown, Maryland 























FACTORY TO-RIDER 


How Many Miles 


have you ridden 
oA AVES ¥O save UM to ONEY ona 
RANGER BICYCLES | 


on those biketripstocamp—back 4 R - cle. 

and forth to ‘“meets’’—all around ¥@ come in 44 styles, colors and 

the countryside where a fellow \ Greatly imvroved; prices reduced. 
wants to know distances? Get a wY~ VER FREE to you on a: ceatens 
$0 days trial, actual riding 

EASY PAYMENTS if Scatred ata 

smal! advance over our Special Fac- 

tory-to-Rider cash prices. 





















cy CLOMETER Tires, lampe yj meat. pest perts and 

tg 18 a! a. 
front she Tease resdine, frm not buy abicycle, tires, or eun- 
. X- jack on white counts phy until you get our big free 
fonts ~ Dy. ie id by all dealers, Ranger catalog, low prices and 
o oii Renger — terms. A postal brings every 

THE VEEDER MFG. “CO oats c Electric 

* Hartford, Conn, Lighted Ml EAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.H17, Chicage 


EARN $5 to $10 A DAY 


Gathering Evergreens, Roots and Herbs. 
Ginseng $20.00 lb. T. W. Ives, of Mass., 
gathered $40 worth in 1% hours. Bella- 
donna seed has been selling the past year 
$64 a lb. Leaves and branches $1. to. Gath- 
ered three times in one season. Roots $4 1d. 
Grow it in your yard and garden as easy as 
tomatoes. Book and War Prices Free. 
BOTANICAL, H2, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


BOYS! Who Said MONEY? 


If YOU want $5, $10, or MORE 
ASK McCLURE’S 


Sign and Return this at once 








Makefrom $50 to $200 trapping them 
this fall and winter. They are higher 
than a cats back. Theselittlefellows 
abound in nearly every lake, stream, 
and bog in America and with them 
around $2 apiece, it is a good business 
proposition ag well as a chanee to pick 
up & big wad of spending money. 

Ten Rat Catching Muskrat Sets 
is the guide written by anold muskrat 
trapper who teils you how to bring the 
bacon home. Price $1 postpaid. Orders promptly sent. 


PERCY H. TUCKER, Peace Dale, Rhode Island 


SAVE 25% to 60% 






































on slightly used Boys’ Club, McClure’s Magaz 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 25 West 44th St., New York City 
lameras and Lenses of gS pti 

Equal to new. Save money. Write now for DOE 5. Seiccace kate tha cannes etesomedea 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 

listing hundreds of money- paving bar- OP BOONES. i dnc tactedeaidawecieetad 
Sa in ay Al goede sold. on 

eras_and supplies. wock Mf not satis- Gite GRE Deakin cc ccccciccccccsscces 
Gulag @ with us. We_ have 

ps. Ra o photographic business over 16 years. Write ize you a Boy Scout?.............. . 

Lil 














» OD OENTRAL CAMERA CO. DEPT.1611 
f2a's. Wabash Aveaue 
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Stamps 
By Kent B. Stiles 


HE text CIGTTE TUBES is the 
latest surcharge to appear on a 
United States stamp. The current 1-cent 
documentary revenue label has been given 
this overprint where the stamp is used to 
pay the tax whica a Congressional statute 
of 1919 levied on cigarette tubes. The sur- 
charge is in heavy block capitals in two 
lines, running horizontally, and was 
placed on the stamp by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washington. 
Another item of interest in connection 
with our country’s philately is the dis- 
covery of the 3-cent envelope stamp 
printed in green! Green is the color of 
the 1-cent envelope and the normal color 
for the 3 is purple. Some time ago we 
chronicled the 3 appearing by mistake in 
red. All these errors add to the fascina- 
tion of the hobby. 

Meanwhile the Post Office Department 
is perfecting a machine which, capable of 
both printing and perforating the stamps 
by one process, will be fed with rolls of 
paper, instead of sheets. If this device 
is finally adopted, we may look forward 
to many new perforation varieties. 


A Bolshevist Issue 
NE of the foremost American stamp 
collectors is Brig.-Gen. H. H. Brand- 
holtz, U. S. A. This high officer was 
sometime ago sent to Budapest, Hun- 
gary, to represent the United States Gov- 
ernment. Think of the opportunity he 
has for adding to his collection! Nor 
has he overlooked this opportunity—for 
he has sent to the editor of Meweel’s 
Weekly Stamp News a set of five stamps 
“of Bolshevist. special design of Hun- 

gary.” Gen. Brandholtz wrote: 

“The Bolshevist Government under 
Bela Kun was in power from last March 
21 to August 2 and turned out surcharges, 
always red, of the 1916-1918 issue. The 
sets, twenty in number, consisted of 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 10, 15, 20, 25, 40, 45, 50 and 95 
heller; and 1, 1.20 1.40, 2, 3, 5 and 10 
kroner.” Portraits of Bolshevist leaders 
appear as some of the designs and the 
faces are so large in comparison with the 
frames as to make the stamps grotesque 
in appearance. 

Turkey’s Philatelic Liberality 

HE collector who is acquiring the 

wartime stamps of the Ottoman Em- 
pire is discouraged before he _ begins. 
Turkey offered many excuses for the 
numerous issues, but only served to arouse 
the suspicion of philatelists that each new 
series was put forth for the purpose of 
getting collector’s pennies. Keeping 
track of the Turkish stamp issues is an 
extremely difficult job yet I have heard of 
some Scouts who have had the courage to 
attempt it. 

Writing in “The Postage Stamp,” a 
British philatelic magazine, an English 
Lieutenant-Colonel, H. Wood, chronicles 
nearly 500 varieties of Turkish labels 
which appeared subsequent to August, 
1914. Col. Wood was in Constantinople 
after the armistice was signed and made 
a collection which he took with him back 
to England. In his article he explains 
that at the outbreak of the war Turkey’s 
stamps were being printed in England. 
“Only about six months’ supplies were 
available at Constantinople,” he continues. 
“The postal officials, with no means of 
renewing the stock till the cessation of 
hostilities, were at once faced with a pos- 
sible shortage of stamps; but having com- 
paratively large remainders of the older 
issues in hand, and not thinking that the 
war was going to be a lengthy one, they 
decided to carry on with provisionals 
made by surcharging the older issues. 
This decision, combined with a love for 
souvenir sets and the long duration of the 
war, is responsible for the great number 
of war stamps of this country.” 
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[No advertisements fur this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service,] 





Here’s a chance for yuu to fiil that gap 
in your stamp album. 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 
countries or stamps of rare varietiws to help you select an in- 
teresting set. 

rite us today, giving the name of some responsible person 
and we will send you several approval sheets of the stamps 
you want. 

SCOTT STAN.P AXD COIN COMPANY 

33 West 44th Street NEW VORK 


TAMPS! 
50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
4 BUY STAMPS. L. B DOVER, Overland, Mo. 
se a 99___s every scout knows !ts 
TEAM WORK value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll te.l you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. 


CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


STAMPS SO rat brat, i 
Cc 

















Mex- 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., aaa i 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. S. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


oO STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
300w bargains, 2c. aa — _ pictures), 3c. Cata 
stps. of world, 15c. 32 
A. BULLARD 4 to. .~ Ke, Boston, Mass. 








FREE ° unused French Colonies to Approval ~ 
apts. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y 


1 0 0: different rT 4 (10c. 200,25c. Approvai 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 

OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
coins. Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth many 


dollars over face value. Send 10c for New Ill’s’t Coin Value 
Bovk, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once. 














Clarke CoinCo., Box10, LeRoy,N. ¥ 
61 dif 
STAMPS FREE all Coe ee ee 


2c. Mention this paper. Large — fn If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We bu 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, “OHIO 





FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for names, ad 

dress 2 collectors, 2c postage. STAMP CO. 

Utica, N. ¥. 

All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries 

5 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
Cents ‘rigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 


F 35 Dandy Stamps to applicants for Royal Ap- 








Drovals. Postage 2c. We buy stamps. Belmont 
Stamp Co., Box 178, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





COLLECT stanaara'coin co. 6310 S. Campbell Ave. Chicage 





FREE 25 diff. Brit. Colonies to approval applicants. 
2¢ postage. Pequot Stemp Co., Box 85, Bridgeport, Ct, 





LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. 8. 10c; 50 var. British Colonies, 12c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





Ceins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


f 25 oreign countries, 25 
28 STAMPS &= & se ope Bet 
and hinges, 10c. WRICHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 








FREE 5 big unused French Colonies to agueees 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, O 


FREE LARGE PACKET FOR 2c POSTAGE 
The New Ideas, Stamp Dept., N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 


FREE 25 diff. U.S. with 60% approvals. Enclose 2c. 
Any of the following at 25ceach. 100 diff. U.8.; 50 diff. 
Asia; 35 diff. Africa; 40 diff. No. America (no U.8.); 35 
diff. Australia: 40 diff. So. America; 35 diff. Central 
America; 35 diff. West Indies; 80 diff. Europe. The 9 
packets for $2.00. C. SEIDENBERG, Beecher, Ill. 


8.25 each—20 diff. Fr. Col.; 25 diff. Port. Col.; 60 diff. a 
Col. ; 40 diff. U. 8. Col. F. ONKEN, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N 














Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
U. 8. precancels on approval at }<c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, eee Europe, West 
Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How to 
make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 








FREE 7 varieties Newfoundland, with trial approvals. 
Providence Stamp Co., Providence, R. I. 





FREE—46 Large French Colonial Stamps to Approval 
Applicants. Net or Discount Sheets of Fine Stamps. 
J. R. NIcHOLS, 2322 Loring Place, New York City 





FIVE UNUSED PICTURE STAMPS FREE 
to Boy Scouts applying for my _ approvals. 
Joseph W. Beggs, 18 N. HarrisonAve , Ballowus, Pa 





Until you see our COPYRIGHTED ILLUSTRATED 
NEVER VA LUE BOOK, size 6x9 (New Edition showing a 
SELL teed ed high prices that Ses we pay for hundr. 

$100. id for 1894 dime S mint, $5.00 for 1 1865 flying 
OLD cage oa — ., Send 4 da: 


Oc for your copy to-day. You may have 
COINS SenatinntGeteOs.. 


LOOK Large catalog pricing stamps of all nations 15¢. 
VICTOR STAMP CO., Wyoming, Ill. 


Box 151 A, Phila., Pa. 
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An Interesting 
160 Page Book 
on RAW FURS 
and TRAPPING 
will be sent 
FREE OF COST 
to the first 
Five Thousand 
who request 
them. 
Send your name 
ye I) and address 

> J] immediately to 

|| Department A. 
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RAW FURS 
WANTED 


Mr. RAW FUR SHIPPER— 
We want your raw furs. Put 
your own assortment on them 
and mail us a copy. If we can- 
not net you more than ‘ou exe 
pect, we will return them to 
express paid. Our price 

fist is yours for the asking. 


Milton Schreiber & Co. . 
RAW FURS 








NORTHLIGHT Rcns 40 
HOCKEY SKATES 
Made by an Expert for Experts. Used 
and recommended by them every- 
where. The very acme of the skate 4 
makers’ art. If not at your deal- eo 
er’s send his name and 
get catalog and rules of 
Hockey without cost. 
F. W. PLANERT & SONS 
941N. Robey St. 
CHICAGO 
















RINGS OF EVERY 

WZ CLASS PINS. SESeRipTioN. 

Two catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin 

shown here with any letters, numerals, or 

colors. Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold Plate. 
30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 

UNION EMBLEM CO., 856 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 











ZTE dL CE 
for wel We buy all vou raise. 
y proncanie—pig aemana.@ray 
bette tter ey poultry or squabs, Particulars, 
contract, booklet how to raise FREE. Write today. 
Cavies DISTRIBUTING CO., 3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 3 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















Curly and the 
Aztec Gold 


(Continued from page 21.) 
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the issue when they talked of being out of their reck- 
oning and off the track. It was Curley who now 
frankly admitted their predicament. 

‘‘We’re lost, that’s the long and short of it,’”’ he 
said, when they had made themselves comfortable 
around the fire. ‘Back there in the desert every- 
thing looks pretty much the same, but we couldn’t 
have come within thirty miles of this bunch of moun- 
tains without noticing it. I ought to be kicked all 
over the place for not keeping better track of things.” 

“You're no more to blame than I am,” remarked 
Homer sorely. ‘‘ We're a pair of boobs, that’s what.” 

“You mean we ought to have gone south after all?” 
inquired Dorothy briefly. 

“That’s about it.” 

“Then why can’t we make a fresh start to-morrow 
and retrace our steps. 


HERE was a momentary pause; then Curly 
shook his head. ‘‘ Water,’’ he answered tersely. 
“Ours will run out to-morrow morning, and we'll 
have to fill up again before we dare tackle that desert.”’ 
‘‘And of course there’s more chance locating it in 
the mountains,” put in Homer quickly. ‘There 
must be some not so very far away to keep this green 
stuff growing.” 

“That’s my idea,’’ nodded Curly. “It may take 
time to find it, but it’s got to be done before we can 
plan anything further. Anyhow, there’s no use in 
worrying. We're in a mean kind of a scrape and it 
may take time to pull out; but I’ve been in a whole 
lot worse and survived. Remember that business 
down in Midland, kid?” 

Homer caught his cue, responded promptly, and 
Dorothy’s attention was diverted from their nen 
predicament. 

But the fact that they purposely made light of the 
situation was no sign that they failed to appreciate 
its seriousness. And it was serious beyond a doubt. 
As Curly remarked privately to Homer a little later, 
he had no more idea of their present whereabouts 
than a fly, and scarcely a better notion as to how they 
were going to get out of the wilderness. Even witha 
full supply of water, the venturing again into that 
arid desert waste was not a thing to be undertaken 
lightly. They might zigzag back and forth through 
its bewildering leagues for days or even weeks, if they 
could hold out that long. It would be almost better 
to stick in the mountains where there was almost sure 
to be water of a sort, and where game was plentiful. 
Curly knew that there were several small settlements 
to the north which they might reach provided they 
could cross this range and the wilderness which lay 
beyond. If only Dorothy was not with them they 
would have thought it rather a lark than otherwise. 

Neither of them, however, showed any sign of 
doubt or worry while the girl was present. they 
were up early, and after breakfast began to prospect 
for water. They worked systematically and at the 
end of two hours of hard labor had made nearly a 
dozen holes of varying depths, but in not one of them 
was there more than the very faintest trace of mois- 
ture. It looked as if what little water found its way 
to the plateau was immediately sucked up by the 
vegetation. 

“*Gee! but this is backbreaking,’’ remarked Homer 
as they paused to rest. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind if we'd 
only strike something, but I seem to be just growing 
a thirst that will take gallons to quench. What do 
you see now, kid?” 

CHAPTER III 
Tap WaLLEeD VALLEY 

For Curly, leaning back on his improvised spade, 

was staring intently at the towering cliffs which 
backed the plateau. For a moment he did not ans- 
wer and Homer, following the direction of his gaze, 
noticed for the first time a sweeping, irregular line, 
half crevice, half ledge, which stretched along the 
face of the rock. 

“Oh,” he went on quickly. 
there.”’ 


“Tt’s that crack up 
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$900 REWARD 





HAROLD HUBBARD 
Age 8 Years 
Light Sandy Hair; Dark Eyes 


GRAYDON HUBBARD 
Age 12 Years 
Dark-Brown Hair; Brown Eyes 


The above reward will be paid to any individual scout, 
or tothe troop of which he is a member, or to any reader 
of Boys’ Life, for information as to the present where- 


abouts of these boys. 


Graydon Hubbard was an active member of his Scout 
Organization at Brookville, Ind., when he and his brother 


were stolen from their home early last July. 


He will undoubtedly make an effort to get in touch 
with the nearest Boy Scout Unit to the point where 


they are located—if they are in this country. 


If any Boy Scout—or Scout Master—learn their loca- 
tion—and will advise the Cincinnati Office of the William 
J. Burns Int. Detective Agency, Inc., of their address— 
upon receipt and verification of same—the above reward 


will be paid. 
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E MONEY TRAPPING, 


BOY nis winrex, 


Make Big Spending Money by trapping. There’s a tremen- 
dous demand for Furs at High Prices. Fur bearing animals 
are plentiful all around you. —— Read This Ad ——_ 

P AYS TOP PRICES REMITS QUICKLY, sends | 
9 you SPOT CASH for every 
Fur and Skin you ship. We want all kinds, such as Muskrat, | 
Fox, Marten, Mink, Beaver, Bear, Wolf, Oppossum and Everything. We 
want to send you, entirely FREE, our Illustrated TRAPPER’S GUIDE, a 
large book, that tells all about trapping, skinning and curing Furs. Besides, 
\we will send you our Price Lists as issued, all the season, to keep you posted | 
- on values. Remember, | 
we are a Big House, with | 
$1,000,000 Capital, cen- 
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rally located, and fifty re 
years old. We shall need ; 
every Fur you catch. a 
Wecan supply youalso, , 
with the best Traps and ‘ 






the Very Best Bait, and 
can help you in many ways to make 
money this year. Write us today 
mame and address plainly. 


WEIL BROS. & COMPANY 


“The Old Square Deal House” 
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RIGHT FLIER Model 


Airplanes 







Guaranteed to Fly 
300 to 1,200 feet. 


Boys have glorious fun flying model airplanes. Learn the principles of 
aviation—the greatest sport in the world. 


You can get RIGHT FLIERS in “rise off the ground” and “hand launch”? models; in monoplanes, bi-planes, speed 


and racer styles; set up ready to fly, or knocked down if you want to build your own. 


RIGHT FLIERS ARE THE FINEST TOY PLANES BUILT. 
Inexpensive—$3.75 to $9.00 and up 


No other model airplanes like them—made of a wonderful Central American wood that weighs only half as much 

ascerk. RIGHT FLIERS are very light and strong—if any part does get broken it can be repaired easily, quickly 

at very little vost. The better stores are carrying complete stocks of Right Fliers and parts—go and see them. 
WRITE FOR RIGHT FLYER ILLUSTRATED BOOK—IT’S FREE 

Contains valuable information; describes and illustrates beautifully all models; gives prices, also lists parts for 

building model airplanes. 

Should your favorite dealer not have RIGHT FLIERS in stock tell him they can be had quickly thro’ his jobber. 

or we will supply direct. Just tell us the name of your dealer when sending for he book—we'll get the RIGHT 

F LIERS to him. The only time there is—-is NOW. Begin at once to enjoy this great all the year round sport— 

get YOUR Right Flier and win the prizes. 


RITCHIE-WERTZ COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. ‘The Birthplace of Aviation.” 














FREE GENUINE MEXICAN VILLA DOLLAR BILL with 
150 foreign stamps for a dime. Bargain 
list free, J. NAGLE, 740 Weiser, Reading, Pa. 


AVIATION 


Information 


FREE 





Canadian Packet Free— Carey Issues, Maple Leaves, War 
Tax, etc., 2c. postage. Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Can. 


cents worth of stamos (catalogue 

3 value) to all applicants for the FREE 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 

Enclose 2 cents for return postage. 


Royal Stamp Ce., 422 N. 52nd S<., Philadelphia, Pa. 














as to whether, in ages past, this might not have been 
a pathway, partly fashioned by human agency, which 
led out of the walled-in valley to some definite goal 
beyond. 

He said nothing of this to the others. It was all 
too vague and uncertain for expression and the closest 
scrutiny failed to show any sign of human handi- 
work. But undoubtedly it influenced him, perhaps 
unconsciously, to try this means of penetrating 
further into the mountains where the chances of 
locating water would be better. He and Homer 
climed the pathway for several hundred feet, finding 
it smooth and unobstructed and quite possible for the 
horses to traverse in single file. An hour later their 
outfit was packed and the little cavaleade moved 
slowly up the mountainside. 

Curly headed the procession, with Dorothy just 
behind him and Homer bringing up the rear. Though 
the horses were sure-footed enough, they preferred to 
walk, for the grade was easy and gradual. The path 
curved slightly, hugging the face of the cliff. Once 
or twice it narrowed sharply as if a portion of the edge 
had broken away, and Curly wondered dubiously 
what would happen if they came to a spot that was 
entirely impassable. But this presently ceased to 
trouble him, for as they mounted higher and began 
to rise above the obstructing cliffs on the southern 
side of the valley, a most amazing view spread out 
before them. 


HE sense of space was illimitable. It almost 

seemed as if they could see to the very end of the 
world, for in that dry, clear air distant objects took 
on a deceptive air of nearness. At their feet lay the 
desert, glowing and gorgeous in the gleaming sun, 
its peaks and pinnacles foreshortened by the height 
yet marvelously distinct in detail. It was like look- 
ing down from a soaring airplane without the handi- 
cap of the plane’s motion. Beyond the desert, to the 
south-west, loomed purple lines of mountains. Still 
further, to the south, lay a jagged, grayish outline of 
what must be merely the peaks of a range hundreds 
of miles away. Curly sighed as he looked down upon 
it. Somewhere in that vast desert panorama lay the 
trail which meant so much to them, and he wondered 
disconsolately if they would ever find it again. 

They had resumed their way and gone some three- 
quarters of a mile further, when the path came to an 
abrupt and sudden end. It passed around a jutting 
shoulder of the cliff, cutting into it so deeply that for 
part of this distance there was an overhang above 
them almost like a roof. And then, with that thrill 
of surprise which comes so often in the mountains, 
they saw that the whole great granite cliff was split 
apart, forming a wide, deep canyon of unusual grand- 
eur in which the narrow track they had been follow- 
ing became swiftly merged and lost. 

‘‘Well!”” commented Homer with a satisfied air. 
“We're sure in luck. Looks as if somebody had gone 
ahead of us with about a million tons of dynamite on 
purpose to make the way nice and easy.” 

“‘Doesn’t it?” smiled the girl. ‘I’ve seen made 
roads that were a lot worse than this. There’s been 
something regular looking about the whole thing 
ever since we struck that little eanyon. If it were 
Texas, I'd say we were getting to a ranch house or 
settlement.” 

Curly, who had been silent for a few moments 
suddenly drew a long breath. ‘‘ Will you people tell 
me,” he said quietly, yet with a touch of suppressed 
emotion in his voice, ‘‘whether I’m seeing things, or 
is that another of those blame mirages, or what?” 

Dorothy looked at him in surprise. ‘‘What do 
you mean?” she asked. ‘‘What are you talking 
about?” 


URLY took her by the shoulders and faced her 

down the canyon. For an instant the girl 
stared, eager yet uncomprehending. Then of a 
sudden her figure stiffened and her eyes widened. At 
almost the same moment Homer's roving gaze came 
suddenly to rest and he gave a long whistle. 

The canyon was wide and open, with great, sweep- 
ing shelves of rock rising one above another on either 
side. High up against the face of the western cliff, 
perched there like the nests of eagles, there ranged a 
series of massive stone buildings. Tier upon tier 
they rose, picturesque, irregular, filling apparently 
every available foot of the topmost rocky shelf, and 
for the most part actually covered by a vast, outward- 
curving sweep of granite which formed the summit 
of the mountain. 

The lower structures seemed to grow out of the 
very rock itself; from their windows there must be a 
sheer drop of several hundred feet into the canyon. 
Behind these rose another tier, and then another still, 
each narrowing in width as the height increased, with 
the very highest buildings melting indistinctly into 
the shadow of the rocky overhang. In spite of many 
irregularities of construction, the effect was that of 
one side of a great pyramid hanging in the air—an 
effect oddly heightened by a narrow stream of water 
which leaped from a curious circular opening in the 
very middle of the base, to fall, a column of iridescent 
crystal, straight down into the canyon. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue Rorep Ciry. 


66] T’S real—it must be,” said Dorothy at length, 
almost in a whisper. ‘‘It’stoo near for a mirage 
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and somehow it looks—different. But what on 
earth do you suppose it is? Are there people there?” 

Curly shook his head. ‘I don’t think so. I’ve 
been watching it pretty closely and there hasn’t been 
a sign of movement.” 

“Looks like Pueblo work,”” commented Homer. 

No one answered him, and all three stood silent, 
devouring the strange picture with puzzled, inquiring 
eyes. And gradually, as they starred, a sense of 
loneliness, of desertion, decay and desolation, began 
to creep over them. The rows of many windows 
gaped dark and empty; the flat roofs and countless 
little stone stairways were bare and untenanted. 
Nothing so much as stirred anywhere throughout 
that whole wide sweep of buildings save only the 
flashing, evermoving column of rainbow crystal. « 

“*T guess we needn’t be afraid of somebody picking 
us off,’’ remarked Curly presently. ‘‘ Looks to me as 
if the place had been deserted for a good long while.” 

“Lets get after that water, then,’’ urged Homer, 
swinging into the saddle. ‘‘Boys I haven’t seen any- 
thing half so good looking in about five hundred years.” 

He was off at a gallop, the others close behind. 
Curly had been wondering where the water from the 
fall went, but when they had ridden some two hun- 
dred yards into the canyon he understood. Here 
the canyon floor dipped to the north with a very per- 
ceptable slope. The waterfall, leaping from that cir- 
cular opening above, fell directly into a wide, rocky 
basin, forming a pool thirty feet or more in diameter, 
from which a stream flowed down the slope. 

It was the most delicious water any of them had 
ever tasted. Clear, cold and sparkling, it seemed to 
bring with it a refreshing touch of the mountains 
whence it came. They drank their fill, and then, as 
they stood watching the horses plunged eager nozzles 
beneath the surface, each one of the three realized 
suddenly that it was long past dinnertime. 


HE meal was prepared and eaten with much 
lighthearted talk and laughter. They were as 
much lost as ever, but somehow their spirits had 
risen with a jump, and the desert and all its perils 
seemed a thousand miles away. Norihward the 
canyon stretched, wide and open, with the stream 
dancing and rippling like a silver ribbon along one 
side. It was like an invitation to follow so plain as 
scarcely to need discussion, and before they had 
finished eating, their plans were made. 

“I wish to thunder we could look around up there 
before we start, though,” sighed Curly, staring cur- 
iously at the ruins above their heads. ‘‘Do you 
suppose it would be foolish to take the time to——” 

“Oh, No!” cut in Dorothy eagerly. ‘It would be 
a shame not to. There are so few ruins in this 
country, and these are the strangest looking I’ve 
ever seen. Do let’s.try—that is, if we can find a way 
up,” she finished doubtfully. 

“There must be one somewhere, unless they got 
to it from above, which doesn’t seem likely. I’ll tell 
you what we’lldo. The day’s half gone: suppose we 
camp here and start off the first thing in the morning. 
That'll give us time to explore, all right.” 

The plan was promptly adopted, and while Dorothy 
washed dishes, Homer and Curly hastily unpacked 
and hobbled the horses, and then set up the two small 
tents. While they worked, eager speculations stir- 
red within them and more than one curious glance 
was cast at those grim, lifeless buildings perched on 
the cliff above them. 

What age-old people had built in this lost, forgotten 
canyon? Where had they come from? Where had 
they gone—and when? Curly found himself think- 
ing of that odd cleft through the basalt cliff and of the 
vaguely artificial trail which had brought them up 
the mountain face. Could there have been a time 
when the Painted Desert was no desert at all, but the 
abiding place of human beings? Perhaps some 
ancient tribe older even than the mound builders had 
once lived there to be finally driven forth by invading 
hordes of savages to this last inaccessible stronghold. 

It was all beyond his powers of reasoning or know- 
ledge. He knew as much as the average American 
of the former inhabitants of this continenet. But 
that is very little, so it was small wonder that his 
imagination ran riot and his eagerness to inspect the 
ruins became greater with every passing moment. 


HEN the necessary work of making camp was 
finished, all three made haste to prepare for the 
expedition. After looking the situation over carefully 
the two boys decided that there was only one way to 
proceed. The cliff rose from the canyon floor in a 
series of receding rocky shelves; each one fifty feet or 
more above the other. These shelves ran in irregular, 
slanting lines, their ends in some cases almost meet- 
ing, and the whole, looked at from the opposite side 
of the canyon, was very much like a regular patch 
zigzagging up the surface of the precipice. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the lowermost ledge was: at least 
forty feet above the canyon floor. 

“They must have got up there with a ladder, like 
those Hopi houses at Crabi, you know,” said Homer 
disconsolately. “If that’s the only way, we're 
dished. There’s nothing we could make a ladder out 
of within a thousand miles.”’ 

“But we can’t give up without starting,” protested 
Dorothy. ‘‘Mightn’t they have had stairs?” 

“Hardly, but—Well, we'll take a look.” Curly’s 
eyes were fixed on a certain roughish place in the rock 
he had just noticed. ‘Spread out along the bottom 
of the cliff and the first one who finds anything give 
a yell.” 
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is a profitable, pleasant and healthful occupation. 


You can make a tidy 
sum of spending money by devoting all or a part of yourtime to the trap 


line this Fall and Winter. Almost any rural community is a good trapping 
ground. Boys in school can well arrange a line of traps that can be visited 
on the way to andfrom school. Trapping Fur-bearing animals is the most 
fascinating of all outdoor sports and 


Itl’S FUN TOO 


No boy will ever regret the time spent on the trap line. This seascn all Furs 
will bring the highest prices ever known, and the animals are easy to catch. 
“SHUBERT” will tell you how you can make your spare time and fun 

PAY YOU WELL. 





SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON-—TODAY 


and we will send you 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” is the 
best and most complete Trapper’s 
Guide ever published. It tells how, 
when and where to trap; it givesaccur- 
ate descriptions, pictures and tracks of 
the different Fur-bearers; kind of traps and sets to use; 
best baite for each animal; Fe i how to ckin, | bande 

ou ca e Fur- r- 
— = yan ‘money. “~— a to mail the couponTODAY. 
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great book, “THE ART OF TRAPPING.” 
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He headed straight for the spot which had attract- 
ed his attention and which was some distiance below 
the pool. Wading through the stream at a shallow 
point, he hurried along over loose rocks and rubbish, 
growing more and more confident as he advanced 
that he had hit upon something worth while. When 
he finally halted at the foot of the cliff he was grinning 
delightedly. 

It was a species of stairway, after all, though of the 
most primitive sort. Cut into the granite about 
two feet apart was a series of deep holes. The front 
edges, smooth and reunded as if by the wear of count- 
less feet, nevertheless gave a good grip for the hands, 
the hollow within evidently having been laboriously 
fashioned for that purpose. Curly tested the affair 
by climbing a dozen feet or more. Then, dropping 
to the ground, he sent a shout ringing up the canyon. 


“All right,” he called. 


The others turned at once and hurried toward him, 
Homer catching up as he passed the coiled ropes from 
their saddle horns. Dorothy being nearer arrived a 
little ahead of him. 

“Stairs!’’ she cried, breathless from her haste. 
“Just as I said!”’ 

“Shucks! It’s a ladder,” retorted Homer, grin- 
ning. ‘Anybody could see that.” 

“Call it a draw,” laughed Curly. 
as near as the other. The main thing is we’ve found 
away togetup. I'll go first,” he added, slinging one 
of the coiled ropes over his shoulder, ‘‘and let this 
down for Jack.” 


“‘ And bring our ropes, kid.” 


“‘One’s about 


Ti ascent proved even easier than it looked 

The rock had been cut out with surprising skill, 
leaving behind each stone rib a hand grip that made 
climbing simple. Curly speedily reached the ledge 
and let down the loop of his rope which Dorothy 
slipped under her arms. But as she said afterward 
she could have done quite well without it. A few 
minutes later Homer joined them and they started 
briskly along the shelf. 


There were no further obstacles to halt them. 
Connecting the first and second ledges was another 
shorter series of perpendicular steps, and similar ones 
gave access to each succeeding rise. These were 
easily negotiated, but Curly realized that it must 
have been a very different matter when the city was 
inhabited. Even a small force of determined men 
stationed along the ledges would have made the ap- 
proach absolutely impregnable. 


He had feared the waterfall might give them 
trouble, but as matter of fact it presented no diffi- 
culties. Leaping from the opening of masonry, it 
cleared the two top-most ledges and then followed a 
three-foot channel which had either been cut for it or 
which it had worn for itself in the rock. The three 
explorers were wet with spray as they slipped under 
the silvery cascade, but that wasall. A few moments 
later they reached a massive, square-topped archway, 
scrambled up a narrow flight of crumbling stone steps 
and paused, staring about with eager curiosity 


CHAPTER V 


Tue Puace or SKELETONS 


"THEY stood on a broad terrace roughly paved. 

and protected on the outer side by a low stone 
parapet. Back of this spread an irregular mass of 
buildings which presented an unexpectedly imposing 
appearance, rising tier upon tier and receding as the 
topmost structures neared the vast, sweeping curve 
of overhanging rock. With the many windows and 
squared doorways, and the countless little stairways 
connecting one level with another, it looked like a 
single great palace or communal building. But Curly 
who had seen some of the cliff-dweller ruins in Arizona 
guessed it to be a series of individual dwellings, built 
thus for safety and the economy of space. 


For a time no one spoke. Each one was busy 
absorbing the details of the curious scene. To their 
left the terrace extended a hundred feet or more, end- 
ing abruptly in a straight, deep cut, beyond which it 
was carried on again in front of another great pile of 
buildings similar to the one on this side. Further 
still, across the end of the terrace, was another series 
of buildings whose walls seemed to start at the very 
edge of the precipice and whose windows must have 
been the ones they had first noticed on entering the 
canyon. 

As Curly took in the level surface of the wide plaza, 
the long regular lines of masonry, and noted the 
surprising accuracy with which the stones were 
smoothed and fitted together, his face grew puzzled. 
None of the ruins he had seen were quite like this. 


“*How in the world did they do it?” he said aloud. 
“*How did they ever get the stones up here and how 
were they smoothed and fitted like this? They 
hadn’t any machinery or metal tools in those days.” 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Don’t ask 
me,” she returned. ‘It’s all too wonderful and inter- 
esting just as it is without wasting precious time 
trying to guess how it was made. Whatever is that 
odd slit in the pavement for, I wonder. I’m going 
to see,” 
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Boys! E oys! 
Here’s Your 
Chance 


Surely there is no boy 
who does not take a keen 
delight in trapping. Why, 


that is the very essence of 
fun. There’s no thrill like the exul- 
tation of finding game in the trap 
that you planted so cunningly; no 
moment like that one in which you 
have proven yourself a good trap- 
per. Surely every real boyiseither 
a keen trapper already or on the 
way to become one, 


Boys, we can help yo ou. We 
have a little booklet on Trapping, 
not a very big one, but it’s quite 
a ber and we'll send it to you 
FREE. Just send the coupon. 


Fur Prices 
Going Up 


This year of all years furs are 
bringing in marvelous We have 
been doing business for 34 years and 
never have prices been so Fur 
houses haven’t even enough stock to 
supply last year’s left over demand. 
That's why we are telling boys to fcr 
busy and contribute to the world’s fur 
market. Send 
get our free p: 


Big Money for 
You, Boys 


That’sit—big money, boys, Fur 
2 are up and we pay top prices. 
urely there is something you want 
money for. =. by trappen 
econ n earn enough to buy any 
“bike” toa pony. What more aa a 
ask? This is your chance to start a bank 
account—to make ke your iS} minutes 
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ay—send the coupon, 
’t wait 
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playing at railroading 

You can enjoy the thrills of real railroading with a 
Lionel Electric System, because Lionel trains are pat- 
terned after real ones. Throw on the current—‘‘All 
Aboard!””—and away she darts on her long track of 
shining steel, past electric-lighted stations and sema- 
phores, through tunnels, and out into the night! Say, 
but it’s a circus. 


Tell Dad to be sure it’s a “Lionel” this Xmas 


ELECTRIC TOY 





FREE XMAS CATALOG 


Full of Colored Pictures 


of trains of all kinds—armored trains, loco- 
Motives, stations, semaphores—every- 


thing to start railroading. Look it 
over; then call at your dealers. 
If he hasn’t them, order 


SEND FOR BIG, NEW, 

















“MULTIVOLT” from me. 
Coanusemer J. Lionel Cowen, Pres. 

Say~s rr} R | os . 

ee ce tanan “THE LIONEL CORP, 


appliances direct from 
house current. 


48-C, East 21st St. 
New York, N.Y. 











This year ship your furs to the Judd 
Fur Co. and get paid with a check that 
has our written and signed Guarantee 
on back of it. No other fur house 
Qy backs up its promises like this, Besides, you have the extra 
satisfaction of getting your check by return mail. Thousands of 
trappers will testify to our iberal grading, extra large checks 
and: prompt pay. For satisfaction ship to 





Back of every Guaranteed Check is our capital of more than 
000,000. Additional assurance for you of our responsibility and re- 


graded under the Judd Standard System of 
INVESTIGATE! 

Join the thousands of trappers who ship their furstous. Find out 
how much more money we pay than others. Then decide who 
will get all your furs. rite for Extra Profits Price 
List and exclusive information on the fur mar 

JUDD FUR CO. 
The Best Fur House in the Great Central Market 
11190 —West 35th St., CHICAGO, ILLS, 


iability. And all furs 
Higher Grading. 











School established 45 years. i 
rates. Students can earn living expenses while attending school. Catalog Free. Write Today, 


Dodge’s Telegraph and Wireless Institute 





Fascinating and Educational Work—Big Salaries—Prepare Now 


We Also Teach Morse (Wire) Telegraphy and Railway Accounting _ 
Endorsed by wireless, railway and telegraph officials. 


ist St. 


LEARN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


The United States Shipping Board is making heavy demands upon usfor Dodge-tralned wireless oper- 
ators. Travel all over the world, secure, free, unsurpassed living accommodations and earn a bigsa 
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Valparaiso, Indiana 














THOUT delay she crossed the terrace, the 

boys close behind her, and in a moment they 
stood at the edge of the depression. It was about 
twenty feet wide and little more than half as deep. 
Along the middle of it flowed the stream, confined to 
a deep, narrow channel cut into the rock. On either 
side of this were pathways to which steps led down 
from the terrace at intervals. The sides were formed 
of carefully finished stoned laid—without a trace of 
mortar—with almost geometrical accuracy, and the 
whole sunken structure—walls, paths, rocky channel 
and the stream itself led upward straight as a die, on 
and on and still upward past terraces and buildings, 
to end at last at the very topmost peak of this strange 
city, a spot under the overhanging cliff so full of 
gloom and shadows that nothing could be clearly 
seen there save the occasional glint of moving water. 


Dorothy drew a long breath. “I never saw any- 
thing so weird! Where on earth does the water 
come from?” 


“There’s probably a spring up there,” returned 
Curly. “Though it must be a mighty big one to 
have a flow like this.” 


“But those paths and stairways and all that 
work!” The girl waved one hand toward the sunken 
structure at their feet, ‘‘It’s like a formal approach 
tosomething. It—it makes you feel as if somewhere 
up there in the shadows was the most important 
thing in all this queer place.” 

“We'll take a look presently,” said Curly. ‘“‘Let’s 
poke around a bit down here first. I want to see the 
inside of some of these houses.” 


The first one they entered was simple enough, 
Sust a single room with one window and a door open- 
ing on the terrace. But as they stepped through the 
doorway 8 curious, almost startling impression struck 
them simultaneously. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Homer. ‘*Why, it looks 
as if the family had just stepped out to make a call.” 


Amazed they stared around. In a recess in the 
opposite wall stood three or four earthen jars of 
curious design and decoration and—unbroken! On 
the floor to the right of them lay a pile of mats; in the 
opposite corner was @ small wooden handloom con- 
taining a half-finished piece of fabric. Next the 
window was an odd corner fire-place, much blackened 
within, and there on a pile of ashes stood an earthen 
cooking pot. 

Dorothy’s eyes widened and her heart gave a 
little jump. Suddenly she reached forward and 
touched the fabric in the loom inquiringly. 

“‘Oh!’’ she gasped. 


OR under her fingers the weaving crumbled 
into powder, leaving the limp, lax loom-strings 
dangling forlornly. The mats fell apart in fragments 
as Curly tried to lift one, and Homer, plunging one 
hand into a jar, drew forth only a meager handful of 
blackish dust that had once, perhaps been grain. 
And then they saw what had at first escaped them. 
Over everything the dust of ages lay thick—that 
fine, impalpable dust which in such still, sheltered 
spots collects but slowly. Generations, centuries 
even, had passed since it was last disturbed. The 
fingers which had begun that weaving, the hands 
that placed that pot upon the fire, had gone the way 
of all human flesh ages and ages ago. 


But why had the loomwork been abandoned so 
abruptly? Why had the pot never been lifted from 
the embers? That was the question they asked 
each other dazedly, and to which they sought an 
answer in a hurried inspection of other dwellings. 


Everywhere they found the same conditions. 
Everywhere the simple belongings of a by-gone 
people stood about in orderly array. There was no 
sign of attack or violence. Here and there roofs had 
fallen in or walls crumbled from sheer age. But 
this was the result of time alone, not of any natural 
catastrophe which might have driven forth a whole 
people in wild, abandoning panic. 

Baffled, puzzled, depressed a little by the sense of 
desolation and decay which overlay everything, they 
finally left the buildings and climbed down to one of 
the narrow paths beside the stream, 


“It’s got me,’’ Curly confessed. ‘And it begins 
to look as if we'd never find out where they went or 
why, unless there’s something different up there.” 


From above the stream leaped down the only 
living, moving thing in all this dead and dreary place. 
It followed the natural slope of the cliff, in spots so 
steep that the water dropped in a series of cascades 
beside which the path was carried up by well con- 
structed stone steps. As they ascended the grade 
increased, and so did the shadows cast by the over- 
hanging rock, until at length they were climbing in a 
dismal sort of twilight. 


URLY led the way. He could see now the 
source of the stream, still some distance above 
them. It poured through an artificial opening much 
like the one below. The stairs extended a little way 
above this where they ended on what seemed to be a 
flat platform of masonry. Beyond that nothing was 
distinctly visible. 
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This much the boy noted and was eagerly pressing 
forward to the end when he discovered that: the stone- 
work about him had changed from gray to yellow. 
At first this seemed merely an odd freak of those 
ancient builders. Then he noticed that the native 
rock along the edge of the stream was yellow, too 
Could the mountain be formed of different stratas of 
rock, he wondered? Curiously he rubbed one hand 
across the face of the wall beside him and then stared 
at his palm. The masonry was covered with a fine, 
impalpable powder, finer than the finest flour, that 
came away at his touch, staining his fingers a sickly, 
jaundiced yellow! 


Bewildered and amazed, Curly yet said nothing to 
the others. They were too near the end now to stop 
and talk over even this extraordinary business. He 
hurried up the few remaining steps, the others close 
behind, and reached a wide, flat platform. This, too, 
was yellow, and beneath his feet he could feel the 
smooth, slippery touch of that fine powder, thicker 
here than on the stairs below. 


The platform ran across the front and along both 
sides of a high, square stone structure. There was 
no opening in the front wall, but to the right, around 
a corner, Curly glimpsed something which sent him 
scurrying in that drection. At the same instant 
Homer gave a sharp exclamation. 

“There's light,” he cried —“‘sunlight” 


In a momnt all three had reached a narrow open- 
ing’in the thick stone wall through which streamed a 
brilliant golden light. They crowded through and 
then stopped suddenly to stare in wide-eyed, stunned 
amazement at what lay before them. 


The wide, lofty, roughly circular place had evi- 
dently once been a natural cave utilized for some 
purpose by the ancient people who had built the city. 
The rough walls of natural rock bore evidence to this 
no less than the vague, shadowy further distances, 
half hidden, half revealed, that hinted at its great 
extent. Thé open front had been carefully walled in 
and at this end, also, was a wide, artificial basin in 
which bubbled and sparkled a great spring, the source, 
unquestionably, of the stream they had been follow- 
ing. And over everything—roof, walls, masonry 
and rocky floor, lay that intolerable yellow stain, 
made infinitely more brillant by the flood of daylight 
which poured down from above. 

These things were minor details, absorbed swiftly, 
almost unconsciously, before the eyes of all three 
became focused on the center of the cave with all its 
surrounding details of catastrophe and horror. For 
here the dome-like roof had been split asunder by 
some irresistible force that had cut through the rock 
like so much cardboard, leaving a jagged hole a 
dozen yards or more across open to the sky. Directly 
beneath this opening was a pit whose depth they could 
not guess. And all around the pit, singly and in 
heaps, scattered to the very threshold of the door 
itself, lay—human skeltons. Yellow these were like 
all else in this gruesome place; and in their twisted, 
grotesque attitudes they looked like nothing so much 
as fantastic carvings out of pure sulphur. 


(To be continued in December Boys’ Lire) 


On the Brink of 


Disaster | 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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It was a moment of frightful peril. Burt’s 
senseless form hung above two hundred feet of 
space, supported only by his mate’s right arm. 
The strain on Glenn was terrific. Let his 
grip on the rope loosen, and both he and Bart 
would plunge down to destruction. 

Glenn threw in his last ounce of strength. 
Slowly, surely, the strands were slipping up- 
ward through his fingers. Despite his most 
desperate resistance his right arm was 
straightening under those hundred and fifty 
leaden pounds. He was being torn in two; 
he could not hold on a second longer. One 
final frantic effort, and he and his insensible 
burden tumbled in a heap on the ledge, saved 
by a hair’s breadth, 

The rest was simple. Palmer came with an 
extra rope. Fastening this under Bart’s 
arms, Glenn climbed up with the foreman’s 
help; and they quickly hoisted the uncon- 
scious lad over the brink of the cliff. In the 
shelter of the engine-house Bart soon recov- 
ered his senses; and an hour later the boys, 
still somewhat shaky, but intensely thankful, 
made their way slowly home. 


From Manhattan, Nevada, Scout BE. L. 
Clough, Jr. sends a boast of the presence in 
his town of twelve large gold mines, numer- 
ous placer mines, and a dried underground 
water course along which beautiful 
grottoes and caves filled with stalactites, 
stalagmites and brilliant crystals of green 
and white. 


are 
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No one, says Scout Clough, has E 


ever explored to the end of this passage but be 


his troop expects to attempt the feat. 
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Daylo 
makes 


odd jobs 


finds the 


troubles instantly 


Daylo makes 
camping safe 
at night 
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Daylight & 
Saving = 
Repeal 5 


-DAYLO Light Saving 
Cannot Be Repealed 


Des the early coming of dark shorten your work or 
play-time? Do you regret the lost hour of Daylight 
Saving? Do you wish for a Joshua to command the sun? 


DAYLO—the light that laughs at clocksmiths—will put not 
only one, but many hours of additional light into your day. 


Lengthen your fun and frolic. Lighten your work and 
worry. Keep daylight saving on the job for you twelve 
months in the year with DAYLO. 


Every “flashlight” is needed now. Keep yours 
ready for its thousand uses with our fresh Eveready 
Tungsten Battery. a 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
In Canada; Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


The Light That Says— 
“There It Isl’ 
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“The Train with the Guarantee ce 
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Registered US. Patent Office 
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The Electric Train 
That Is More Than a Toy 


The “American Flyer” Electric Train is a practical introduction 
to the great field of electricity. It gives actual experience with 
electrical apparatus. It is more than fun—it is educational and 
intensely interesting. 


Transformers 


“American Flyer” Elec- 
tric Trains will run on 





batteries, but “ American 
Flyer” Transformers are 
more economical and give 
better results. With a 
Transformer you can use 
the house _ current. 
“ American Flyer” Trans- 
formers are especially 
built for “American 
Flyer” Trains. Longer 
life and greater satisfac- 
tion are secured by using 
the Transformer that is 
made for these trains. 
Price $4.50. 


Exclusive features distinguish these 
electric trains. Thanks to perfect con- 
struction and adjustment, motor effi- 
ciency gives maximum power on mini- 
mum current. Low current means less 


strain, no heating, longer life for motor. 
Longer life for batteries, too, if batteries 
are used. Cars and engines are just like 
real. Ask for an “American Flyer’ Elec- / 
tric outfit for Christmas. | 


“American Flyer” Mechanical Trains 





or the Boy opeiakiues 


Look for This Sign 


Engines and cars are just like the 
latest type trains. Lever control and 
brakes on engines—just like real—are 
exclusive “‘American Flyer’’ features. 
The “American Flyer” Patented Steel 
Gear Motor makes these engines go 
faster with heavy loads. 


Send For Interesting Catalog 
Complete railroad outfits are shown 


in this fascinating book. Everything 
the railroad man uses. Join the 2,000,- 
000 happy boys who already own 
“‘American Flyers.” 


Ask Your Dealer 


to show you an “American Flyer” 
System. If he can’t, write us direct. 
Set your heart on an “American Flyer” 
this Christmas and be sure you get it. 


Look for this Sign. It marks an “ American American Flyer Mfg. Co. 


Flyer” dealer. Wherever you see the boy operat- 2221 Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
ing the “ American Flyer” train you may know you . " 6 é 
can get the best railroad outfit made, in that store. Makers of a complete line of Electrical and Mechanical trains 
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OU’D give a lot to wear gold chevrons, wouldn’t you? But you 
were under age—you helped over here. Are you going to quit 
helping now? 
The way you can help best is by buying American things. That way 
your money buys shells for the army of American business—your 
father’s business too, that maintains America as the first nation in 
the world. | 


For example, take toys. The American toy industry is a growing 
important one. But it can’t grow without you—your help means 
victory or defeat for America. American toys are the very best made 
—the sturdiest—they are accurate in design—carefully finished and 
painted. They give you the greatest fun 


‘asi Whenever you want a toy—whenever sister wants a toy—do one 
This space contributed to . “d 
the cause of American in- thing first—go to the store that sells only American-made Toys. 


dustrics by the Toy Manu- 


Jacturers of the U. 8. A., . 
Hlatiron Building, New You’re proud you're a real American. Make your toys real 
Americans, too. 


Buy American-MadeToys 

















repeated a great many times in 

the months and years to come 
that the square deal is born and 
bred into Fisk Tires. 


Whether you own a bicycle or ride in 
an automobile yet or not, you like to 
know something about big American 
industries; because they are not only 
making America the greatest manufac- 
turing country in the world but are also 
making the whole world a better place 
to live in because it can have American 
products to use. 


Most of our big manufacturing insti- 
tutions are big because they have an 
ideal which they are living up to. 

For years the ideal of The Fisk Rub- 
ber Company has been to be “the best 
concern in the world to work for and 
the squarest concern in existence to do 


BR reve you are going to hear it 


business with.’”’ This is why people 
say that the square deal is born and 
bred into Fisk Tires. You will find 
these square deal tires safe ones to buy 
and sound ones to use. 


Next Time—Buy FISK 
From Your Dealer 
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TIRES 
































